PREFACE. 


CoMEAEATiTO GrEAiisiAE^ treats of several languages in 
conjuneiion- It explains what lias become obscure in 
one oy that which jremains intelligible in others. ^It i«^ 
thus enabled to trace the origin of giammaticax forms, 
and to illustrate the nature of language itself more 
fully and satisfactorily than could be done by the in- 
vestigation of any one languagjp separately. 

Lord Bacon judged that to be the noblest form of 
grammar* which should compare the properties of m^ny. 
tongues, ^ both learned and vulgar,’ arfd so attain to a 
perfect system — as Apelles 'shaped his Venus, not ac- 
cording to one model, but from the separate* beauties 
of^^any individuals. 

No linguist, however, appeared for centuries to carry 
out this idea. Little was done imtil the discovery and 
study of Sanskrit literature .gave "the imptttee" 
plied the material| 

which have appearM in l©Ni^irtT 

years. ^ 1 i/“ 


* ‘Nobiissima gi'ammaticse species.’ . 
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The results of this study are already considerable. 
The^ resources of -language^ have been appli6<J to the 
elucidation Ci Eonian history,* ^nd have established 
some important facte which " escaped the penetration 
even of Siebuhrb The same means may^ reasonably be 
expected to place in -a much clearer light the early 
social condition of many of the nations of antiquity. 

It is also obvious that what makes language itself 
more intelligible will render important service in philo- 
sophical and ethical enquiries. ^ 

But it is in the acquisition and teaching of Ian- 
gnages that Comparative Gramihar,^vill be found most 
extensit^ely useful. It has been alrdkdy applied to the 
Greek and Latin grammars ; and it will not long be 
possible for anyone to teach them satisfactorily who 
has jiot at least made Itunself familiar with its leading 
principles. 

^ An acquaintance with Comparative Grammar will be 
equally serviceable to the leaimer. Hitherto he has had 
to learn by rote what wa5, never explained. H^.was 
told, for instance, that Mbes and habetis are the km- 
gular and plural of the same word, without being ^le 
to see how the one was ^derived frem the other. He. 
had to learn by heart several hundred equally unintel- 
ligible symbols, as mysterious to him as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, doubt a great pait of the leproach 
which has fallen upon the study of languages, as being 
a mere exercise of memory, is the consequence of so 


See Mommsen’s Eormsche Geschchte* 
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many dead forms leaving to be learnt. As soon as life 
is impSxted to them by proper ex|>lanatiorL^ the study 
of languages will be^foundf to promote a,more healthy 
development of the entire mental consfitiition than any " 
other study. Many a youth who^ under the-^ld system, 
was glad to give up his Latin in exchange for the phy- 
sical sciences, or was conten|i to be behmd others m a 
matter which he deemed to depend only upoif memory, 
will then see that his judgment is called* into exercige, 
and Will feel as much jgfeasure* m the study of languages 
as in that of geology or chemistry. 

It is, therefore^ not only important .that the t#acher 
should master this subject, but desmable alscbthat its 
leading features should be made known to boys in the 
early part of their studies. 

The works hitherto published are too extensive for 
geneial use, and one in a smaller compass appeafed to 
be wanting. * 

Jn the following pages I have attempted little more 
than to put int(^ a popular«form what has been already 
established, and thus to meet the wants of those to 
T^om the profounder and more voluminous works upon 
the subject are ^laccessible. The materials have been 
in a gi'eat measure derived from the masterly Fe?’- 
gleichende Q^xvmmatih of Prof.%Fianz Bopp, to whom 
I desire to make the fullest acknowle<fgi]aent here, as it 
would have too much broken the continuity of the work 
to state^n every case how far his views have or have not 
been adopted. I have never differed from him without 
hesitation ; and when his reasons have not appeared to 
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me to ] e coEcliisive il no bettei sobition offered itself 
I have stated hi view and have added his n me as 
an authoiitv In the vords of 'Monsiem Eegnier I 
hall be o*l a if my booh help to increase the number 
of the lead r of Li <^ieat work 

A larger number of lanouao*e could not well have 
been included in a woik of this compass and fewer 
would no have sufficed adequately to illustiate the 
principle of Tomparative Griammai and to give the 
subject a practical bcaim^ for tiie English student 
I snould have been ^^lad to adopt Di Lepsius ad 
miial'^e alpiaab tical system but it would have lequired 
too ^leat a depai uie from En<yli h arsociations for so 
elemental y a treati e 

The employment of Grieek characters seemed iin 
avoidable In other lespects I have endeavoured to 
make the work available for the merely English 
student 


D la F mat d s M U G c 
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L -.INTEODCCTIOIf. ' 

1 . LANauAaE is tiiat wMch principally distinguishes 
man from the lower orders of creatiom It is insepa- 
rable from bis mental existence. Thought is internal 
language, and language is external thought. So dis- 
tinguishing a quality of human nature could not fail 
to arrest attention in a reflecting age. Locke aixi 
’Leibnitz recognised its importance in the philosophy 
of the human mind. But it was necessary to em- 
ploy a mode of investigation which was then but 
little understood, bufore the essential connection and 
true relations of mind and speech could be discovered. 
As the animal economy needed the help of Comparative 
Anatomy for its elucidation, so the Comparison of 
Languages alone can explain some of the operations of 
the human mmd. 

In other respects, also. Comparative Philology was 
long regarded as of great importance. It was looked 
upon as serving not only to promote a more exact ac- 
quamtance with particular languages, but also as deve- 
loping the nature of language itself ^ and thus aiding 

B 
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m the solution of the difficult pioblem of the oiigm of 
lan^S'uao^e \ 

These and* other consideration^ led to i^nany isolated 
effoits in this directiQn at an eaily peiiod but it is only 
A the ent •century that the subject ca^be said to 
ha\e a umed the features and acquire the proper 
tions of a science Since then it his had to encoiintei 
the fate of every nev sdlence It has been magnified 
by extrava ant pretensions and assailed by equally 
Extravagant depAciation Half knowledge on the one 
hand and utter ij^norance on the other are equally 
prejudicial But nle«inwhile a lar^^e numbei of works 
upcm the subj^ect have appealed tiom meli of literary 
emmejice composed in a spnit moderation and 
bearin^ evidence of gieat power and deep research 
They have placed the science of languaj^e upon a secure 
basis and furnished the materials for its wide and rapid 
extension 

Z Though an acquaintance with Comparative Gram 
n^ar will not do away with all the laboui and difficulty 
of acquiring the knowledge of lan^ua^es it will never 
theless facihtate their acqmsition Much of the diffi 
cult} to a beginner hes iji the stiaUj^eness of the forms 
which he meets with in a new languao*e Whatevei 
diminishes this strangeness will proportionately dimmish 
the difficulty of leamui^ the langua e He who is 
aware for mstance that in certain cases Geiman 
word have s wher the coiresponding words in En lish 
have t will more readily acquire a famiharity with the 
German words tMS das iieiss from his previous 
acquaintance with the English words iiliat that ivhite 
than another will who begins his study in ij^norance of 
this fact 

The 1 elation of Comparative Philology to history 
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admits of similar remarks. It has already tliro^ni 
much li^M upon historical points Tvhlch weie obscure^ 
and whichj for IJie scientific study of lauGc^age, 
must have remained obscure. Sojne valuable illustra- 
tions of ti^is may be found in the^*earlief pait of 
Mommsen’s ^ Ebmische Greschichte.’ But it is specially 
in regal d to the ante-historical p'Sriod of human exist- 
ence that the Science of^Language jiiomises importani 
results. A nation natuially desires to di&cover its 
origin, but history can tyice its couise only from the* 
time vrhen it had alrea^ reached a mature age. Its 
infancy, boyhood, and youth are hidden in a rnysterioiis 
obscuiity, or*coloured by legendary talesj* The Dn^ne 
Eecord oifeis but f^^ hints that could serve to ctnnect 
modern nations with the earliest period; nor weie they 
probably intended to pi event the mqiuries of science, 
any more than the narrative of the fourth day's ciea- 
tion was designed to supersede the investigations ^of 
Astronomy. 

It is not, however, exclusively* nor chiefly on accouiit 
" of its piactical utility that CompareCtive Philology 
deserves attention. It is woithy of being pursued for 
its own sake. Even in its pfesent stage it shows that 
human language deserves no mean place among the 
objects of nature. It exhibits a growiih as wonderful as 
that of the plants which furnisih the materials for the 
science of botany, and develoiis laws as subtle as those 
by which astronomy explains the moTiions of the planets. 

3 « The great vaiiety of languages is pei’haps rafeinble 
to the intimate connection between spirit and speech. 
The characteiistics of the one are exjiressed in the other. 
The humad mind is exactly the same, probably, m no t-wo 
individuals. Some peculiarity distinguishes the spiiitual 
nature of every member of the human family. This 
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variety is reflected in the outward expressions of mind 
In proportion a the int^|^Iect is cultivated the coun 
tenance as i mes a moi e distinct individuality In the 
higher stages df civilisation no tvo faces contain exactly 
he same" feature vhilst a want of cultye tends to 
leave a dead umfoimitv of expression 

Ijpon language af-o the mind impresses its own 
individuality and but foi aitficial restraints against 
multiplication there would be almost as many languages 
ns mdividuals ^ thousand distinct lan^ua^es aie said 
to be spoken upon the eaith The numbei of dialects 
IS immensely greatef Theie are places even m Europe 
whcie the inhabitants of each hamlet or small distiict 
speak ,such diffeient dialects of oni lanj^uage as to be 
almost unintelligible to eaci other The uneducated 
inhabitants of one county in England in some cases 
deem the lanonage of the next county stiange and 
almost barbarous Th^ people of I ancashire and those 
of Hamp hue both speakin^ o*enume Endish would 
be almos unintelligible to each other 

This natural tendency to diversity is checked by ^ 
artificial means The yse of written and printed 
characteis the influence of education and social inter 
course impait a certain deo^iee o£ uniformity to the 
speech of the same society or town or nation 

It IS evident that the attempt to form a Comparative 
Grammar of the entire lano'iiages of the human race 
would be futile Th6 materials of those lan^ua^^es even 
which have b^en stereotjrped in a classical character 
are not yet in a sufEciently forward state to be all 
embraced m the same work 

4 The Indo European bianch of the gie^t family of 
languages contains the most important liteiature is the 
most easily accessible and has to a great extent been 
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already examined and classified by eminent men, both 
of the piesent and of past generations. This division 
includes nearly all the^ languages spoken m Europe, and 
a laige propoition of those spoken m Asia, west of the 
Ganges. Its range has also been extended in moderii 
times by migru^tion. The English, Prench, and Ger- 
man languages are spoken in the prmcipal portion 
of North America, and- m i^lated parts throughout 
the rest of the world. 

Various terms have been adopted as a collective 
designation of these languages. Amongst them Indo- 
European seems the best adapted- for our present pur- 
pose. It is at ‘once intelligible to English readers, and 
sufSciently comprehensive; for until these languages 
were earned abroad by emigration, they were little, if 
at all, spoken either eastward of India or westward of 
Europe, whilst at a very early period they stretched in 
an almost uninterrupted chain from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic. 

This divLSion of languages, hdwever, does not include 
" those commonly called Semitic, and a few other 
strangers, of minor importance as far as concerns the 
literature which they possess; or the numbpis by whom 
they are spoken, are mixed among the Indo-European 
family. Thus the Georgian and Tmldsh m Asia ; the 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, Lappish, and Basque in 
Europe, must be left out of account. Probably farther 
investigation will show that some cf these are more or 
less intimately related in origin and cbvelopment to 
their neighbours. 

Bm The languages thus remaining under the desig- 
nation Indo-Euiopean, aie numerous and important. 
They may be conveniently arranged in seven classes, of 
which two belong to Asia and five to Europe, iinother 
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arrangement of them mic^ht be made into three dm 
SKn& the fir t includin<^ five of the abo\ 5 e classes 
distmgmshel bv the oldest lammatical foims the 
ecjnd th^t which has int^imeSiate foims and the 
third thaiwh ch ha the newest forms The leason for 
this will appeal haoie full} hezeaftei it will be suffi 
cient at piesent to miHation that in the nouns 1 jugiim 
e yol e gei jocli the l^etteis^ / oA (for 111) distin 
gm h fhe e divisions and that the same distinction is 
indicated m thei veibs I docet e teaches ger eigt 
1 } the letter d t (foi ts) 

1 I^DIC OR Sanskrit 

6 In consideiincr the seien classes we bemn with 
the most ea terly and that which also h s the most 
ancient liteiature i e the SiK krit It is a lan^nao^e 
which though posscb^ng volummous and valuable 
works m prose and veise has but lecentlj become 
known to Europe Thfe Science of LaUj^uagc as it is 
now pursued may indeed be looked upon as one of 
the results of the e tabiishment of Biiti h dominion 
in India Foi Biiti h resi lents ^ii illiam Jones 
amon st the fiist collected and bioii^ht ovei the stoies 
of this ancient literatuie which Grerman philolbj^ists 
with piofound lesearch and indomitable peiscveiance 
have made subservient to the elucidation of all the 
si tei lancruao-es 

The modern dialects of ISorthern India though of 
ne same stock interest us Ibss in the follovin^ inquiry 
The elucidation which we seek will be suflSciently 
supplied by the Sanskrit undei which namb howevei 
we include the 'Vcdcis as well as the moie lecent 
literature specially called Sanskiit 
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The Yklas are not only the most ancient literatme of 
India, -hut are also the olde-’t expression of thoiigrit in 
the Indo-European languages altogetheir. The late 
Professor li. H, WiEon, reasoning from, the^ laifer to the 
earlier compositions, supposed the heroic ^ poems jn 
Sanskrit to have been written about 300 years b.g., 
the laws of ]Manu three centuries earlier, the probe 
Brahraanas^ which elucidate the Tedas, /5b0 u.c., 
and the VMas themselves about 1300, B.a This^ 
however, can only be looked upon aa an approximation 
to the chronology of the' whole, for the several paits are 
evidently the work of different authors, and some weie 
manifestly-composed at a much eailier period than the 
time when the ^vhole weie collected and arranged 
together as we now have them. 

The VMas thus contain a literature older than the 
Homeric poems, and, what is more important in a gram- 
matical point of view, it is the literature of a people 
who had migrated a much shorter distance from the 
primitive abode of the race, and undergone much fewer 
political and social changes than the Greeks, the fo«^ 
of whose language, theiefoie, for this very reason, must 
be much nearer to the primitive type than either the 
Greek or any other branch of the same ’great family. 

The Vedas consist of four collections, the last being 
more recently ma^e than the other thiee. Then names 
aie: 1, Rig-Vkla; 2, Taju^^-Ykla ; 3, Saraa-Yech, 
and 4, Athavva-Ykla. Each consists of two divisions, 

e. the text, or Mantras^ and the ^commentary, or 
B ixihmanas. The former comprises principally sacred 
hymns addressed to various deities. Many of these are 
tepresentatives of natural objects, e»g. Agm (/fire’j, to 
which the first hymn of the Eig-VMa is addressed; the 
Mariits winds ’), to which the nineteenth is in part 
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addie sed "Many are addressed to h dm who piesides 
OTei the firmament and sends oi ’Withholds tfie fei 
tilising shower Tne valley of the fnd,iis appeals to be 
the locabtv vhere these hymns wo e prodi ced The} 

reflect sirojle habits life and a primitive state of 
society The sacrifices offered ne in o-eneial -lot costl} 
and the blessings imploied are principahy the niateiial 
advantages of the present life 

The Ian ua^e of these h}nins exhibits a nearer 
appioach than an^ other to the fiist forms m vhich 
thono*htnin tbave been expiessed bvthelndo Emopean 
blanch of the human family It serves to clear up 
many points left in ob iiritv by the fia mejitar} state 
ot ot ei languages and is an essential element in an} 
just appie 1 tion of the questions d'^ciissed m Com 
parati\e Grrammar 

The classical Sanslut however though of a later 
date contains a richer hteratiue and more abundant 
matejnals for hncniistic investigation The country in 
which it appears to have been first employed as a 
spoken Ian uage and to which as a spoken lancma^e 
in its puiity it Vas confined is India The woids 
preserved by Ctesias in the tim^ of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon show that the influence of the language had 
extended over the south as well as he noith The 
people bv whom it was employed aie probably the same 
race as those who cent], ries earlier sang the 'V eda 
hymn on the banks of the Indus Everything shows 
that they came fronot tne north west and gained posses 
Sion of India by conquest The simple mythology which 
the\ bi ought wUh them wa soon lemodelled under the 
hand of poets and sages and probably m part thioUj^h 
contact with the primitive inhabitants whom they found 
in the country India thus became the home and 
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the Sanskrit language the organ, of the Brahman 
religion ^ ^ t <• 

The literature < which is 'contained in this language 
extends over a considerable space of time.. It must 
date its commencement, at least, soon after the invasion 
of the country,. The earliest productions have probably 
perished, and it would be some i^ime before the heroic 
deeds of the invaders would he made the ground-work 
of the voluminous epic poems Maliahliarata and Put- 
mdyana. It ceased to be a spoken language in conse? 
quence of the popular agitations in behalf of Buddhism, 
and the prominence giitiu to the ^common dialects in 
opposition t/j> the language of the predominant religion. 
Sanskiit, however, ^jontmued to be the language of the 
Brahman religion, hf learning, and of poetry, it con- 
tains numerous works in various branches of knowledge 
from the earliest to recent times. 

The utility of this language.in our present inquiry 
results from the almost perfect pieservation of forms 
which have only a fragmentary eand perplexing appear- 
ance in modern languages. The Englj.sh word 
for example, is used by us as a past tense, although 
nothing m its letters indicates past time, unless it be a 
instead of the o, of the present come. This, however, 
is not felt to be a tense-sign at all, for it occurs m just 
the reveise way m the present Ireah^ as compared with 
broke. ISfoi is there any termination to the woid came, 
except m the almost obsolete seccpid person singulai 
earnest^ to show what person and how ^many persons 
came, whilst m Sanskrit a corresponding |?ord not only 
indicates the tense, but has no less than nine different 
endmgs, to show whether it applies to the first, second, 
or thud person, and whether it includes only one or 
two or more individuals. The enigmatical second 
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person, sm^ulai ccfAiest i& explained by one of them 
Acrain tbe same lan^^ua e has eij^ht difieien^' '^ndmgb 
as many oase of a n un One of them pi esents the 
form out of which the En li h possessive s has come 
This te m^Lnation thus appeal s to be the lemains >f i 
foim older than the Eno-lish lano-iiao-e itself and not to 
have come fiom addmg his to a noun and then con 
tractino* these to ether ?s some have assumed thus 
talm queen s own to b foi queen his o\\ n and 
men s ideasr for men his idea That such expres 
sions occui m Eno^Iish yriteis as the Lin^ his hoise 
only shoy that whoever fir t originated them found the 
foim of the po e sive case oh cure and ccnld not rest 
without explainino- what they did not understand 
Thus an appeal to oldei records supplies the pait of the 
in&ciiption which time had obliterated 

The Sanskrit will generally be ppealed to in the 
following pages the Vedas sometimes a having a few 
leniains of a still older form hut other lan^^uages neaily 
related to them will not come within our scope They 
“e the following 

1 The Pi te it oi popular dialects assi ned to suboi 
din ate characteis m Sansk>it diamas They aie gene 
rally distingui bed hy a considei xble softening of sounds 
and decay of grammatical foims 

2 The P iU which was conveyed by bam h^d 
Biiddnists to Cevlon It became like SansLiit lom 
which it differed pimcipall} in tbe loss of grammatical 
forms a leained language It contains theoloc<-ical 
woiks on the Buddhist rehgion as early as the fifth 
centui} A n ^ 

3 The liai i which was pieserved in the Islands 
of Java and Bah as a liteiary and poetic language 
Its j^rammatical foims became mutilated very much 
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like those of the Pah, by contact with a stiange 
peoples . 5 \ 

4. The Gtjijsy language belongs to tire same class, 
for after t£e most Varied theoiies had b§en adopted ^ 
respecting their origin, as indicated in ^^he naiij.es 
Gypsies (^g^iptians), Boheiniens (Eohemlan^), it has 
come to be generally admitted ^ifeat this singulai people 
came fiom India. T^eir language is the old» Sanskrit^ 
though very much corrupted and mixed mth foreign 
elements. • • * ^ 

The modern languages of India belonging to the 
same family are reckoned by Pj)tt to he twenty- four in 
number, ^fhe principal is the Hindostanee? Thg}’* all 
bear the relation 6f daughters to the iSanskiit, and not 
that of sisters, iil^e the four noticed above. They have 
each a peculiar deviation of features from the primitive 
type, and have only a subordinate relation to our subject. 

• 

2, IRANIC. 

• 

7* The secoiid class of the Indo-Ejiropean langull^s 
is called Iranie^ and belongs principally to the country 
between the Indtis and the Tigiis. It is so called from 
the Persian wor(i Iran — another form of the Sanskrit 
word Aiyan — applied to the region which stretches 
fiom the chain «f the Hindoo Koosh to the Persian 
Gulf. The term Iiaman incMdes a consideraljle number 
of languages. • 

1. Of these the oldest is the Zenc\ the language of 
the Zend-Avesta, or sadied writings ^cribed to Zo- 
roaster. The countiy where this language prevailed, 
and th^ people by whom it was employed cannot be 
exactly defined, and th<^ language itself piesents many 
difficulties. Early investigations in it were carried on 
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principally by mean of translations and piesented 
ther^foie but conftised and unsatisfactoi} results Of 
late bowe\ei it has been subjected to more scientific 
inve i^ation and much assistance has been derived 
from the chscovery and elucidation of the aiiov headed 
inscriptions belonging to the time of the Ach^menidse 
The a^e of Darius to horn some ot these msciiptions 
owe thei:^ esi tence is we^i known and it lends some 
help in conjecturino' the ao-e of the Zend Avesta 
I pr on comparing the grammatical foims of the inscrip 
tions with those of the Zend language the latter are 
found to be of an olck^r chaiacter and they therefore 
belong to an earlier date They are thus reieried to a 
pernd earlier than the fifth century b c These 
writino' are loo ely spoken of as the writings of Zo 
roaster but the date of hxs existence is a problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved Besides it appears that only 
a small portion can justly he ascribed to him and 
ther fore if the time when he hved could be fixed it 
would leave the chronology of a "reat part of the Zend 
A sta doubtful 

The great diffeience between the ^Tammars of the 
Sanskrit and the Zend might favour the idea that some 
centuiies had elapsed aftei the separation of the two 
peoples before the Zend acquued the form m which it 
was written Such would undoubtedly be a leasonable 
inference if we could assume that the Zend was de 
veloped horn the Sanaknt But the two peoples may 
ha^e spoken ver^ diffeient languages even before they 
separated ]ust as in Eno’land the people of two counties 
01 the educated and uneducated in the same county 
speak differently one fiom anothei It appears to have 
been a religious movement which caused the sepaiation 
of the Iianian from the Indian branch The oldest 
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Iranians were fire-worshippers. It is in the nattne of 
things^ probable that the zial for ^^his religion would 
manifest itself chiefly in some particular ‘province, and 
principally affect some paiticular class of the com- 
munity, probably not the most educated. They wouM, 
therefore, already have a characteristic — a so-called 
provincial — language. So that if the Zend-xivesta 
were wntten immediately en the separation of the 
two peoples, its language would differ vei^ much 
from that of the educated classes whom -they left, and 
whose writings have become known to us as Sanskrit. 
The word Iranian itself furnisher -one illustration out of 
many whiCh might be adduced. The SaiTskrit -^nrd 
Aryan appears in'*Zend as Airyan, in accordance with a 
general practice that, when y follows a single consonant, 
i is inserted in the preceding syllable. Thus what one 
(perhaps the educated) called aryan {ar as in/ar), the 
other (peihaps the uneducated) called mvyan {cut like 
%T in jive). Even now, in English, where one ^says 
^ cere you coming,’ another cays, ^ aire you coming.’ 
Whatever caused the difference, it may have exis^ 
before tbe sepaiation of the peoples, and, therefore, 
supphes no argument against the antiquity of the 
Zend-Avesta. 

We find here two circumstances which render the Zend 
valuable in a work on Comparative Grammar. One is 
that it presents another instance of a very ancient and 
almost primitive language of the Indo-European family, 
side by side with tbe Sanskrit. The second considera- 
tion is that it presents grammatical modifications pecu- 
liarly its own, and thus serves strikingly to elucidate the 
genesis language. 

Pott seems mclined to fix its locality in Bactria, and 
Professor Schleicher calls the language Old Bactrian. 
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But it IS not well to build too mucb upon wbat is mere]} 
hypothetical I * 

2 The neft Iranian language in histoiical ordei is 
that of iheG ov hea led msci iptio is helouo-m to the 
rei^n of the Achpgmenidse which therefore belongs to 
the fifth centuiy b c and to the 1 ind of Media The 
phonetic deca} of its ^im shows that it belon^^s to a 
later period than the Zend 

The modern Petsian stiilangly illustrates the 
d^ tractive effect of tune upon the framewoik of Ian 
gua^^e Lil e the English it *has y leseived but few 
ren ains of the infiecttops which aie so abundant m the 
older-, lancri ao*es of the same class It w Ja a ha ty 
geneialisati n which led to the ide^ that the Persian 
was closel} related to the modem languages of Grer 
man} and England and that the fuller forms of oldei 
dialect were only excrescences which disfij^ured them 
A ]uster analysis has sh-^wn that in regaid to giam 
matical inflection these modem lan^uaj^es aie but 
scanty rmns whilst the ‘Sanskrit piesents a ^land and 
d^obt complete edifice 

4 To the east of Iian there are a few scattered 
populations which have issued fiom the same stock 
and speak lan^uaj^es belonging to i^e same class as 
those mentioned above They have thus far rendeied 
but little seivice to Compaiative Gr^ammar and heie 
reqime but a biief notice 

The Pushtoo in ASghanistan is neailv related to the 
Persian but exbjibits some peculiar ^lammatical forms 
and has a lai^e admixture t)f foiemn woids The 
Belooclie of which but little is known is spoken at the 
mouth of the Indus and the Pm see by the Ptisees in 
Guzerat and elsewhere 

5 To the Nestwaid we meet with three other mem 
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bers of the same family. The language of the Koovds 
in Koofdistan ; the Ossetic^ ^oken hj^ a small mouni^ain 
tribe on the Caucasus, who call themseWes Iron, and 
their country Iron-sag, thus pieservmg the tradition of 
their origin ; and the Amienian^ whjch possesses m 
impoitant littrature, including a franslation of the 
Septuagint, made at the beginnifig of the fifth century, 
and of the woiks of jome ef the Greek fathers. It 
seems likely, when further examined, to render moie 
extensive service upon questions of Comparative Graru- 
mar than any other language of this class, except the 
Zend. * ^ • 

Almost ^11 the modern literatinre of this clag^ of 
languages containda considerable admixture of S^itic 
words, in consequence of their geogiaphical position, 
and of the spread of Mohamedamsm. 

The Iranian class of languages is remarkable for the 
number of characters emplojjed in writing them, the 
Zend, the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and the ArmeiTian, 
having characters qiute distm«t one from the other. 

• 

3. LETTO-SLATIC. 

6m The third class consists of the Lettic and Slavic 
languas^es. 

o o 

1. The Lettic includes the Lettish, the Lithuanian, and 
Old Prussian. The Lettish fs spoken in Kuiland and 
Livonia, but has been much corrupted by the mfluence 
of other languages. • 

The Lithuanmn is now spoken by only a small popu- 
lation in the north-east of Prussia and in the neigh- 
bouring Mistricts of Eussia. Its litei'ary store is very 
circumscribed and of recent date. It has, however, 
considerable value on account of its almost perfect pre- 
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servation of some of the on mal grammatical forms 
The Old Pi s ai\ which ias nov, erased to be a spoken 
language bol'e a -veiy close re emhlance tathe Lithua 
man The}^ were neithei of them much expo ed to the 
mfluence of thosQ external causes which geneigflj modify 
the language of a people The Lithuafiians occupied 
a flat and maishy co«ntiy and never attained a veiy 
high stat?^ of emh ation The %haractei of their home 
together with tbe inactive political life which the} have 
led will help* to aecoimt for the unalteied state of then 
languac^e The Sanskrit for instance has piobably 
preseived the interrogative pionoun in its primitive 
sta.t^ It theie appears a la*? so written three thousand 
} eais^^^o In the Lithuaman as spokenat the present day 
it IS likewise las whilst the Gieek almost three thou 
sand years ago had changed it to /los the Latin above 
two thousand yeais ago to qias the Gothic fifteen bundled 
years ago to has and wp have it in the still fuither 
redifced form of /mo {loJto) The Lithuaman 7 ati as 
again is almost identical with the Sans Jataias whilst 
Greek is loUios the Lat utm the Go liiathna 
and Eng iiJiethei Theie is peihaps no othei people 
who have spoken the origm&l Indo European lan^^uage 
with so little alteration m many of its giammatical foims 
for the same length of time 

B 2 The second ha icli includes a lar^e numbei of 
languages stietchin^^ fion\ the Adriatic to the Gulf of 
Finland and from the coast of the North Sea to the 
Uial mountains They are condensed together how 
ever principally in Eussia and Austria Histoiy cannot 
tiace the Slavic population back to their oiiginal abode 
in Asia but it finds them at a "very early peiioa in the 
extreme East of Europe Herodotus in the fifth cen 
tury B c speaks of the BouSim iv 21 and Larcher in 
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hu note upon the passage says, The^opmion of Eennel 
and Heerhn, who assign th% Bud ini to th^ vicmity of 
Toroiiiej near the scwithern border of the government 
of Tambof, is entitled to preference.’ The description of " 
them acco 2 :ds with the idea of their b^fng a part of the 
Slavic people, ^nd Shafank, in his important work upon 
the antiquities of the Slavic race, does not hesitate to 
claim them. This people, therefore, who probably left 
the primitive abode at about the same time as the 
Iranians, are found on ihe north of the Caspian at 
the time when the Medgs under Darius were leaving a 
wiitten memorial of their presence"' on the south of the 
Caspian m the airow-headed insciiptions.-* They ap'pem' 
in Dacia, north-w^st of the Black Sea, in conta*ct with 
the Eomans under Trajan, at the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era. We find the evi- 
dence of their presence later in Pannoma, for Buda is 
one of the names of Pesth, the -capital of Hungary, Q^nd 
in more recent times they gave its name to the town of 
Bunzlau, more properly Budissin, in the Pmssian pros. 
Vince of Lusatia. Thus, as time passes bn, we find them 
proceeding further westwaid.- 

The Slavonians began to attain political consolidation 
and importance after the death of Attila, who with his 
Huns had held them in terror and subjection. The Bo- 
hemian nation appears as early as 650 ; the Bulgarian 
about the same time, but in greater power under Boris 
in 850 ; the Moravian under Eastislawand the farfamed 
Swatopliik during the ninth century; ''the Polish as 
early as the seventh century ; the Eussian under Eurik 
in 862 ; and the Servian in the eleventh century. Some 
of these sfates for a short time extended their dominion 
along the south coast of the Baltic and westward to 
the mouth of the Elbe. The only independent Slavic 

c 
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nation at present is Eussia^ the rest being under foieign 
dominion a^d the imperial family £ven of ETa&sia is of 
Grerman oiigm 

The hteiatuxe of the Slavomans is modern The 
earhest remains 9‘0 no further back than th^ ninth cen 
tuiy The first impulse woh given to it by the two 
brothers "Methodius and Cyiiilus (Constantine) who 
came from Constantinople as Shiistian missionaries to 
labour among the blavonians as Ulfilas had done four 
or five centmies befoie amoru, the Groths They made 
an alphabet founded upon the Greek chaiactei which 
with some modifications is still employed in Eu sia and 
Sei7ia They translated the Gospels into the languacj’e of 
the people amon vhom they dwelt who were probablj 
the Bulgarians The Ian uage is therefore sometimes 
called Old Bulg'anan as well as Old Slavic and Church 
Slavic The last name is employed in consequence of 
th^ languao’e in which the missionaries made their trans 
lation being still employed in the services of the Gieel 
J2i^rch so that like the Latin in the Soman Catholic 
Church it has acquired an ecclesiastical character Nes "" 
tonus in the eleventh century also wrote his Chionicles 
of Eussia in the same languacre 

No less than fifteen Ian ua^es are* enumerated as be 
longino* to this class Seveial of them however havShad 
but little literary development Tho^ which contain the 
most impoitant literature are — 1 the Bohemian whose 
remams be<nn with a collection of national poems be 
longing to the thirteenth century 2 the Polish which 
begins with the Psalter of Florian belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and 3 the Russian 
which has made rapid pro ress since the time of Peter 
the Gieat and now possesses an extensive hterature 
especially upon scientific subjects 
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The pld or Church Slavic^ is the most serviceable, of 
this branch for the ^purpose^of Comparative Grramrnai% 
but this entire class iS not quoted in the foil o^ung work 
because the Sanskrit and Zend elucidate the ^points to 
which it would apply^ sufficiently for oiir pui'pose. 

<v 

4. GE^ECO-ITALIC. 

The fourth class is the Grccco-Italic^ spoken 
pimcipally in the two gr^t peninsulas which run south- 
wards into the Mediteri^nean, and m the neighbouring 
islands. That neither the GieekUibr the Latin owes its 
origin to the other^j^but that they are related togeth^ as 
sister-languages be^comes obvious on an examination of 
their grammatical forms and the roots of words. Their 
resemblance to one another is somewhat disguised by 
their being written m different character^, and by the 
circumstance that different means are resorted to^m 
expressing the analogous changes which time has pro- 
duced m both. The defective analysis of foimer yea^a. 
caused the Latin to be spoken of as cUrived from the 
Greek, wheieas recent investigations have shown that, m 
some instances at least, the Latin has older foims than 
the Greek. Such,' for example, is the preservation of 
the ablative singular which is wanting in Greek, and the 
fuller ending -6us In the dative plural. Greek, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly has many older forms than 
the corresponding Latin ones. Evidence also suppoits 
the theory that the Itahc tribes did not enter Italy by 
sea from Greece, but by land from the north. The 
Hellenic and Italic races seem to have parted company 
in the nefghbourhood of the Danube and to have taken 
a southerly direction pre^dously to the approach of the 
Slavic lace, w^hich we have seen in the same region. 
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The first thiee gias es piipbaoly ^ f the oi ginal abode 
of the at the sama time fte Indian tal mg a 

south ea tein direction the Ii man a oath v estein 
\\hilst the Slavic wnt diiect y westward e now- 
come to those la es which fiom their mojre westeily 
position and fr m the gieatei detiatiofi of tneu Ian 
guaj^es from the ori^nal type seem to have left the 
commoji home a an eailier t%ne Then history also 
exhibits them in a more adventurous and victorious 
chaiactei which agiees with the idea that they weie the 
first to break oft the as ociatio^js of home and daie to 
invade distant lands 

£1 1 The G eel Ian uao*e claim^ our first attention 
from 2^s occupyino* a more easteily position and pos 
ses&ino* an older literature than the Latin It flourished 
prmcipaily in the eastern pemnsula of theMeditenanean 
m the islands of the Archipelago and on the western 
co^t of Asia Minor It there piodiiced the most perfect 
literature in the world — a literature which continues 
^eatly to influence the opinion the character and the 
msti utions of the members of the Indo Euiopean 
family throughout Europe and America 

The variety with which Greek was spoken as a living 
lanooiage is illustiated in three prmcipal dialects the 
^olic Doric and lomc The last differs considerably 
from the other two This diffeieifce is illustrated in 
the national leo-end by iEolus and Dorus being repre 
sented as sons and Ion as a giandson of Hellen The 
Ionic grew up m a forei n land Asia Mmoi a fact 
represented m the legend by the name of Ion s father 
Xuthus meamng bamshed 

The Ionic faz surpasses the other dialects in the 
abundance and peifection of its liteiary remains The 
oldest form in which it appears is the Ejpic dialect of 
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Homer and HesioS, whose date is vaiionsly fixed from 
the twdiih to the ninth ceidnrj" n. e. It next appears 
in the Xetv Ionic of Herodotus, which belongs to the 
middle of tlie fifth century. But its richest productions 
ai'e.m the dialect, bi ought tomarvellous j^erfectimi 
by dramatist^ historians, philosoph^ers and orators, 
from the nuddle of the fifth to tl^e middle of the fourth 
centuries. . . 

The jEoUg was spoken chiefly in Asia Hinor,- Bceotia 
and Thessaly, and includes the celphrated names of 
Alcaeus, Sappho and Corinna. The range of its litera- 
tine IS very limited, burit preserves some very old foims 
in its grammatical construction, and has a special inte- 
rest from its close resemblance m several points to the 
Latin language. 

The* Doric was spoken chiefly in the north of G-ieece, 
in the Peloponnese, in Crete, and in Sicily. Its princi- 
pal representatives are Pindar and Theociitus. 

The Greek furnishes us with stiikmg examples illus- 
trative of the effect accomplished in a ceitam length of 
time by the influences which aie continually producing 
phonetic decay m living languages. The language of 
Homer may be regarded as ^ve hundred years later than 
that of the Vedas ; and this diffeience of time corre- 
sponds with the ditference of form in the one language as 
compared with th^e other. For instance, the genitive 
.case singular of the a stems in Sanskrit ends m a-sya. 
In Homer it is o-m, in which we see that every element 
has undergone a change ; for a the lighter vowel o is 
substituted in both cases, for y the vowel and s is lost 
altogether. Five hundred yeais latei, again, the Attic 
dialect presents to us the same form i educed to on ; that 
is, 00 IS reduced to the weaker foim ou^ and i is lost 
altogether. These changes are not sporadic instances 
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winch mignt he owing to accident They affect the entii e 
of the lano-uage to whi->h they belong and rest upon 
geneial piiiMples Theie s no e:^hinple of the oldei 
a sya in the language of Homer nOi an} instance of the 
Homeric o w m the /ttic dialect The e effects appeal 
as if the} ^ere accomplished at once and the efoie aiti 
ficiall} but this only le nits from our not possessing 
liteiaiy recoids during the time which inteivened be 
tween these epochs to illustrate the ^^ladual appi caches 
towaids the final result Any one will see how gradu 
ally such modifications aie effected who examines the 
chan^^e yhich is oing onfiomrt tos fiom hath to has 
m instance in the thud person singulai of ^he present 
ten^ in Engli h \eibs It is long since it be^^an and it 
IS not }’^t completed but if when he this exteiminated 
and has is umveisal all the intervening literature be 
tween the first employment of s and the last use of th 
were to disappear we should have an instance similar 
to those noticed above 

12 2 The Italic branch of this class of languages 
belon s almost exclusively to the western peninsula of 
the Hediteiranean The Latin tube giaduall} crained 
the upper hand in the polit cal constiti tion of the coun 
try and the I atm Ian uage became the oro-an of public 
life of education and of liteiatiire It was not fiov 
ever the only lano-uao-e spohen by the Indo Emopean 
population who entered the peninsula from the noiih 
It IS evident that befoie their arrival or soon aftei then 
settlement their speech was maiked by varieties as dis 
tinct as the Greek dialects and though only one has 
become embodied in a considerable literature } et some 
important remains belongm^^ to others have recently 
been discovered 

The science of lan^^uage has thiown consideiable 
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light upon the character of the ancient population of 
Italy, seems to have bee^i inva{ie,d in succession ^by 
veiy different raceS^ Someff of them probably were not 
Indo-Em'opbans. But several tribes of which remains 
have been preserved e'^ddently belong to "the same family ~ 
as the Latjin, In the extreme south-e^t of fhe country 
inscriptions have been discovered composed in a lan- 
guage which, for want of a better name, has been called 
lapygian. It appear# at one time to have prevailed 
more or less throughout Apulia and Calabria. The 
remains of this language have not yet been sufficiently 
deciphered to determine the exact ethnological position 
of the peeple by whom it was s|)oken, and they appear 
to have presented but little if any lesistance t(f*the 
superior civilisatrou of Greece; for Apulia, which is 
spoken of in the time of Timseus the historian (400 
A.u,c.) as inhabited by barbaious lapygians, in less 
than two centuries appears to be an entirely Greek 
distnct, 

Cieaier evidence is supplied of the relation of two 
other peoples, or branches of the same people, who 
early occupied the middle of the peninsula, Le. the 
Latin and the Upibnun branches. The latter, including 
the Marsians and Samnites in the south, coihpnsed a 
considerable popxdation. The dialects which prevailed 
amongst them have a close lesemblance to one another, 
but m many points they form a contrast to the Latin. 
Distinctions appear which are also found m other 
classes of the Indo-European languages. Thus, where 
the Eoman employed as in the interrogative pro- 
noun, the Samnite and Umbrian employed j?, sounds 
which also distinguish the lomc from the Attic dialects 
in Greek, and the Celtic languages in Bretagne and 
Wales from the Gaelic and Irish. The Latin language 
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has upon the whole some such relation to the Lmbio 
Samnite as the Ionic has^to the Doric whilst the va 
iieties in tbe Oscan and Umbrian as well as othei 
dialect related to them in distin tion froni the L tin 
aie similar to thoser of the Done in Sicily and in 
^arta 

Of all the Italic languages the Latin only has fi r 
mshed us with any considerable liteiature and fiom it 
theiefore oiii examples for this branch of lano-ua^es 
will be pimcipally deii’^ed It presents no great lite 
rary wuiks m a perfect state*^ earlier than the second 
centuiy b c "What precedes that period is fiagmen 
t^ or only brief Ihese oldei remains exhibit some 
arcffiiic forms which are of «-ieat vsdue But Pom an 
literaturie is eveial centuries later thefn that of Greece 
which of itself is sufficient to account foi the termi 
nations of Latin words hem upon the ^hole much 
more curtailed than the corre ponding Greek ones 
Thu^ the genitive singular which appears in Sanskrit 
as a sya in Homer as o lo and in Attic Greek as on 
(from oo) IS in Latin two oi three centuries latei 
reduced to i (horn oi) The classic literature of the 
Latm language is not only of a later jdate but i also 
far inferior m extent and vaiietv to the liteiature of 
Gieece The style of the two difieis materially The 
Latin is distin uished rathei by a sonorous majesty 
and exactness of expre sion than by the j^raceful 
elegance and endless versatility of her Giecian sister 
But their close relationship to one another is neverthe 
less undeniable This is lenjfeied e^udent by an ex 
ammation of their grammatical stiuctiue and it would 
be unnecessaiy to quote two languages so nearly allied 
in order to illustrate Comparati\ e Grammar but for the 
circumstance that they supply each other s defects in a 
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remaikable manner. Thus^ffor instance, the letters s, 
Wy afe •generally ^either lost or disguised in certmn 
positions m Greek, but are more or less fully preserved 
m Latin. On the other hand, the aspirates, which are 
numerously represented m Greek, are generally lost ct 
altered in Lato. Again, the Greek preserves short 
vowels when final, but the Lafen drops them, whilst 
final consonants, lost m^Greekj are preserved ili Latin. 
So, also, the Greek distmctly preserves the important 
aorist forms, but has greatly obscured the refiexive 
pronoun in verbs, whilst m Latin the latter is unmis- 
takable and the former almost absent. 

r 5. CELTIC. 

13 . The fifth class consists of the Celtic languages. 
This name appears, vaiiously modified, m application to 
the Galatians of Asia Minor,, the Gauls ( Galli ) ol 
northern Italy and France, the CelUlhen of Spain, 
and the Gael of Scotland. The earliest notices of the 
people represent them as occupying a cpnsiderable part 
of the south-west of Eurojie and the British Isles, 
but we have no historical evidence to connect then^ 
with the original abode of the family in Asia. The 
settlement m Asia 3Iinor appears to have been the 
result of a migiatiou eastward from Europe. Bohemia 
owes its name to them, for the Bon were one of their 
tribes. The Celtic languages are now spoken in Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Highlands^ of Scotland, 
Wales, and Bretagne. Some remains also are preserved 
of the language of Cornwall and of the ancient Gauls. 
The principal literature of the Celts belongs to a recent 
period, and the inflections of the language have, conse- 
quently, become greatly abridged. Ko doubt, however. 
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lemains of the fact that tie Celtic belongs to the Indo 
European family and thal^ it i veiy neaily reSated to 
the Italic Ian uao^e The effect which tinie has had in 
abridom^ or de troym^j the grammatical inflections will 
te seen n comparing the Irish ecli hoi e with the 
Latin eqii ii and the San krit a iv as i deich ten 
I dec e 1 s da an 

The Celtic languatyes are al o subiect to some pecu 
bar phonetic changes One of them is the assimila 
ion of vowels bv which a weak oi stiong vowel causes 
the insertion of one of its own class m the pieceding 
s} liable if there be n t one there alieady as in echaiie 
1 e ( mniio muleteer ) which required for its full 
expianjation the help of the coriespondiUj^ Latin word 
equal lus groom The ^ aftei i has caused ^ to be 
inserted before ? which then ultimately causes a to 
disappear A similai mfluence is exerted in other 
cases upon a subsequen syllable for example the a of 
labra in labi a ta'i (1 loquu n tm ) requires the ending 
to be to whilst the -2/ of dhximlahi (1 loqua n tw) 
requires tii 

Anothei striking peculiarity is the aspiration ot 
initial consonants that is h is added to an initial con 
sonant in connection with certain chan es of mflec 
ti n or deiivation thus gaii is voice and fo -ghui 
sound 

These and other peculiarities render it difficult to 
introduce the Celtic languaj^es into a work like the 
pre ent Tlr^ necessaiy explanations would greatl} 
increase its bulk and the peculiar phenomena of this 
class of Ian ua^es would render the subject more com 
plex than is desirable for an elementary work 
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6. TETJXOSIC LASG|aGES * 

f 

I 

' * TEUffONIC. 

14 » The sixth class is the Teutonic, including three ^ 
principal branches, the Grothic, the Low Gemnan, and 
the Scandinavian. It is distmgmsheci from the Ger- 
manic^ which comprises the High German language. 
These terms are emplc^ed not as being scieiftifically 
accurate, for that would be difficult at the present 
stage of the subject, but as being* intelligible and 
definite. * 

The sixth and seventli classes^erm the second and 
third dmsKTns mentioned in section 5 , and ^e dis^^^ 
guished from the classes of languages previously enume- 
rated by a remarkable feature. The operation of what 
is called Grimm's Law of Consonant Changes separates 
the sixth and seventh classes from the other five, as well 
as from one another. At present the cause of these 
changes is hidden. ^Miy should the sounds /t, p 
have been changed by the Teutons for the aspirates Ih 
(chy gh), th {dh)y pli (/, v) ^ Hot from any preference 
for aspirates, for the ongmal aspirates at the same time 
were changed to g, dy h, Hor are these latter special 
favourites, for in their turn they have to give place to 
hy ty p. All the languages of the sixth class have 
undeigone this change^ though in many respects they 
differ greatly from each other, and many of them, as 
long as history has known them, have been entirely 
independent one of the other. Of course, however, 
the presumption is that when the change was made 
they all formed but one language. We will take the 
following instance, illustiatmg the effect upon letters 
belonging to both the labial and dental organs; the 
Icelandic word fotVy Swedish foty Gothic fotuSy Anglo- 
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Saxon fat En li h foot Old S xon fot Friesian fat 
Dutch toet all have the a piiate (/ v) for tne first 
consonant and the mule (t) foi the last the final o and 
s n two case hem^ tfie nominitive si^^n Now the 
C'as es of lan^u? e vhich we have considered before 
a^ree in h vm a mute ( 2 j) for the first ^^onsonant and 
a local (f/) foi the as e ff Sansknt pad as Grieek 
2^018 f')T 2 ods gen pod-os L m pes foi pecs gen 
2?e I IS 

It is moreovei sn^ulai that fiom the sixtn clas 
as a startincr point a peifectly analogous chancre is 
made in piodiicin^ ^he seventh cla s or the Hi^h 
^^man lan u ^e Thus the word ment oned above 
IS in High Geiman fuss which does not preserve the 
final t of the sixth lass nor leturn to the oiigmal cl of 
the other clas es but changes the mute into an aspirate 
The aspii^e however has become s in modern German 
^eneralh as it has m modern English m the third 
pel on singular present of verb e g has for haih It 
was also the practice to preserve the characteiistic t of 
the sixth class when final thus pioducmo- hence by 
assimilation is foi mod ss In o her cases the compound 
is written and pronouncec^ ts Init al aspirates appear 
to have resisted the change and theiefore / remains in 
the abo^e word instead of becomiUj^ b But the legulai 
cnan^e is seen m the woid leib as ompared with the 
English loaf 

The time when the e chaUj^es took place cannot be 
exactly de eim-med but Giimm identifies the Goths and 
Oetci and the lattei as far as then language is known 
to us seem to have retained the orij^inal consonants 
Indeed th names indicate the difierence foi Getse has 
the mu e (t) m place of which Goths has the aspnate 
{^h) The con n nt chan e geneially theiefoie 
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probably accompanied this mange of name^ and topk 
place as fbe Gretse dlsappeaiJ-ed, and the Gc'^hs acquired 
impoitancej,*that is, a short time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. % 

'Not only the Get8e, but also the* Thracians, are 
identified by Grimm as belonging to the same lace of 
people with the Goths. We have thus the means of 
tracing them to an e5iily period, and to a ^remote 
easterly position. The Thracians are mentioned by 
Homei, and are described by Herodotus as being more 
numerous than all otliers except the Indians. He 
mentions also that Darius encountered the Getas on^his^ 
march to Scythia^^ We thus find evidence of c'Se 
presence of the Teutons in considerable numbers^ on the 
north-west of the Black Sea, at a time when a large 
body of the Slavonians were north of the Caspian, and 
the Celts were in the west of Europe, whilst the Grceco- 
Italic race already possessed the north coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The order in which they entered Europe 
appears, therefore, to have been the following : 1. The 
Celts; 2. The Greeco-Itali : 3. The Teutons and Ger- 
mans ; 4. The Slavonians. 

15 > 1. Gothic. A remarkable passage in Strabo con- 
fiims the view tak-en by Grimm as to the relation of 
the Get£B, Thracians, and Goths ; for he states that in 
the time of AugiTstus, ^^Elms Catus brought fiom 
beyond the Ister (Danube) 50,000 persons of the 
Getse, a people speaking the same language with the 
Thracians, into Thiace, and they now live there under 
the name of Moesians.’ JSTow, it was for the inhabitants 
of Mcesia, that Ulfilas, 300 years later, made his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, which is hence called the 
Moeso-Gothic. This work, though preserved only in 
fragments, is, in some respects, the most important of 
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all the liteiary lemams of |:lie Teutons foi the pui poses 
of Coinpar:|ti\ e Giammai^ It b«lon s to the years 
360— 80 A B but pieserves m§.ny tiaces of the Ian 
cruage of a much eaijier peiiod e peci illy m the use of 
fhe shoitfvowete a i a It exhibits h(i^^evel the 
effect of time in wastmo* away the ,^1 anftnatical inflec 
tions of woids It ^re&eives two of the four letters 
mentioned in Sect 11 oiiginally belonging to the 
genitive case singular but this is probably m conse 
tjuence of s beino^ one of thg two The (xothic form 
vulf i s appears fuller than the eailiei Latin equ i (tor 
equ 0 ^) but the* si n of the accusative siUj^ulai 
""w^ch IS still preserved veiv full} m Gieek and Latin 
is alm<^t entirely lost m Grothic 

^ The Low Gemian branch includes (a) The Old 
Saxon spoken on the continent and supplying a 
valuable poem of the 9th centuiy called the Heljand 
( Saviour ) (6) The Friesic pol en by a numerous 

population who occupied the coasts of the Noith Sea 
from Flanders to Tutldnd in the 13th centuiy It 
contains some remains of the 13th and 14th cen 
tunes which strikmo'h ];iesemble the lauw^uage of the 
Angles (c) The Dutch {d) The Flemish and (e) 
the Anglo Saxon Ibis last is th^ most impoitant of 
the Low Greiman branch both m le^^aid to the compass 
of its liteiature and ita near relatron to our own Ian 
gua e The poem of Beowulf exhibits the ante chris 
tian ideas of the 6th and /th centuries and contains 
many reminiseences brought over from the continent 
although in its presenf form it is of a much latei date 
and chrLstianised The oldest Anglo Saxon 

remains aie thiee or four centuiies later than the 
G-othic of Ulfilas and the ^lainmatical forms aie cor 
lespondingly diminished The sij^n of the nominative 
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singular s, for instance, retained in the Gothic, as well 
as m the ‘older langTiages, is lost in Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
the Anglo-Saxon, gaest^ ‘ guest/ suffers m comparison 
with the Gothic gosts^ and the Latin host is. Some 
vestiges of the ancient heritage remain, bu1: it only 
required another step aided by the political convulsions 
of the countiy, to reduce the language in 800 years 
more to the denuded state of modern English. 

3. The Sccmidinavian branch includes : (a) The 
Icelandic, which possesses an extensive and valuable 
hterature, some of it dating as fai back as the 9th 
century. (6) The Swedish, which*, especially in the 
earliest periods, nearly resembles the Icelandic. 
literary remains Begin at about the 10th centuiy. 
(c) The Danish, whose literature begins with the latter 
part of the 12th century. It has suffered great changes 
from the original type, especially m the loss of its 
grammatical forms, and also in its roots. 

7. GEEMAJ7IC. 

16 > The High German forms the lavSt class. Its 
1 elation to the othGr languages has-been already pointed 
out. Its liteiary i;emams date from the 9th century. 
As they thus begin 500 years after the time when the 
Gothic translation -was made, they natuially exhibit a 
still greater falhng off in the grammatical forms. In 
some cases, Jiowever, the High German preserves a 
fuller form than the Gothic. For instance, the first 
person plural of verbs ends m where Gothic has 
only m, as in bair-a-m^ whilst the Latin has -r/tus, as 
in fer-i-mns. 

The grammatical forms of the High German are 
sufficiently repiesented for the purposes of this work 
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\ the sixth clas -whilsi the peciiliaiity \^hich distin 
guishes it "^iom tha cia':^ is tiea ed of in the sec 
ti n leferrin to Grnmin law ^ee Sect ® 3 — 104 
Tne object of th above outline is not to supply a 
mil desci ption of the Indo Euiopean finely of Ian 
<^iao^es but meiely to fuini h a j^enei&l classification 
^vhich may aid the leader to bear m mmd the relati-ve 
liosition chronologically and ^^eo laphicall}^ of the 
languages p incipall^ leferred to in the following paj^es 
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A 


IL AL^HA-BETS. 

a) THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET. 

17 . The Sanskrit Alph*abet consists of the following 


3haracteis : 


m • 


Form 

* Characters 

empio^din the 
followifig pages 

Power 

Example 


• 

a 

a 

had 

'^T 

a 

a 

far 

T 

i 

1 

hid 


i 

e (ee) 

heed 


u 

00 

• hood 


•u 

• 

• 00 

food 


f 

n 

• rid 

m 

» 

ree 

reed 


It 

Iri 

wheelrim 

¥ 

If 

Iree 

'*‘all reed 


A 

e 

a 

made 


* 

ai 

i 

hide 

m 

6 

6 

bode 
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poms- 

Characters ^ 
emplojed in the 

Power 

Example 

following pages .o 

c 



au 

OU^ 

doud 


3 

' k 

k 

bake 

JD 


klv. 

kk 

bakekouse 


g 

g 

log 


' g^ 


logkouse • 



'Dg 

ring 


cli 

ck 

reach 


chb 

chk 

reach here 


3 

j (dg) 

judge 


jh 

3I1 (dgii) 

judge him 



n 

injure 

w 

'■ t 

t 

right 


th \ 

tk 

right hand 


d 

d - 

red 


dk 

dk _ 

red hand 


n 

B 

then 

2: 

t 

t 

- 

z 

tk 

tk 



4 

d 



dk 

dk 

< 
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Characters 

Fc*m employed id the 

follo^ng pagea 

Power 

^'?aniple 



n 


tr 

P 

P 

loop 


Ph 

pk 

loophole 


b “ 

‘ b 

job , 


bh 

bh 

•'job-horse - 


m - 

m 

room 


J 

y 

- yea 


' r 

r 

ray 


1 

1 

lay 


w, v 

w 

way 

¥ 

z 

?(s) 

pleasure 


sh 

sh 

shed 

¥ 

s 

/ s 

said 

¥ 

.h 

h 

head 


•* i 

11 (in Welsh) 



Remarks, 


1 . 8 . In the examples given a vowel is toToe considered 
short when not marked long ; e. g., m Tdjm%^ the first 
vowel is long and the second short. 

Th.&'pTonwnciation of the letters is that given under 
power.’ It will be seen that the vowels are employed 
rather with the Continental than the English sounds. 
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Judging from modem pronunciation in India the 
Sanskrit a se%ms to have hac^ the sound of it in %ut or a 
in the second syllable of ? eadable In pioneuncmg the 
^agpirates it %ill be seen by the examples that the aspira 
tion (/i) must be solinded separately from the mutes after 
which it IS wiitten I have not attempted to supply 
example^ of the pronunciation of the fomth class of 
consonants because the sound bf them is so iitterl} 
diflferent from anythmg in oui own language that it 
seems impossible to convey a notion of it hy written 
characters The peculiar modification of sound is 
^^uced b> bendmg^he tongue upwards ^nd as far 
ba^ as possible A hollow sound is then pioduced 
which sterns as if it proceeded from the upper part of 
the head The letters are therefoie in Sanskrit gram 
mars called iiuulhaiya (capitalis) fiom mttrdhan 
head By Bopp the teim cerebral is emploved as 
bemg of similai meanmcf 

19 It IS supposed that the palatal consonants ch ] 
acquired the sounds thus indicated at a later period 
and that there mtervened between the pure guttuial 
pronunciation I g from which they spiang and the 
palatal pronunciation such sounds as those of L and g 
m the English words / m I guaxl that is Jy and gy 
See Schleicher Co lupenchu ? pp 13 14 
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by THE ZE^D ALPHABET. ^ 


20. TEe Zend Silphabet consists Qf the following 
characters : ^ ^ « 

“ . Characters 

Form. 

employed in the 
following pages 

Power 

Example. 

M 

a 

«% 

• a 

had 

AX3 

a 

a 

far 

S 


V * 

e 

apres (Fr.) 


'e • 

e 

<i» % 

ires (Fr.) 

^3 • 

A 

e 

A 

a 

•made ^ ^ 


1 

i 

hid 


# 

i 

e (ee) 

heed 

> 

u 

00 

hood 


u 

00 

food 


0 

0 

hod 


6 

• d 

bode 

5 

k 

k 

bake 

(Si 

kh 

# 

qh 

. kh 

• 

qh 

bakehouse 

. « 

• 

g 

g 

log 

2. 

.gh 

gh 

ioghouse 

^ jS 

ng 

ng 

ring 


ch 

ch 

reach 

a. 

j 

J 

judge 


t 

t 

right 


th 

th 

right hand 


d 

d 

red 

* e-. 

dh 

dh 

red hand 
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Characters 

Form employed in the 

Power 

ExaiSiple. 

^ following pages ^ 

c 


/ . ^ 

n ^ 

then 

q) , . p' 

p 

loop 

^ f 

f 

r roof 

J b " 

b 

job 

5 m 

Sn 

room 

1 initial 1 

K\ medial | ^ 

a J 

yea 

7 

c 

T 

ray 

initial 1 
>3. medial f 

r 

W 

t 

way 

after tli y 

W, V 

way, van© 


z 

haze 

” } ‘ 

do J 

z (s) 

pleasure 

up sh 

sh 

shed 

JH 5 S 

s 

said 

fev h 

h 

head 

? ■ ^ 

d, dh (th) 

then 


Eemurks, 

qh represents a deep guttural sound, somewhat 
rougher than the Grerman ch. Of the two characters 
for ng^ the second is only employed after i or 

Further remarks upon the Zend alphabet will be 
found in III, 
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C) THE GREE^ ALPHABET. 

21 > The Greek Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : • * . 


Forip. 


Large 

Small 

Power 

Example 

A 

a 

A 

a a 

hadj made 

B 

/3 

^ b ‘ 

bad 

r 

r 

g 

. gate 

A 

d 

d 

red 

E 

£ 

e 

led 

z 


z 

haze* 

H 

n - 

A 

e 

here 

0 


th 

thin 

I 

t 

i i 

hidj hide 

K 

K 

k 

take 

A 

X 

1 

laj 

M 

p- 

m • 

room 

N 

V 

ng 

then, ring 

w 


X (ks) 

box 

0 

0 

0 

hod 

n 

X 

P 

loop 

p 


r 

ray 

s 

cr Q 

s 

said 

T 

7 

t 

right 

Y 

V 

u, u 

mbnd, bude 


<P 

f 

roof 


X 

k(kh) 

take 


rP 

ps 

lips 

a 

w 

6 

abode 
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d) TEE LATIN ALPHABET 

22 The Latin Alphabet consists of the follo\Mng 
characters 

Large ABGPEFG-HIJKLMNpPQES 
TU YXYZ 

Small abcdefgiij klmnopqrsruvxyz 

23 They are pronounced by ns as m the English 
language It must however be borne in mind that the 
Eomans probably uttered the vowels with the Contmental 
and not the English pounds ot those letters j repre 
•^eTats the half vowel y and was doubtless pronounced 
like y m yea whereas the Latin y being in fact the 
Greek v is always a vowel and was probably pio 
nounced something like the French a in ime The 
Latin u m some positions stands for the half vowel 

as for mstance in sanguis where it is pronounced just 
as m the English word sanguine In c and g only the 
sounds m cot and got should be employed for the ex 
amples adduced m the followinj^ p^tges The soft 
sotmds of these consonants were of latei intioduction 
and are of Ifess service for the purpcTe of comparison 
with the other languages here treated of 


e) THE GOTHIC ALPHABET 

24 The Gothic Alphabet consists of the following 
characters 


F m 

P 

E ampl 

A 

a 

had 

B 

b 

bad 

r 


log 
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Form. 

* Power 

Example 

‘a 

• * d • 

red ^ 

6' 


made 

1: 

£ 

* roof , 


7 

judge, yea 

h 

h 

•• head 

1 1 

« 

hid 

61 

ee 

heed 

K 

k* 

hake 

A 

4 

lay 

• • 

M 

m 

room < 

N 

• n 

then * 

R 

• 6 

bode 

n 

P 

loop 

O 

hw 

when (hwen) 

K 

r 

ray 

s 

s 

said 

T 

t 

right 


til 

then, thin * 

n 

• u 

hood " 

a 

cw 

quantity (cwantity) 

V 

w 

way 

X 

• kh(cli) 

(ger.) lachen 

z 

z 

haze 

Al 

e a ♦ 

led, made 

• 

An 

0 6 

hod, bdde 

rr 

(gg) i>g 

ring 
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llemai Is 

25 The characters employed are the sarhe as those 
which express the powers of the letters in the above 
table except ffcat y is represented by j? w hj v and ee 
by b or ei The same chaiacter was probably pro 
nounced w m some instances and v in others 

26 The pronunciation of the Anglo Saxon letters 
especially of ^he vowels is very uncertain but the 
following hst IS sufficient for comparing the grammatical 
forms and roots wit^^ other languages 

f) THE ANGLO SAXON ALPHABET 

27 The Anglo Saxon Alphabet consists of the fol 
lowing characters 


F nn p E pi 


3 

a 

had 

B 

b 

bad 

L 

ch 

chide 

D 

d 

red 

e 

e 

red 

F 

f 

roof 

L 

J 

judge 

V 

h 

head 

I 

1 

hid 

k 

k 

work 

L 

1 

lay 

CO 

m 

room 

N 

n 

then 

O 

0 

hod 



THE 

ANGLO-SAXON 

ALPHABET 

Form. 

• -r. 

Power 

Example* 

f* 

% p fli 

loop ^ 

R 

r 

ray 

8 

s 

^ said 

T 

t 

right 

B 

dh (th) 

then 

P 

, th 

, thm ^ 

U 

00 

hood 

V 


^ wajT 

X 

% X 

box 

Y 

J 


Z 

z 

'i 

haze 
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III SOUNDS 

28 The axticulate sounds which can be pioduced by 
the hum^ voice are very numerous and merge one in 
the other by almost impeipeptible decrees In the 
original construo^i^n however of the Indo European 
languages only a hmited number of these sounds were 
employed and they are such as ai;e clearly distinguish 
able from one another The system on which they aie 
arranged is remarkably simple and they may be traced 
with surprising distinctness through a great variety of 
languages during a period of more than three thousand 
years 

29 On comparing the Alphabets now in use with 
those of the oldest Indo European languages we find 
that the vowels have undergone greater modifications 
than the consonant They are of a feebler construe 
tion and less able to resist the violence of impetuous 
utterance or overcome the hindrance occasioifed by 
climate etc in the organs of spee h Hence in some 
countries they preserve a fiee open sound but m others 
are compressed and indistinct In one language they 
are few and simple m another numerous and difficult 
to distmgmsh 

There was probably at first only one vowel sound 
and this being considered the natural accompaniment 
of the consonant had no written chaiacter assigned to 
It Before writing came into use it doubtles acquired 
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sf>ine Tariety of proni.nciation, and as speech came to 
be fixed in. *v\Titten foims, it was increasingly found • 
necessary to adopt a corresponding variety of characters 
to lepresent these modifications in the vgwel sound. 
In course of tune more complex sounds were formed by 
combmmg and contracting together the simpler ones 
already in use. •# 

30> The oiiginal vowels sound.is that representai by 
a in had. In organic formation it corresponds to the 
guttiual consonants, being a simple sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modification to which it was sub- 
ject was probably the devefopment as m hid^ which 
corresponds in organic formation to the dental con- 
sonants. There was then produced u, souncled as oo m 
hood, which corresponds in organic formation to the 
labial consonants. 

31.. These three sounds we find represented in ancient 
as well as modern alphabets. The sounds, however, 
represented in different languages by the same letter, 
are not identical. The a, for instance, has a perceptible 
difference in German, Italian, and English pronun- 
ciation. This has probably resulted from varieties of 
social habits, chmate, etc., after the various races had 
separated. IS’ew modifications afterwards arbse, which 
must be considered in connection with the individual 
alphabets. n 


1. SANSKEIT. 

a) VOWELS. 

32i« In Sanshrit the original vowel a combines with 
the derived ’ones ^ and u, making with the former as 
in neigh, and, with the latter, 6, as in no. 

These, as simple sounds, are still represented in the 
French language by the original letters, ai and an, as 
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IE mats maux whilst their originally diphthongal 
<jharacter is indicated not only by this cifcumstance 
but also by the fact that in Greek they appear not as 
s and 0 nor and a) but as sc and sv or as o6 and ov 
By prefixing another a to e and o the diphthongs a^ 
and atv are formed having the vov^els a ^ a ii pro 
nounced separately with the principal stiess on the 
first TOwel and resembling ^ ^nd ou in hide and loud 
The short vowels e and o seem not to have been part 
of the pnmitiv<^ alphabet but to be later modifications 
of the origmal sound for thej are wanting alike m the 
Sanskrit and Got^ip alphabets and appear in Greek 
and Latin as representatives of the Sanskrit a For 
example 

S n k t ksht G k o Lat to e glit 

£ s o m e 

%a a5 og new 

33 The following three characters also occur in Sans 
krit 1 Anuswata It is represented by a pomt over 
the preceding letter and is pronounced like the final n 
in French At the end of a word it stands m place of 
an onginal m and m the middle of words in place of 
an onginal n before sibilants e g ta sunum for tarn 
sunum the son Iiasa for hansa goose ^ Anu 
nasika It is repiesented by a pomt over a curve 
above the preceding letter and denotes that a final 
nasal has been assimilated to I y or u at the beginning 
of the following word e g palshal lunati for pakshan 
lunati cuts off the winors * The Lithuanian and Old 
Slavic retain the sign of a nasal m the preceding vowel 
the former without the latter with the corresponding 
sound 3 V%saTga It is represented by two points at 

* Bopp K t h G m 2nded 66 70 
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end of a word^ ^and stands in place of final s or 

which 'then is pronounced as a soft aspiration, e g. 
puna: ioT punai\ ^again;’ cluilha for dushha^ ^pain.’ 

The modifications of sound represented by these three 
characters are euphonic, and are generally occasioned 
by the consonants which follow them. 

34. r and 1, as vowel sounds,, seem to have grown out 
of the syllables ar and (cL Greek a-(f>eprop with 
Sanskrit bhrtas^ and Latin art for cart with Sanskrit 
krtis)» 1 occurs only in one root. Up fo^ kalp, 

35 . We may heie introduce a reference to the Com- 
parative Weight of Vowel Sounds. In his second 
edition Bopp has given a detailed account and fuller 
illustrations of this slibject. 

Of the original vowels a is the heaviest, i the lightest, 
and u intermediate. The principle on which this point 
is determined is that* when a preceding or following 
syllable, on account of its own weight, requires the one 
next to it to be lightened, the vowel introduced for this 
purpose IS considered hghter than the one for which 
it IS substituted. For instance, the termination of the 
first person plural in verbs, -mas, is heavier than the 
termination of the first person singular, -mi ; therefore 
the syllable preceding the former must be lighter than 
the syllable preceding the latter. Now the last syllable 
but one m yuna'mir bind,’ contains a, whilst the 
corresponding syllable in ywnimas contains L Hence i 
is lighter than a. Similarly, in ^ I go,’ and hnas, 

^ we go,’ i IS lighter than i ; in and i is lighter 
than Bu A similar result is occasioned in Latin by 
prefixing prepositions, or by reduplication^ Thus,jacio, 
^1 throw,’ Becomes abjiciOy throw off,’ and canoy 
sing,’ becomes ceciniy ‘ I sang.’ i is therefore Hghter 
than a. The concurrence of two consonants has the 
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effect of partly (abjectus thrown off ) or wholly (con^ 
iactus i^uched ) preventing t^e lighten ng of the 
root vowel The same phenomenon appears in the past 
and piesent tenses in the stroHj^ verbs of the Grermanic 
Nlanj^uao^«s ImGotlbic the lieaviei terminations of the 
present tense are affixed to the hghtei stem as sit 
whilst the lighten tcsrminations of the past tense are 
conne<?fced vith the/tm'?;^^? steijp. sat In English where 
the mflectiODS vhich oiiormally caused the difference 
have disappeared the distinction itself is retained as in 
sit sat 4nothei illu tiation is denied from a com 
panson of older ap4 later forms of lan^^uages The 
effect of ^ime is to lender grammatical forms hghter 
and easier of enunciation HencS the older Sanskrit 
a (dsLclami 1 gi\e ) becomes i in the later Greek 
(SiScojai) We have a m the older Sanskrit chaiiaa i as 
four and ^ m the later Greek irLcrvpss and Gothic 
fidvoi The Latin qusduoi is in this respect of an 
older character than the Greek Fiom similar facts it 
is inferred that u is hghter than a e g s ISLi orm I 
make hxmas we make 1 calco I tread upon 
and conculco I crush e came and come In this 
last woid the older pronunciation ha now become pro 
vincial Coom has changed to cum for in come though 
0 IS written the u sound is preserved For oldei 
s iiBktam night we have later gr vvicra That ^ is 
lighter than u appears from such cases as s aundidam 
a later form for ai/?icZudam and 1 fiuctifei bearm^ 
fruit for fiuctofe) 


b) CONSOISANTS 

36 Sanskrit grammarians arrange the consonants m 
five classes an arrangement which it will be convenient 

See D e ns of Fu I y 
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•to foUo'^ tiioilgh shall aftenv-ards see that a 
more accurate divisicfu for thef purposes of Comparative 
Grammar would be mto three principal and tivo subor- 
dinate classes. There are also font half-vowe]^, three . 
sibilants, and h. This arrangement is* determined by 
the organs used in pronunciation,^ Each of the Five 
Classes contains five letters — a mute, a vocal, tl>e cor- 
responding aspirate of each, and a nasal. In the aspi- 
rates the aspiration is pronounced distinctly from the 
letter to which it belongs ;«e.g. the aspirated p is pro- 
nounced as 2^^ in haphazard^ and the aspirated h as hh 
in abhor. The later substitution of a single sound and 
character, as / and is analogous to the change of the 
diphthongs a+'i and a-f to e and 6. 

37« The first class of consonants, the Gutturals, 
contains the letters hh, gh^ ng. They occur in 
most of the cognate languages with great regularity, 
and require little elucidation. The aspirates, however, 
especially Ih^ are rare. Yet the follovung examples 
are met with : 

< nail ’ s. na'kiia gr, 1 — ^ 

‘light’ lagYkUS lems 

‘warm’ gharmds ^epfxrj (uro) 

In the last example there is a change of aspirates, the 
Dental $ (for dh) being used m Greek for the Guttmal 
gh in Sanskrit. That the Guttural was the origmai 
appears likely from the evidences of •it in other 
languages. In Latin, although the Guttural is lost 
from mVy sisjt is in many other Latin words, yet the u 
indicates its previous presence. The same may be said 
of the w in the Germanic languages, e.g. go. varm, 
a. s. weam, e. vs^arm^ ger. wa?T/i. For these letters are 
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usually developed from a Guttural,'^ e.g. s. I. gu?V 
e. loho (for hwo). In tte second example above there 
IS another variation of aspirates, v (for hh) being used 
^in the Latin for the Sanskrit gh. Indeed, we shall 
hnd that such "variations in the aspirates are not un- 
frequent. 

3& The second class, the Padataxs, contains the let- 
ters cA, chh, n. A modification in the sound is pro- 
duced by pressing the tongue against the palate, wJience 
' the class obtains its name.* These letters are derived 
from the first class, and are^ised only befoie vowels, 
half-vowels, and n5.^1s. They were probably originated 
after the separation of languages, yhich would account 
for their being entirely absent fi\pm some alphabets. 
The following examples illustrate their absence from the 
Greek and Latin alphabets : 

‘four’ s. cAatw^ras gr. Ti^pig 1. ^'watuor 

‘cut’ chhid smdo 

Instances illustrating the use of these letters can 
theiefore be found in only a small number of languages. 
They serve, however, to. exemplify the development of 
sounds one from another ; and analogous phenomena, 
independently produced, may be seen in the Slavic 
languages, as well as m the Eomance languages as com- 
pared vath. the Latin. 

In the first of the examples given above, the Greek 
7 ri<Tvpss has the Labial tt for the original Guttural out of 
which the Sanskrit Palatal has been developed, and 
which, with the usual development of is preserved in 
the Latin This deviation from ^the original 

form IS common in Greek, and sometimes distinguishes 
one dialect from another, e.g. Ionic Korspos^ ^ which,’ 
and Attic ttotsoos* Letters from all the three organs 
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' are in different cas^ employed in the Greek langnage 
to represent the original Guttural sounds, for the Den- 
tal T appears in Attic ritrcrapas for the above ^Eohc 
• 7 rlcrvps 9 . In the second example the Guttural is not . 
aspirated in Latin, and in both Greek and Latin an 
initial s appears, which may havp^ been originally in 
Sanskrit. 

39m The third class, tlie Dentals, contains the letters 
t, th^ tZ, c?A, n. The dh is represented Gj’eek by 5, 
whilst th appears as r, from which it is probable that 5 ’ 
represents the former as well as the latter sound. The 
Latin sometimes omits the aspiration, and sometimes 
substitutes the aspirg^ted letters of other organs. These 
letters are often nsserted inorganically in Greek after 
similar letters of another class, e. g. tttoTu? for ttoXi?, and 
for ^^55*. Instead of d in Sanskrit, we often find in 
other languages I or r. 

Examples : 


s dkumds 

gr. 

1 fiimus 

* smoke ’ 

maciiiya 


f med?tis 

‘ middle ^ 


\ meridies 

‘ mid-day ’ 

purt’ 

^ToXiC 


‘ city ^ 

hyas 


hen 

* yesterday ’ 


7\.Lyvvg 

lignum 

‘firewood^ 


40 . The fourth class, the Ceeebeals, contains the let- 
ters t, tk^ dy dh, n. They are derived from the Dentals, 
and are similar in sound, except that in pronouncing 
them the tongue todches the roof of the mouth, point- 
ing perpendicularly towards the brain, from which they 
take their name. They seldom begin a word, n never; 
and they rarely appear in the cognate languages. They 
are substituted for Dentals after sh, and are very common 
in Pracrit, probably as the result of local influences. 
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41 The fifth class the Labials ^contains the letters 
p ph b bh m ph rarely occurs bh is lepresented in 
Greek by ^ or /3 and in Latin by / or 6 The Greek 
^ may have represented both aspirates in sound Final 
m generally becomes am Sanskrit i preserved 
unchanged m Latm and appears as v in Greek in 
Gothic-it IS sometimes m and ometimes Qi 
Examples 


s pli a 

gr 

1 

— 

1 bh 


— 

— 

p A 

7f 

q q 

fi e 

bh 

<PP 

f em 

bea 

d w m 

Sr U 

deuxu 

god 


As Labials are used in Greek for SansLiit Gutturals 
so we have the converse in the Latin guinque i e a 
Guttural qu for a Sanskrit Labial p 

42 The Half Vowel*, aiey I 'i w They are more 
frequently interchanged with one another than the conso 
nants and are therefore less easily traceable in the sister 
languages This is mor^ especially the case with I and 
1 which correspond to the class of Dental consonants 
and differ from each other only in the circumstance 
that in pronouncing I the tongue touches the roof of 
the mouth once only while it does so more than once 
in pionouncing i Hence only one of them is found in 
some languages y coiresponds to the Guttural conso 
nants in organic formation In Pracnt it has become 
j as it has also m the transition from Latin to Italian 
e g m 1 jugum yoke the j answers to Eij-glish y and 
in it giogo g% answers to English j In Greek it be 
comes f or or is assimilated to a precedmg letter 
w corresponds in organic formation to the Labial con 
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sonants. In Prac^it it is often assimilated to a preced- 
ing coifsonant. In Sanskrit jit seems to become 
except after a consonant. In Greek it is either assimi- 
lated or changed to a vowel, or aj^ears as cp (from the 
digamma)j or is lost. In Latm it is changed to a vowel 
or is lost. It assumes the character of a mute Guttmal 
in 1. victmn^ factum^ and in e. quick. The following 
list will serve to illustrate most of the above state- 
ments : 


‘ shme ’ 

s. Tuk * 

gr. y^iVKOQ 

1. luceo 

‘ leave ^ 

Ttk 


Xinqm 

‘ another ’ 

anyds 

d\7.og 

alius 

‘join ’ 


^evyvvfLi 

iungQ 

* liver ’ 

yahrt 

7l7rap 

Secur 

* four ’ 

chaivrd^ras 

rierCTapf^ 

quatnor 

‘ horse ^ 

cizwa 

iTrTToc 

eqnus 

‘ thou ’ 

tvram 

/■ / 
rU, (TV 

tu 

‘ his^ 

swas 

aCpog 

snus 

‘ sail ’ 

pldvami 

TcXiiii (jrXsfo)) 

— 

‘ sheep ’ * 

avis 

oig 

ovts 


43 . The Sibilants are a, sh, z corresponds, in 
organic formation, to the Guttural consonants, and has, 
in fact, in almost ajll cases sprung from an original h 
Hence it is generally represented by a Guttural m the 
sister languages. In Lithuanian, however, it appears as 
sh. and in Slavic as s. Its sound resembles that of s m 
the word 'pleasure, s corresponds, in organic forma- 
tion, to the Dental consonants. It 
changed at the end of a word. 
word beginning with a vocal letter fcecomei^^mom^ 
through the changes as, ar, au\o. 
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letter we frequently find r in other -languages, sh cor- 
responds m organic formation to the Labial consonants. 
It takes the place of $ in certain cases where the latter 
IS not admissible m Sanskrit. 

is a feeble aspirate. It appears in Greek as 
and m Latin as h. Sometimes it is only the aspiiation 
of another letter which has been dropped, as han for 
dhan.'^ The above statements are illustrated in the fol- 


lowing list of words : 



‘dog’ 

s. zeean 

^r. K,Vb3V 

1. cams 

‘ ten ’ 

dai^n 


decern 

‘ ri^ht ’ 

ddksh.inas 

de^tog 

dexter 



for dikS^Log 

for deC’Ster 

‘ winter ’ 

yxxmdm 

yfnia 

Toxems 

‘kiJL 

nan- 

i^avov 

farms 


In the Latin word fumis the Labial aspirate bh (f) 
is used instead of the Dental aspirate dh. 

45 . The following table exhibits the relation of the 
letters in the Sanskrit alphabet. The larger characters 
represent the three older classes, viz. G-utturals, Dentals, 
Labials ; the smaller characters represent the two later 
derived classes, viz. Palatals and Cerebrals. 



Hute 

Vocal 

Gutturals 

k kh 

ggii 

Palatals 

ch ebb 

j 

Dentals 

t- th 

ddh 

Cerebrals 

t tb 

d dh 

Labials 

p pii 

bbh 


Kasa?. 

Half-voxels, 

Sibilants 

Vowels 

ng 

y 

Z 

a 

n 

— 

(b) 

% ai 

n 

ii 

S 

1 

n 

i ? 


6 an 

m 

w 

sh 

u 
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4S« The Zead has a close relahoa to ,the Sanskrit, 
and from its grammatical forms, as well -as from** remains 
of the two subordinate classes of consonants, it may be 
supposed to have been separated fiT?m Sanskrit at a later 
stage of deTelopment than was 4:he case with Grreekand 
Latin. The same conclusion is also supported by the 
local proximity of the peoples by whom Sanskrit and^ 
Zend were spoken. 

a) TOTTELS. 

. 

47 . a, and in ^ome cases, through the influence of 
particular consonants, e (resembling the French e in 
occupy the place of a in Sanskrit, a, 2 , t, ?/, i/, 
generally answer to the same letters in Sanskrit. Some- 
times, however, 6 occurs for Sanskrit ic, as in leretiaof 
for s. alrnaut^ which is written dJernot This form 
probably arose when the original diphthong was pro- 
nounced a + not d. The vowel 6 or the diphthong 
eio answers to the^anskiit 6, Siv having arisen probably 
out of the original aw. Generally do, but sometimes 
also du, stand m place of the Sanskrit an. Thus gdus 
for s. gans. Generally Sanskrit e is lepresented by d, 
but by 6i after y or before final a or d, e. g. yoi for 
s. ye, ^ who.’ At the beginning and in the middle of 
words the combmation ae ocem's, which Bopp regards 
as containmg a gunaed form of i in the oHgmal di- 
phthong ai. Thus a -f I would be for i, and tins 

mstead of •ct-f i or d. The sound, however, remains the 
same as that of the original diphthong. Thus theie 
occur in the same word mihive and mihvjSLecha, 
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b) CONSONANTS 

48 Of the Gutturals Sanskrit h remains ^ before 
vowels and t but becomes Ui in other cases Sans / k 
remains uncha^ed q?L is in sound neaily the same as 
Ih but of diffeient origin It has grown out of qiv and 
answers to Sans si^e g qha clhata = s swa dhata 

self rpade qhafia = s swajpna sleep g and gh 
correspond to the same Sanskrit letters 

49 The PALATALS have in some cases become 
sibilants but there remain the two unaspirated Palatals 
ch andj? 

50 The Dentals are t th d dh and coirespond to 
the Sanskrit letters of the same ergan t however 
sometimes stands m place of Sans h or th e g sta for 
s stha bsliXa for s ^s^tha The aspiration in such cases 
seems to be prevented by the preceding sibilant At 
the begmnmg of words d sometimes stands for s dh 
e g da for s dha gr Stj 

51 Sanskrit CeRj^brals are t*epiesented by Dentals 
in Zend On the other hand d is used for Sans t 
at the end of words and before case endings beginmng 
with b 

52 The Labial p corresponds to Sans p except 
that when immediately followed by ? s or it becomes 
/ e g f for s p7 a gr Tpo / corresponds in other 
cases to Sans ph and b to Sans b 

53 The Hale \ owels are y r w y is represented 
by the three characters <^iven m the table of which the 
last shows by its form that it has arisen out of the 
vowel ^ y and % as well as e have an assimilating 
power which causes the insertion of an addxtional 'i in 
the preceding svllable e g maidhya = s madhya 

middle tanya^s tuiya fourth The combina 
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ij^ -Ih - -^4 

^ tioB of two conson8|itSj however (excepT^)r^a some- 
times a single consonant, ijrevents this assimilation 
from taking place. Hence we have a6ti and not aizti 
for s. astl, ^is.’ Bopp also ascribes a hke assimilating 
power to 2 /^over a succeeding syllable, m changing a to 
e (= ai). In all the cases adduced, however, there is 
an i in the syllable ’which follows “the 4 and this wull 
account for the change without mtroducmg any new 
principle. 

5 ^. r is usually followed by e, in ordnr to“separate it 
fiom other consonants, e.g. dadarhza for s. dddarza, 
gr. BsSopKa^ ^ I saw.’ , 

55 . vj IS represented by three characters, as in the 
table. Of these th^ first occurs only at the beginning, 
and the second only in the middle of words, e. g. 
waJm for s. wayam^ ^ we a»>a 5 ^ tawa for s. tava, ‘ of 
thee.’ The form of the second shows that it originated 
from the vowel being, like the English letter, a 
^ double The third character occurs after th, and 
sometimes after cZ/i. Bopp puts all three together 
under the designation of Half-vowels, but represents 
the first two by and the last^by id, Now v is not in 
any sense a half-vowel, any more than /, v having the 
same relation to 5, both in origin and sound, as / has to 
p. The combinations, also, which are given of the last 
character, with y and r, in ivyo^ %DTa^ aiivyo^ ^ aquis,’ 
zuwrdy ^ sword,’ supposing the first letter = e. to, if not 
phonetically impossible, at least are strange. These 
terminations correspond to the si bhyas a^d bhra^ and 
would therefore be more correctly represented by vyo 
and vra, seeing that v is the aspirated 6, just as / is 
the aspirated p. We should be inclined to follow Rask 
in giving the sound w to the first two characters ; while 
the difference between Rask and Anquetil in regard to 
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tlie last — the one assigning to it the sound iv and the 
other the^ound v — would lead us lo the conciu ion that 
it had either the one oi the other sound according as it 
arose from a consonant or a vowel w and u like y 
and % have an^tssimilating power over the preceding 
by liable e o* ham^a = s sa va whole 

56 y ? w m n and the sibilants cause a mute 
befor^them to become a i aspirate e g mei ethya a 
1 arethiva im takhma pathni correspond to the Sans 
krit iHyv ug a Las %%ucmn tank patni 

57 The Sibilants are z sh ^ s has the two 
characters given in the table which differ little in 
sound but are not of the same orio*in The t 
answers generally to the SansLntr 0 In some cases 
however it stands in place of Sanscrit a e g o for 
s staras stars It has the effect of changing n 
immediately after it top e g zpa = s zwan gi kvcop 

dog (hound) The seconc? character for answers to 
Sanskrit y and j (a Latin y becomes j (z) in French — 
Lat pens Fr jeu) e g yuzem = s yuyam you 
zenn = s janu knee 

sh IS represented by two characters which however 
a e of the same onmn The second is used before 
vowels and the half vow els y %v They botn answer to 
Sanskrit sh e g asMa = s ashta eight aitaishxoa 
= s etc in these 

z answeis etymologically to Sanskrit h e g aze/n^ 
s aham gr sycop I In some cases it stands in place 
of Sanskiit ; eg yaz =s yaj worship and in 
a few cases for Sanskrit ff e g zao = s gaus gr yy 
earth 

58 h answers etymologically to Sanskrit 8 eg 
ha = s sa gr 9 ? she n is prefixed to hr for s 
nhr SI 

59 The Nasals are numerous ng has two charac 
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^ters, of winch the second is evidently only a modification 
^ of the fiist; and is us^d only after ^ or i. They’answer to 
Sanskrit ng^ e.g. yen^hS, ^whof aaghdo, ^ of this.’ 
n has two chai’acters, of which the second is used before 
strong consonants. They correspond 4o Sanskrit n, 
m also is tne same as the Sanskrit letter, n is lepre- 
seated in two characters^ of which tile second = an. 

60 . The Zend Alphabet, as compared with the 
Sanskrit, has already snstamed considerable loss. The 
Cerebrals are entirely wanting except 'cZ, wliich, hovv’- , 
ever, answers to Sanskrit ^Dentals and not Cerebrals. 
There are no Palatal aspirates. %bjli and I are also 
missing. On the other hand, the sibilants and di- 
phthongs are more itUmerous than in Sanskrit. 

61 . The following table exhibits the Zend Alphabet : 



Hute 

Vocal 

Nasal 

Half-70wel8 

Sibilants 

Vowels 

Gutturals 

k kb (qb) 

ggb 


y 

Z 

a 

Palatals 

cb — 

j — 

n 

— 

z 

e e ^ 

Dentals 

t tb 

d db 

21 

r 

s 

•St 

I 

Cerebrals 

— 

d — 

— 

— 

— 

A ^ / 

0 au £ 

Labials 

P f 

b — 

m 

w 

sb 

u 


3. GEEEK. 

€ 2 . The followingjist of (?r€6/cletters consists mainly 
of A^hat was called the Cadmus Alphabet, traditionally 
derived from Phoenicia. 

The aspirates were at first represented ^by the un- 
aspirated letters. %, 5, however, are found on the 
earliest monuments. There appears to be no aspirated 
K or T, unles'S, like the English th^ % and 3 represent 
two sounds each. The two subordinate classes of 
Sanskrit consonants are altogether wanting. The long 
vowels 7} and which usually answer to the Sanskrit a. 
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were represented by s and o Tbe formation of the 
(iipbtho]%s IS easily undpi stood As e o stafid for Sans 
krit a so si> ol answer to and sv ov to au which in 
Sanskrit appear e o Similarly at av being formed 
of aai aau correspond to San krit ai au The im 
proper diphthong's introduce no new elementary sound 
f and are merely later inventions used in place of 
mutes combined with a Sibilant | for fca which repre 
sents fc y OT x followed by cr and i/r for ttct which 
represents tt /3 or ^ followed by tr ^ is in some cases 
used for aB as m ASr)va^s for AS-ijvasSs in other ca es 
it was probably a^Hnple sound similar to the English 0 
and was produced by the combination of y (in Grr l) 
with a preceding Gruttural as in Ionic fxs^cDv Attic 
iie greater for fisyicov But it seems never to be 
used for to- (8cr 5(j) The Dental is dropped before a 
instead of being combined with it rpi^co 1 rub forms 
m the future but aTrsvBa) I hasten forms 

aTTsvcrtd 

63 Sis consonants are wantmg in the three classes 
of the Greek as compared with the Sanskrit viz 
Gutturals Ui y Dejatal th Labials lo sh The 


however may have been 

representfed by ov 

m oval 

go e woe 







V I 

Nasal 

H If ] 

1 Sblan 

V 1 

Guttu als fc (y) 

IX 

7 

(0 

— 

a 7} s 





(h) 

SI Ol 






ai 

Dentals r (5) 



X p 

cr 



sv ov 
av 

TT ^ ^ (F) ^ y (00 


Lab als 
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" 4 . LATIX. 

64« In the Latiii Alphabet there^ no Palatal or 
Cerebral letteis. It is also very deficient in aspkates. 
c and q are identical in origin. Th-ey occur m different 
words where the Sanskrij^ has but one and the ""same 
letter (h). There is no distinct character for the Gut- 
tural nasal though the sound may^have occurred 
in such words as concors^ Compare also concha with 
the gr. Koyxv* Labial half-vowel is not represented, 
though it may have been heard in such words as sanguis. 
The English character Q double u ’) iv is nothing more 
than u (v) written"* twice. There is but one sibilant 
character. It may, however, have represented different 
sounds, as the English s represents three in iileasure^ 
soon, sure. The vowels and diphthongs are nearly the 
same as in Sanskrit and Greek. The f, however, of a?, 
oi (gr. SI, oC) is represented by e in ae, oe. x is merely 
a compound letter substituted for cs etc. 

65 « Fmal d often appears in place of t, and b for p, 
e. g. the old Ablative faciUumeh etc., as compared with 
the Sanskrit Abl. in -t, the preposition p/rod. in several 
compounds, e. g. prdcl-eo etc., compared with the s. 
prdti, gr, TrpoTh /m'tjh, and ab compared with s. dpa, 
gr. aTTo, e. off. Probably the Latin language was averse 
to final mutes. In Greek, when the final vowel was 
di1)pped from Trpori, t was changed to $ in irpos. Possi- 
bly the final h and d in these cases in Latin were pro- 
nounced p and t, as is done in the German language. 

€€« There are eight of the Sanskrit consonant 
characters wanting, viz. : Gutturals, hh, gh, ng, 0 ; Den- 
tals, th, dh ; Labials, w, $h 
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H If w 1 

Sbl t 

V 

Gutt r Is 

cq 

- () 


() 

h 

(e) 






ae oe 

Dent Is 

t 

d — n 

1 

s 

au eu 

Lab h 

P 

b V m 

(u) 

() 

() 


0 GOTHIC 

67 The examples to be obtained from the Gothic are 
not very numerous because the r mams of that Ian 
gnao-e are almost confined o fragments of one book 
and to one peiiod of history What there is however 
possesses great value from its presenting an interme 
diate step between the oldest languages and the High 
German with regard to the change of consonants At 
the same time it has a peculiar interest from being 
closely connected with the Low German dialects and 
the English language 


a) vowEis 

6S Sanskiit a is generally represented by a but 
sometimes especially before final s in polysyllables and 
frequently before tli we find ^ Sometimes this vowel 
IS dropped e g ^vulfitx wolf s for s vrkmya wulfs 
wolf for s ^rlas bamth beareth for s bhmsUi 
but magath maid Sanskrit a becomes o or ^ The 
former is more general and this by abbreviation 
becomes a e g airtkos earth s mrilm earth Final 
o however remains where a consonant has been dropped 
e g ichath o from whence answering to the Sans 
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^krit Ablative wbicb ^nds in -ai ; airthrd Gen. PL. -whicli 
in Sanskrit ends in dm> TvTi^n a syllable requires to 
be lengthened, a becomes d, e. g. ficlwrdbgs^ ^ every 
four days,’ from cZaga, ^day.’ The sontraction of a + a 
or of a-\‘6 also produces 6. “We have an instance of e 
for d in slepa^ ^ I sleep,’ for s, siva^paydmi. 

Sanskrit i and t are respectively represented by^i and 
ei (=i), e. g. vichivdny ‘ -vridow,'^ for s. vidavd; bcfAran-- 
deiTiy ^ bearer,’ for s. hhdranti. Final i is suppressed 
except when it stands for ja, e. g. f ?7i, ^ am, ’ for s. 
dsnd; iifar^ ^over,’ for s. updni but hai% ^ army,’ from 
haTjB,, ^ > 

Sanskrit u and u^are represented by without any 
distinction in Gothio. u is often preceded by the guna 
vowel i, e. g. tiuha^ ^ I draw,’ 1. duco, 

Sanskrit 4 ^5 formed from ui, atiy are represented by 
aiy au, e. g. 6ait, ^ bit,’ for s. bibhe'da ; bang, ^ bent,’ 
for s. bubho'ja, 

69« A and r cause a to be prefixed to a preceding i or 
u, e. g. tauhum^ ^ we drew,’ for s. diiduhiind ; da,ut% 
^ door,’ for s. dwd^ra; getalhum, ^ we told,’ for s. didizi- 
ond; SLihtrd, be^,’ connected>with s. icM. A similar 
phenomenon appears in Latin. Thus we have peperi 
{e approaching to the value of a-^%) where we might 
have expected pepiri like cecinL The connecting vowel 
also in the third conjugation is e before r, but % m other 
cases, e. g. veheris, vehis. And though a preposition 
generally causes the Sanskrit root-vowel a to become i, 
yet before h and r we have e in adveho^ 

h) COXSONAXTS. 

70, The Gutturals are /i, g^ ng. k and q are 
equal in phonetic value, and correspond to Sanskrit cj^ 
whilst ^and g correspond respectively to Sanskrit h and 
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gh e g qy^^a living quick for s where ^ 
13 foi an original ff hvas who for s kas ^mds 
yard for Latin gist) a yesterday for 

gr s* 1 hes^^? nns he? i The nasal in imitation of 
the Greek is Written g before Gutturals -e g tuggo 
tongue !ju>ggs youncy The half vowel {lo) v 
which appears after all the Gutturals viz qv hv gv 
sometimes answeis to tne sam*^ letter in the older Ian 
<maores as m hve^ta white s zweta for Imaita 
In other cases it was perhaps developed after the Ian 
guacres had become distinct A similar process seems 
to have taken pla<je in Latin — 'hva who 1 qm 
In many instances the original Guttural is dropped as 
in VlW7?^ worm 1 yemiis Thp half vowel when 
thus left alone is pronounced as the consonant v in some 
languages the German for instance In English ivho 
(for hivo) the order of the letters is inverted m writing 
though not in pronunciation 

71 , The Dentals are t th d n corresponding seve 
rally to Sanskrit d t dk n e g tagr tear for 
gr SaKpv than then for 1 tunc duu? door for 
gr ^vpa namo name fori nomen Imal^inthe 
older languages is dropped in Gotfiic as it is also in 
Greek e g ha%iai he may bear gr (j>spoi for 
s bhai et but where t was originally followed by a vowel 
th is preserved m go eg baiQ fth he bears for 
s hhmati 

72 * The Labials are p f b m answenng severally 
to the Sanskrit b p bh m e g thoip thorp for 
1 tmha crowd fulls full for gi tt^sos ha%ran 
bear for gr (jyspsiv mihils great for gi 
73 TheHALF YowELS^(pionouncedas 2 /) I -y are 
frequently interchanged but their general correspond 
ence with the same letters in older languages is clearly 
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'*establisli€cU: e. g. ^yoke/ for L le>haft. 

^ leave,’ for L linqiiere, gr, Xslwslv; raihts, ^rigiit/ for 
L rectus; 'vai^ ^woe,’ for gr. ovaL 

7^» The Sibilants are The latter is »jsed in 
place of the^former between vocal letters. Thus 7naiSy 
^ more/ becomes maiza. This is a,*s>tep in the progie^s 
from s to which takes place so extensively in juatin^ 
and of which the English word compared wnth the G-o- 
thic fiunishes a striking instance (i. in go. 7}ials^ 
mahcff e. more), e.g.slbi^tiy ^ seven/ for s. sapfai/i; 
thizcy ^ of these/ for s. fc'shai/i. In this last word s is 
changed to sh by the preceding vowef. 

75 . The Gothic jilphabet, therefore, comprises the 
following letters : ♦ 



Mutf 

Vocal 

Nasal. 

Half-vowels 

Sibilants. 

Vowels 

Gutturals 

k h 

(T 

a 

“S(g) 

j 

— * 

a 

ai e 

Dentals 

t th 

d — 

n 

1 r 

S Z 

i ei 

au 6 

Labials 

P i 

b — 

m 

V 

— 

u 


6. AXGLO-SAXOX. 

76 . The Anglo-Saxon has a still nearer relation to 
the English than the 'Gothic has. It supplies also an 
abundant and valuable literatuie. 

Cl) VOWELS. 

The voivel soimds are very numerous, and their rela- 
tion to the (gothic and Sanskrit vowels not easily de- 
fined and classified. Xotwithstandmg the labours of 
Grimm and Rask, much lemains to be done before the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to those of the older 

F 
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langiiacre can be satisfactorily esta^Dlisbed T1 e inves 
tigation as the formei states must encounter no small 
diJBBcnlties 

77 Theie are no less than seven short vowels a ce 
e % o Vj y with then coiiespondmg long cmes besides 
seveial diphthongs It is obvious that these must have 
resuifed fiom a much wider and freei action than we 
have seen in the development of the vowels of the 
older lanauage« The variety of dialects in the Anglo 
Saxon literatuie also incie'^ses the difficulty of classi 
fjnng its forms since they result not from one law but 
from diffeient and conflicting tendencies The vowels 
a % Vj often coriespond to the same in Gothic e g 
/?am go /?am from dim gar dim dim sum 
go sums some but ^ also m some cases takes the 
place of a e g cipioan shape for go slujpja i and 

sometimes that of u eg cm kind for 1 um 

whilst u sometimes supplies the place of ^ e g swusto'} 
sister go siiste'} ce is a modification of a pnn 
cipally under the influence of inflection e g tv8e7 
wary go ^a?s e occurs for a when e or z has been 
dropped in the followmg syllable e^^g hel for hele go 
hall hell It also stands foi eg he foi go hi 

he The fact that in Anglo Saxon e is thus vritten 

for an older ^ is probably the reason that in English e is 
pronounced like a Continental ^ o stands foi to or a 
e g dol dulness ctooin Ca;me y is pronounced 
like French u and developed from u e g as well 
as cm kind go kma a originally a diphthong 
answeis to Gothic m e a% age go aivs 1 aeram 
ce stands for Gothic or e e g sae sea go sai e 
also sometimes stands for Gothic e as cioen queen 
woman go quens % stands in place of Gothic ei 
e g swm swine go svein o stands generally in 
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place of Gothic <3, e. g.^cZo/yi, ^ doom go. cZd?7is. for 
Gothic e. g. rmu, ^r^om go? rums. For this iattei 
y IS often substituted : cy for cu, ^cows.’ 

% 

* h) CONSONANTS. 

yS„ The Guttueals are h, ng^^-which coirespond 
to Gothic h, h, g^ ng^ and to Sanskiit g^ g\ ng^ e.g. 
Q,vnc^ go. qvius^ ‘^iiving/ ^ quick;’ hfijjcet^ go. h.vat^ 
^what;’ geard, go. gards^ “^yard.’ ^ 

The Dentals aie dh^ answering to the 

same Gothic letters^ and to Sanskrit ty dhy n, e. g. 
teavy gQ.tagi\ Hear;’ fhoriiy go. thaimiSy ^ thorn;’ 
durtiy go. daiLVy ^dooi*;’ namay go. namdy ^name.’ 

8®. The Labials are /, by as in Gothic, and 
answer to Sanskrit &, py bhy my e.g. thorpy go. thaicrpy 
thorp,’ ^village;’ fully go. fullsy ^full;’ heraiiy go. 
hairany ^bear mycely go. mdcdsy ^ great.’ 

81. The Half-Y bwELS are e or gy Z, Vy tf, as^, ?, r, v 
in Gothic, e and g are pronounced as y in certain 
cases, e. g. geocy go. jiefc, ^ yoke ly/an, ^ allow/ leave 
viJdy ^ right ; ’ wd, ^ woe.’ 

82. The only Sib«:lants are s (which is not, as in 

Gothic, softened between two vowels, but always pre- 
serves the hard sound, e.g. seofoiiy ^ seven;’ thissUy ^of 
these ’) and 0 . ^ 

83. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet is as follows: 



Hate 

Vocal 

Nasal 

Half.vowels 

Sibilants 

Vowels 

Guttarais 

k h 

s — 


7 

— 

i 

e & 

Dentals 

t th 

d dh 

n 

1 r 

S Z 

1 

0 

Labials 

P f 

b — 

m 

w 


u f 
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The G-uttural and Labial vocal^asiiiiates {gli and Wf) 
are wantmg The sibilants are ery defective but the 
vowels numeious 

84 On compaiing the above alphabets we obtain 
the following 

RESULTS 

The Ceiehal consonants which are so distinctly and 
fully developed m Sanskrit do not appear at all in the 
othei alphabets To a cai-eful observer it is manifest 
that the Dental consonants out of which the Cerebials 
aiose are pronounced differently m diffeient positions 
in the livin^ Ian ua es of Europe and althoUj^h the 
alphabets of those languages have no characters to 
represent the distinction it is clear that in pronouncing 
hose letteis there is the same tendency as that which 
caused an entire class of consonants to be adopted in 
the Sanskrit alphabet 

85 The Palatals have disappeared from Greek 
Latin Gothic and Anglo Saxon but m Zend and 
English theie are cli and ^ The English Palatals 
however are not etymologically traceable to Sanskrit 
but are later and mdependent aevelopments They 
aie in fact compound chaiacteis ch being equal to 
t sh and = cZ + French j In German 0 is a 
similar compound being equal ho Z + s 

86 The Sanskrit alphabet contains ten aspioates 
Zend four besides qh and d Greek three Latin, two 
Gothic haf three \nglo Saxon four and Enghsh and 
German three each It is possible that some of the 
characters represent two aspirates each^ the mute and 
vocal as is the case with the Enghsh th But even if 
this be so the othei alphabets are much less fully 
provided with aspirates than the Sanskrit 
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^87. and hcdf-vovjels have suffered little 

diminution, though thh Zend h^s no the Greek no y, 
and the German no ^v. 

BBm The Zend and English have each four sibilants : 
Sanskrit and*German^ three ; Greek, Gothic, and Anglo- 
Saxon, two ; and Latin only one. 

8®. The 'voivels are abundantly represented, ^and 
have acquired many new combmations in modern alpha- 
bets. 

90 . The survey which we have thus taken of the 
alphabets of some of tbe principal languages of the 
Indo-Euiopean family shows that tCe^ffect of change 
has not been to perfect, but to mutilate, the system of 
consonants, and not tp simplify the vowels, but to ren- 
der them more complex. Both consonants and vowela 
in their earliest condition appear perfectly symmetrical. 
Those which are formed principally by the throat, the 
Guttuials, have exactly the samenumbei, corresponding 
to them in ail respects, foimed m the centre of the 
mouth, the Dentals ; and analogous to both are those 
formed by the lips, the Labials. 

91« The distinction between the three classes becomes 
more obvious if we follow the arrangement adopted by 
Lepsius, and founded upon the ordei of the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet, — Guttural, Labial, Dental. On 
pronouncmg a letter ffom each organ in this order, the 
difference between them becomes more obvious, and the 
principle of arrangement more distinct. No one can 
fail to recognise the orgamc relation of such" a series of 
letters as the following, if the Consonants be pronounced 
vTith the soun^ of a in had before or after them : g, b, 
d ; k, p, t ; ng, in, n ; y, w, 1 ; z, sh, s ; a, u, i. 

All the modern languages of this family, how’- 
ever cultivated the literature, and however civilised the 
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nation present only mutilated ai^d fragmental y alph"' 
bets compared with wb^ we fina in use at the earliest 
period and in immediate proximity to the primitive 
abode from which the different tribes diveiged The 
Indo European family therefore did not bCj^in with a 
defective instrument of speech which required to be 
filled up and polished by subsequent use m ordei to 
attam its perfection The earliest is its most perfect 
01 m It appeals to us at once in vio-orous maturity 
and fully equipped for the -service which it has to per 
orm This circumstance deserves consideration in en 
Jeavounng to d^&c/de the much vexed question of the 
0 ij^in of language 


THE TEANSMUTATIOlSr OF CONSONANTS 

03 A remarkable modification of some of the con 
sonants distinguishes three different divisions of the 
Indo European languages We owe the discovery esta 
bli hment and full illustration of this fact to Eask and 
Grimm The variation thus brought to light is not 
confined to a few isolated instances but affects the mass 
of the languages It appears as a general law regulat 
mg the development of later out of earlier languages 

04 The terms latei and eai hei however in this con 
nection aie not used in a chronological sense for a Ian 
guage which is here said to belong to a later stage may 
have existed and had a literature centuries before one 
which belcmgs to an earlier stao-e If for instance A 
and B be two languages which both have the same con 
sonants in words etymologically the same — e g gr ^vyov 
and 1 jugu/n which both have g in the middle of the 
word — and if C and D be two other languages which 
are like each other in this respect but both differ alike 
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from A and B — e. g. go. juk and e. yolce^ wKich both 
have h in place of t\e g m the former languages — then 
C and D are in the second stage of development, and aie 
later in this respect than A and B, though not in any 
sense derived from them. It does hot, however, follow, 
because A* and B both belong to the first class of 
languages, that they were therefore both spoken and 
written contemporaneously ; nor, because C and 3 both 
belong to the second class, that they were therefore both 
spoken and written at the same time ; npr do,es it follow 
that A and B were spokeil and written before C and D. 
So that this arrangement of languages has no necessary 
connection with the chronological brder in which we 
find their literature. Still a language 5f the second 
division must have' sprung from some language of the 
first division, and must therefore have come into use 
later than that particular language of the first division. 

95 . To the first of these three divisions belong the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, as well as many others. 
To the second belong Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish, with several besides. The third division consists 
only of the High German. 

96. This distinction has nbthing to do with gram- 
matical inflections; for Anglo-Saxon and English, though 
they belong to the same division, difier more widely m 
their grammatical /orms than English and German, 
which belong to difeent divisions. Tbe difierence affects 
almost exclusively the lexicography of the languages 
— the consonants employed in the Boots and Stems of 
words. Thus, s. gr. Trarypy 1. pater ^ Tieiong to the 
first division. They all have p at the beginning and t 
m the middle of the word. But go. fadar, a. s. fadei\ 
e. fatheCy belong to the second division, all having / 
instead of p of the first division, whilst the first two 
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have d (possibly pronounced dli) and the last th (pro 
nounced for t of the :|rst dn isi<^n Again we have 
s tivwn gi (Doric) TV 1 tu in the fiist division go 
thu a s thii e thou of the second and gei dii of 
the third whei;a t th and d lespectively distinguish 
the three divisions 

97 This law dor^ not however extend to all the 
consoifants It has no influence upon the nasals half 
vovels and sibilants but is confined to the mute and 
vocal consonants with their aspirates These in the 
oldest alphabet were 1 Ih g gh t th d dh p ph 
h bh The two series of aspiiates have to be i educed 
to one so that there will then be in each organ three 
classes of consonants answering to the above division 
of lanj^uages Their relation to one another lequires 
that they should be airan^^ed in the following, order 
\ocals g d b "Mutes 1 t p Aspirates gh Ih dh ih^ 
bh ph Thus when a word has a "V ocal consonant in 
any of the first division of language the same void 
has a Mute in the second and an Aspirate m the third 
Again if in the fiist division the woid has a "Mute 
consonant it has an Aspiiate m the second and a \ ocal 
m the third And further if m the first division the 
word has an Aspiiate it has a "V ocal in the second and 
a Mute m the thud The ordei of succession is always 
the same 

98 Many words seem irreconcilable with this law 
merely because the same sound is represented by dif 
feient characters m different languages e g ph in Sans 
kilt / m Latin and English / and ^ in German It 
must be remembeied that these letters are identical as 
far as the present law is concerned which has to do 
with sounds and not with the characters m which they 
are written Another cncumstance requires to be 
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,borne in mind, i. e. that, in their cultivated or ‘ classical ’ 
state^ languages often contapi^an extensive admixture 
of heterogeneous elements. The modern High Grerman 
contains many Low German forms^ ^nd oftentimes the 
same word , fluctuates between the two’ systems. The 
intimate intercourse of the people, who, m the heart of 
Geimany, spoke languages which ^belonged to two of 
the above divisions, and the influence of Luther and 
his contemporaries upon the popular literatoe, have 
indelibly stamped this mi:s;ed charactei upon the lan- 
guage of the country. Thus, for 1. /rater, e. brother^ 
we have ger. bmdei\ where the b '•la characteristic of 
Low Geiman, and d of the High German. In old 
High German we fin^ pruodtvi\ where both consonants 
belong to the High German character. Again, for 
1. fui^ e. we have ger. bln, but in old High Ger- 
m|.n pirn. 

99n The consonants, thus viewed, fall into nine series 
of three each, and each series of three represents the 
three divisions of languages, viz. G, £, gh ; n, t, dh ; b, 
p, BH, where words in the first division of languages 
have Vocal consonants; — n, gh^. g; t, dh, n ; p, bh, b, 
-nvhere words in laflguages of the first division have 
Mnte consonants ; — gh, g, h ; bh, n, t ; bh, b, p, w’here 
words in languages of the first division have Aspirates. 

ItOOi. It may fairly he presumed that such was the 
original relation of these letters m the Indo-European 
languages. But long before these languages were fixed 
in writing, and befoie the documents were setmred from 
which our illustiations must be derived, they had all 
undergone great changes. Language is of delicate 
construction and has nevertheless been exposed to ail the 
vicissitudes which hav^ affected the history of mankind. 
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ia tvahere^ and the Dental aspirates are ^hanged to 
Labial aspirates^ e.g. firnius; fe'm; ^vpa^ 

fores, 

103 . A singular fact is observable in Grerman^ which 
illustrates* the dependence of the later upon the earlier 
classes of languages. "WTien Dental or Labial aspirates 
0 CCUI 5 the mutes out of which they have arisen, and 
which characterise an earlier class of languages, are 
also preserved, e.g. pfeffei\ zelin (z == ts),/or English 
pepper y ten^ where ^ and*'^ of the second class are pre- 
seived, and / and s of the thud added. Sometimes 
the precedmg letter is assimilate<i, and the aspirate 
becomes doubled, ^g. hoMen^ hassen^ for’ Enghsh Aope, 
hate, from hopfen^ hatsen, 

104. For a fuller discussion of this law, the reader 
is referred to G-nmm, Geschichte cler Deutschen Sprdche^ 
C pp. 392 — 434, 1st ed. 
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1©5 The Latm word clicitm it is said is found 
on examination to consi t of several parts of different 
orij^m It maybe thus divided die % t ^ The letter 
? IS in La^in distinctive of the Passive vo ce and the 
11 by which it is heie preceded is a connecting \owel 
which has no effect on the meaning of the word \^Tien 
these two letteis are removed there remams dicit it 
says Again t expresses the Third Person Singular 
answering to the English pronoun he she or it 
and ^ IS another connecting vovel When these are 
retuoved we have the monosyllable die which is called 
the root of the word 

106 All primitive verbs m the Indo European Ian 
guages may be similarly reduced to monosyllabic i oots 
These 7 oots however have no meanincr and as far as 
we know were nevei thus used in ordinary speech 
Such words as the Imperatives die fete etc foim no 
real exception seeing that this is not their oiiginal 
form but the result of abbreviation For the sake of 
rapid utterance the endings of the Imperative have been 
dropped ana the words have retamed the meanings 
which the terminations gave them The 'ioots not 
having had such terminations have acquired no dis 
tmctive meamng and are therefore mcapable of being 
used in such languages as those of the Indo European 
family 
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107 . It has sometimes been assumed that before 
terminations were used the ^oots were place"d one after 
another, as in Chinese, and acquired a meaning from 
their position. The system of affixes is supposed to be 
of a later date. No doubt modern languages of the 
Indo-European family tend towards the state of the 
Chinese. For instance, the phras*es ^ I have seeij,' ^ you 
have seen/ ^they have seen,'* express three difterent 
meanings, not from any change m the terminations, but 
from the use of different woids. in Latin, ^vidi,’ 
^Tidistis,’ ^videiunt,’ by a mere change in the termi- 
nations of one word, express the ^apae three meamngs. 
We have historical jiroof, therefore, of a system of affixes 
changing to mono^llabic words. But within the range 
of the Indo-European family we have no histoncal evi- 
dence, and no literary remains, to show that languages 
once consistmg of monosyllabic roots changed to a 
system of affixes. The oldest remains which we have 
of these languages exhibit them in the possession of 
grammatical forms, and the older the remains the more 
perfect are the terminations. 

10^. The fact that in these languages each root 
consists of one sellable has caused them to be called 
^Monosyllabic/ in distinction from the Semitic lan- 
guages, which are also inflected, but their roots, for the 
most part, consist of three consonants or two syllables. 
They are therefore called ^ tnliteral ’ or dissyllabic.’ 
The evidence as to whether or not these dissyllabic loots 
are derivatives from monosyllables, is not' yet sufficient 
to prove that the two classes of languages do, or do not, 
in this respect, belong to one system. 

109. There is a singular contrast between the gram- 
matical system of the Indo-European and that of the 
Semitic languages, the one being dependent chiefly 
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upon external the other upon ^nte^nal changes The 
modification oi meaniBj^ m Semitic verbs is bi ought 
about chiefly by a change in the vowels between the 
root consona^its Th variation of veibs in the Indo 
European langUciC^es results mainly from the s3/llables 
prefixed or added to the roots Hence the vowels are 
much ijiore numerous and complex m the foimei than 
in the latter class of lan^^uages e g Arabic 1 atala 
he killed lutila he was killed Hebrew hotel 
killing latiil killed In correspondmg forms of 
the Latin the oot lemains unchanged landd^Yit he 
praised ZaucZatus cst he was piaised laudmB 
praising Za?x<fatus praised 
11.0 In the Chinese system the primary elements of 
language ollow one another without undergoing any of 
those changes of form which characterise the above two 
famihes of mflected lanonao-es The meanmg of words 
IS the result of their relative position and not of gram 
matical forms Thus shu\ water and sheit, hand 
when placed together b1iu\ sheu mean helmsman 
jhi sun and tse son form jJu tse day 

111 The Eoots thej^efore of the Indo European 
languages are the piimary elements of words which 
by internal modification or external addition acquiie an 
almost endless variety of meanings They may consist 
of any number of letters forming but one syllable 
e g “Z- as m s 2 mas gr c /jbsv 1 t mus and sland as in 
1 scand o At the end of vei bal ? oots however a and 
au do not oe^ur Almost every other combination is 
admissible 

IIZ It IS not possible at present to say with cer 
tainty on what principle these elementary parts of speech 
were formed Nor is there any clear connection be 
tween sound and sense in most of them That wir o/iat 
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’should paean ^ flj/ and Ksl-jjiaL ‘ lie/ is not indicated in 
the character of the letters of which these words con- 
sist, nor very obviously in the sounds with which they 
are uttered. Various theories have* been adopted, but 
none of them appear quite satisfactory." Further dis- 
coveries in the science of language will probably render 
the solution of the problem easier. , 

113 » The roots of verbs and those of pronouns are 
distinct and independent of one another. Verbal roots 
usually express some state or action, as m 6s-se, ^ to be 
cZa-ie, ^to give.’ Pronominal roots do not express any 
fact or name any object, but denote'^same relation gene- 
rally to the speakej, as m dy-am, ‘this,* the nearer; 
id-am, ‘that,’ the remoter. In accordance with this 
difference of meaning, they are also distinguished as 
Eoots Predicative and Eoots Demonstrative; the one 
serving to predicate or apply some fact or phenomenon 
to a subject, as 1. iaucZ-ant, ‘they praise*^ whilst the 
other point out (deiaoustraat) the subject, as 1. laud- 
ant, ‘ they piaise.’ The latter are generally employed 
in the external inflections of the former. For example, 
in as-miy ‘ I am as-6i, ‘ thou art ;’ as-ti, ‘he is as is 
the verbal root, and mi, si, ti are weakened forms of the 
pronominal roots ma, sa, ta, 

12.^11 The VEEBAL BOOTS in Sanskrit are divided into 
ten classes, amongst'’ which the primitive verbs of the 
language are distributed as follows : the first class con- 
tains about 1,000; the second, 70; the third, 20; the 
fourth, 130 ; the fifth, SO; the sixth, loO ; the seventh, 
25 ; the eighth, 10 ; the ninth, 52 ; the tenth, a laige 
number of primitive verbs as w'ell as the Causative and 
Denommative verbs. 

115 . This IS the order followed by Indian gramma- 
rians, but the whole are also arranged in two divisions. 
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01 Oonui'Ciations The first of these contains cjasses 1 
4 6 and 10 The second contains classes 3 o / 8 
and 9 The distino-mshing dim acte^ latics of the diffe 
rent classes except n the tenth appear only in what are 
called the Special Tenses viz the Present Indicative the 
Potential the Imperative and the sino-le formed Piete 
rite The other parts of the veibs are without these 
distingmshin^^ marks These two divisions in Sanskrit 
correspond to the two conjUj^ations of Greek verbs the 
first to verbs in ca the second to verbs m jit The firs 
conjugation inserts a between the root and the ending 
e O' s hodlt t n&s we know gr tvttt o fisv we 
stiike the second appends the termination immediately 
to the root e g s clivesh I bate gi <f>7j jmc I 
say 

116 The processes of Guna and Ykiddhi need here 
to be noticed The former Gtina in Sanskrit consists 
in prefixing a to another vowel thus changing ^ or ^ to 
6 (a + i) u or u to 0 (a+n) and r or r to m (a-f r) 
The latter Ybiddhi piefixes a in a similar way and 
changes a oi a to a (a + a) ^ oi ^ to ai (a + i) u ox u 
to ail (a-f-n) and r or ^^’to (a-f r^ 

117 The Fikst Conjtioation inserts a between the 
root and the ending The four classes of which it con 
sists are distinguished principally by the use or omis 
Sion of gima and the position of tne accent The Fust 
Class both gunaes and accents the o oot vowel Thus 
hiidh becomes bo dh a ti he knows The Sixth Class 
does not gifiia the o oot vowel and places the accent on 
the connecting vowel tud becomes tud a ti he strikes 
Those verbs which have a as their root vowel since it is 
not affected by guna can of course be known as be 
longing to the first or sixth class only by the position of 
the accent Lup vid etc of the si^th class have no 
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^gimaj but insert a nasal m the root^ e. g. s. lump-d'-ti, 
^h.e spills/ L riimp-i-'t; s. %virid^d-tiy ^he finds.’ 

118 . In Greek the connecting vowel has become s 

(before nasals o ) : ^ you ieaye;’ (f>sijj~£^TS, ^jou 

flee Xdir-o-fjbBVy ^ we leave ^ we flee.’ The 
guna-Towel has also become as is seen by comparing 
the above forms with t-Xiir-ov^ ^ I left”; ’ £-‘(j>vj-ov, ^ ^fled.’ 
These being gunaed belong to the first, but 

without guna, to the sixth class. There is not the same 
distinction of accent between these two dasse^ in Greek 
as m Sanskrit. The third conjugation in Latin fur- 
nishes analogous examples. The connecting vowel has 
become i (before nt it has become ^t)f e. g. leff-i^-muSp 
^ we read ; ’ leg-u-nty ^ they read.’ In Gothic the con- 
necting vowel IS a or i. Thus haitan, Ho be named,’ 
has in the Sing, hait-a, hait-i-s, haiUi'-tk^ and m the 
PL haiUa’^n^ hait-i-th^ hait-a-^nd^ where the a appears 
before a nasal, bke o in Greek, ti in Latm, and d in 
Sanskrit. The guna-vowel appears as Thus Iciii 
becomes hema, ^1 germinate’ {ei bemg for i + i), and 
hug becomes biiiga, bend.’ A radical a, being inca- 
pable of guna, as m Sanskrit, either remains unchanged, 
e. g. far-i-th^ ^he Zanders/ for s. ehdV’-a--ti; or it be- 
comes iy qvim-i’-thy ^ he comes,’ for s. gam-a-tu In 
some cases this derived % bemg looked upon as primi- 
tive, is gunaed, e. g. gi-eipciy ^ I grasp,’ for s. grahh-d-^raL 
Almost all the Germanic Strong Verbs belong to the 
first class in Sanskrit. 

119 . It is mteresting to observe analogous deviations 
from general rules in different languages. One of these 
consists in the radical vowel being lengthened instead 
of being gunaed, e. g. s. gd/h-a-tiy ^he covers,’ fiom 
guh ; gr. rpf /3a>, ^ I rub,’ from rpz/S-; 1, dueOy ^ I lead,’ 
from cZim-; go. 'les-Mfc-i-t/i, ^he unlocks/ from lu\. 

a 
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Each language avails itself of this liberty without any 
dependence upon the rest foi the individual in tances 
which occnr 

120 The analogy m the influence of the nasal co i 
sonants upon the connecting vowel in diffeient lanonages 
1 also remaikable In San krit the vowel a becomes 
strer^hened to a in Grieek b is strengthened to o in 
Latin ^ is strengthened to u and in Gothic % is 
strengthened to a e observe heie the operation of 
the same law in havin^^ stronger vowe s to connect 
nasal consonants than to connect otheis with the ^oot 
\t the same timp -^he individual modifications appear 
to have been independently chosen In Latin the 1st 
Plural has again reduced the strongei to the weaker 
vowel comp leg n-mus with leg at nt The ii is irre 
giilar m the substantive verb sum I am s u mus 

ve are s u nt they are because this verb belongs 
to the second conjugation which admits no connect 
mg vowel eg s as s mas (but s a-mti) gr sl fit, 
(for B(T nt) scr fiiv s cri The u however is preserved 
m the Latm vol u mus we will if this word is etj 
mologically connected jvith the Greek ^ovX o jusv 

121 The Fomtk Class agrees* with the first in 
accentmg and with the sixth in not gunamg the '^oot 
vowel It IS further distin^^uished from both by pre 
fixmg y (or ^) before the connecting vowel that is it 
inseits ya between the and the ending The veibs 
oi this class therefore resemble thePassive voice in form 
and are geneially mtransitive m meaning e g naz ya ti 

he perishes from na 1 up ya ti he is angry from 
lup The y appears m Greek as f e g in 

So also TTiga for TTi yco which furnishes 
some of the tenses of in a Km corresponds to s yi ye 
(Mid ) I drink After a liquid the y m the foim of 
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4 ^ is sometimes thrown back into the roo^ just as 
CLfjbsivms ^ better,’ is for and ^sipwV:, ^ worse/ for 

Xspymv^ e.g. ^ I rejoice,’ for x<^py^} answering to 

s. hTsh-ya-r^L ^ ; and yaiv-s-raLy ^ he rages,’ for pLuv-yB-rai^ 
answermg to s. ondn-ya-te. SometimeS this y forms 
a diphthong with the root-vowel in Greek, where the 
Sanskrit drops the root- vowel, e. flam^,’ for 

Sa-yco^ s. d-yd-mL Again, we fneet with this y m the 
form of s, vrhich, in some cases, must have very closely 
resembled it m pronunciatipn: for example, m Tricmms^ 
^ of faith,’ where say is pronounced as one syllable. Thus 
we have ^ I push,’ for ay^^yay^ ^ 

Latin verbs of the thud conjugation m Ao belong to 
this class, e. g. L ^ I desire;’ s. hu]j-yd-oui, ^1 

am angry;’ 1. cap-to^ ^ I take;’ go. ]uif--ja, ^ I lift.’ 
Such forms as pi-yu^n^ ^ I drink,’ in Old Slavic, may 
belong to this class. But as the y occurs between two 
vowels, it may be only euphonic. Gothic veibs in -ja 
(:=ycf) aie of this class, e. g. 7:ahs-j<f^ ^ I grow’ (wax) ; 
hid-ja, ^ I beg ’ (bid). When Sanskrit 6 is changed to a 
in Gothic, y is also changed to ?, and forms with a the 
diphthong ai^ e. g, vai-tiy ^ I blg\v,’ for va-ja ; tei-a, ^ I 
despise ; ’ sal-a^ ^ I^saw.’ 

Probably no roots originally ended in diphthongs. 
Those which now appeal in that form resulted from con- 
traction, and belong to this class, e.g. gd/yati^ from ga, 
not from gai ; dhdyatiy from dha, not from dhai. So also 
dydti is from da, as is clear fiom the Participle da^-tas^ 
^ cut off,’ and the Substantive dd-trimi^ ^ a «ickle.’ 

122. The Tenth Class gunaes the root-vowel like 
the first class, and, like the sixth class, it accents the part 
%'n8eHed between the root and the ending* This class, 
instead of a of the first and sixth, and ya of the fourth, 
inserts aya between the root and the ending, and 
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places tie accent on tlie first yowel of this part It i$? 
thus identical in form with the Causative verbs e g 
clioi ay a m% I steal fiom cliivi 

Fiom this form have arisen most Greek verbs in 
alco act) SCO oco and Latin veibs of the 1st 2nd and 
4th conjugations Slavic verbs in ayim belong to this 
class' e g si 'ludrayu n I lament for s 7ocZ ay a mi 
I cause to weep In Gothic we have ja the first a 
of aya b^ing ^iropped (just as in the Latm form lo of 
the fourth conj ) Sometimes the last a is dropped 
and y changed to i as in hah ai s This i also is 
dropped before nas Is e g hah a m When y is dropped 
a+a produces o in Gothic which corresponds to a in 
the Latin fiist conjUj^ation e g go laig o s thou 
lickest for s leh aya si 1 laud a s thou praisest 
The intermediate step is found in Pracrit where 
gan aa di he wanders is for s gan aya U 

We now come to the Second Conjugation of 
Sanskrit verbs includinor the other sis classes They 
all afix the ending immediately to the '^oot without 
any connectmg vowel Four of the classes however 
add an inorganic syllnble or nasal letter as an enlarge 
ment of the i oot 

1S4 The Second Class accents the heavy termi 
nations but before the li^ht terminations it gunaes 
and accents the i oot vowel e g e 77 ii I go tmas 
we 5^0 This diffeience of accentuation is not observed 
in Greek e g sc/ii jmbv Almost all the Greek 7 00ts 
which belon^ to thi class end in a vowel i (j>a Scd 
s a Stj The only o oot endmg in a consonant which 
immediately adds the terminations is ay eg s as 
gi S 0 - Ti I es t go IS t IS In Latm i da sta fa 
fla qua (in quam) as well as some forms of fo and 
? el belong to this class 
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• The Third Glass prefixes a syllable of r^cZ^<- 

plication, and places the accSnt on this syllable, e. g. 
ducld-ti, ^he gives;’ dddha-ti, ^he puts.’ The Grieeh 
language has many forms belonging to this class, e. g. 
StSca-Tt, TL$7}-TC^ In Latin tlfe second i in 

sisti-t^ IS a shortened form for Sanskrit d ; seri-t 

for sisidy with the common softening of s to r between 
vowels, and the usual change *of i to e before r, is 
anotl^er instance of a reduplicated form of this class, as 
is indicated by the participle sa-tiis* 

126« The Seventh Class inserts in the root the 
syllable na before the ^ light’ endings, and this is re- 
duced to n before ^ heavy’ endings, being changed, when 
necessary, to a nasal of the same organ with the final 
consonant of the root In the last case words of this 
class coincide with those of the sixth, except in having 
no connecting vowel. IMost of the corresponding words 
in Latin insert a connecting vowel, and agree with the 
first, instead of the second, Sanskrit conjugation. The 
accent in Sanskiit is placed upon na in the first case, 
and upon the endings in the second, e. g. ynndj-mi, 

^ I bind;’ yunj^mds, ^ we bind;*’ hhindd-rni, ^ I split;’ 
bhind-mds, ^we split;’ chhindd-mi, ^Iciit;’ chhind- 
rads, ^we cut.’ In Latin the corresponding words 
have the syllable in both cases reduced to the mere 
nasal, and a connecting vowel inserted, e. g. jung-o, 
^I join,’ ; find-o, ^I cleave,’ ; 
schid-o, cut,’ scind^i’-mvs. In Greek some veibs 
exhibit the characteristics of two classes, a nasal inseited 
and another appended to the root, e. g. Xajifidvcoy ^ 1 
take,’ XifMTrdvo), ^ I leave,’ fiavSdvoD, ^ I learn,’ from the 
roots Xa/3, Xiw, fmS-, as in s-Xa^-ov etc. In Gothic a 
nasal is inserted m the Present tense of stmida, Pret. 
stdthi a.s. siandCf stdd; e* stand, stood. In this word 
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the final consonant d appears to be inorganic as it doe^ 
not exist in SansLiit Grieek or Latin A similai pbe 
nomenon appeals in Qnita e oiete compaied with s 
ona tQmeasuie 

Tne i iftJi Class adds im to the root and this 
syllable is both ^^maed and accented before lij^ht 
endiEgs but heav} endino-s both prevent o-una and 
themselves take the accent e o* sir no mi I spread 
sir mi mas we spread gr a op iv /jn (vheia the 
vowel IS len^^thened instead ‘of being ^unaed) crTop vv 
piss 

12^8 The Eiffkch Clas probably ought to be in 
corpoiated with the filth It is ^id to add only i to 
the loot but as all the loots except one tei inmate m 
n this may easily be supposed to have caused the omis 
Sion of the second n Griina and accent aie the same 
as in the fifth class tan o mi I stretch tan ii nas we 
stretch gr rav v piai av v pn I complete yav v piai 
I delight m oX Xv pa I peiish from oX vv p.t 

128 The ]S%ntli Class adds na before light and 
m before heavy endmo's and accentuates like the 
fifth class The Greek has vrj before light and va 
before heavy endino^ This is iirej^ularly shoitened in 
such foims as Buk vo psv we bite e ^ s ya na mi 
I bind yvb ni mas we bind gr Bapi vt] p. I tame 
oapL va psv s str na mi 1 strew sir ni mas we 
shew 1 ste no ste m mus 

130 The following is a brief list of ooot which 
ma} serve further to illustiate the i elation of these 
languages one to another It will have become obvious 
how the modifications of the different classes of lOots 
are almost entirely lost in Enghsh thus illustrating 
the progress of phonetic decay 
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(Sanskrit 

^ Zend 

Greek 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Eiiglish 

• 

ga 

- 

(3^-vca 


gagg-an 

g^> 

dlaa 

da 

Bn-vaL 

— 

— 

do-n, do-fi 

jna 

zna 

yva>-vaL 

gno-sco • 

— 

know 


.. 

— 

— 

Yi-nds 

wi-nd 

stlia 

sta 

<jr rj-vai 

sta-re ^ 

* • 

sta-nda 

sta-nd 

i 



l-T£ 

i-re 

— 

• 

zwi 



kV-6lV 

•* 

bau-bs 

Bi-gJi 

smi 




— 

• 

smi-le 

• 

pri 

fri 


— 

fnj-on 

frie-nd 

zi 

— 

KH-fiGL 

qui-eo 

— 


plu 

fru 

ttXs-eIv 

plu-o 

* 

floo-d 

zru 

zi av 

^v-^eiv 

clu-eo 

— 

— 

M 

- 

Xv-ftv 

lu-o 

liu-san 

loo-se 

bhu 

— — 

ipv’-etv 

fu-i 

bau-an 

be 

ad 

— 

ic-cj 

ed-o 

it-an 

eat 

dm 


i-cpa‘fx-ov 

— 



— 

bandh 

band 

b-TTL^-OV 

fid-0 

bmd-an 

bind 

Stlg 



^•(TTLX-OV 

— 

steig-an 

sti-le 

rub 

rudb 

— 

— 

— 

rood, rod 

biiraj 



(pXkyHV 

fia^-rare 

bairb-ts 

bngb“t 

raj 

raz 

• 



reik-s 

rich 

sacb 



eV-ofzat 

sequ-or 

— 

seek 

as 

as 

h-TL 

es-t 

is 

is 

iksb 



> * * 

OTT^Og 

oc-ulus 

aug-o 

eye 

jusb 

zausba 

yiV-dJ 

gus4are 

kius-an 

choose 

diz 

diz 

CHK-VVftl 

dic-o 

teib-an 

teacb 



I3l6-co 

YIV-O 

qiu-s * 

quick 
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V STEMS 

2.31 'V'Ve have seen that in som^ cases letters or 
syllables intervene between the loot of a verb and 
the endings which denote person and number Thus 
intheLatm^e^^f heiiiles t meaning he she oi it 
IS not added to the simple lOot ^ g but to the com 
pound form regi So in the Peif^ct tense 'iexit he 
ruled t IS added to another compound form consistin^^ 
oi ieg-\-s + ^ So also m nouns the endings which 
denote case and number are similarly added to a com 
pound foim thus in regem the sign of the Accusative 
Singular m is added not to eg but to ? ege This com 
pound form m distinction from the loot is called a 
stem in harmony with the same figure of speech The 
complete word conveying mtelligence is not the bare 
root nor the root and the connecting medium oi the 
stem but the entire tree with its branches and fiuit 

132 Nominal Stems of this kind are used with 
case endings to form primitive nouns e g Gren S 
9 egi 8 of a king and without case endings as the 
first member m compound nouns e g Qegifwginm 
king s flight 

Different gencleis are sometimes indicated by dif 
ferent stems of the same word ajaS o s* good o v 

Mas and INeut have the same stem ayaSo but ar/aS j 
Fern a diffeient one So in Latin bon u $ good 
Mas bon u m JSeut have the same stem bonn but 
bon a Fern a different one This distinction is pre 
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Served s(3nnewliat incompletely^m G-othic, confusedly in 
Anglo-Saxon^ and in Engiish the word, e. g. gooc\ is re- 
duced again to its root form, al? indication of steno^ case, 
and number being lost. The Kevler gender *at first 
doubtless was employed in reference to things which 
had no natural distinction of sex. Jn course of time it 
has, m some languages, acquired^a wider applicatioli, as 
in Enghsh ; and in others has entirely gone out of use, 
as in French. ^ 

The number of nouns is Usually denoted by a modifi- 
cation of the case-ending. In Sanslaut hhyam is some- 
times the ending of the Dative Smg.; hhyam the Dat. 
Dual, and bhycus th^ Dat Plmal. The Dkal number, 
which was very carefully employed in earlier times, 
gradually lost its power, and then entirely disappeared, 
so that it no longer exists in the principal living lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit has 
it most perfectly, both in the noun and the verb. The 
Zend has it rarely in the noun, but frequently in the 
verb. The Greek preserves it extensively, the Latin 
only in duo and amho. It is in the Gothic pronoun 
and verb, as well ^ as the Anglo-Saxon pronoun, but 
apparently in no other Germanic language, 

Terminatigns of Nominal Stems. 

133 > In Sanskrit ail the three vowels a, u, occur 
at the end of iSTominal Stems. They are usually of the 
Masculine gender, a is always either Masculine or 
IsTeuter. It is represented by a m Zend, and in a few 
cases in Gothic ; by o in Greek and Latin. In later 
times the Latin o was in some cases changed to u, 
e. g, Xo^-o-s*, ^word;’ Swp-o-r, ^gift;’ domin-u-s^ ^lord,’ 
domin-o-rmni ^dominion/ regn-o-rumi s. 
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vtI a s ;s7olf gr Xvfc o $ I lit'p ii s ^ occurs iiXrallt hi er 
srenders It is i or s in Greek roXt s ttoXb cos and ^ oi 
em Latin facil i s easy faciUe m s %aiii Mater 
1 ma e sea Noni PI i a ii occurs m the three 
genders The same letter is pieserved in the other 
languages s sun %i s go sun it son s suad u s 
sweet gi rjS V s The fourth declension in Latin 
furnishes examples 

134 The steo is ending in the lon^^ vowels a ^ i 
in San kiit are geneially Feminine seldom Alasculine 
and never IN enter a is shoitened to a in the othei 
lan^iiTj^es But th^ Gothic has o in some oblique cases 
and in the Nominatives so that (she) for s sa and 
Ivio who for s /a ^ is often employed in Sanskrit 
and Zend to form Feminine derivatives e g mahat % 
great from mahat A further addition is made to it 
where it is preserved m Greek and Latm a oi S is 
added in Greek and c in Latin Thus s sivad u s M 
s^vad u N becomes sivad i in the Fern but in gr 
7}B V sM r)B vlif becomes r]S sl a in the Fern s jam 
t'i I gr jsvsTsipa for ysvsrpia 1 genetmx (fjeneti i c s') 
XijcjTpLs Gen Xrjarpo B os for s The placmg of 

i a syllable further back as in r^svzjsipa frequently 
occurs in the Greek Ian uage We have noticed other 
instances above But sometimes a much ^^reatei change 
occurs in the terminations which we are now consider 
ing The i retams its place but is ultimately changed 
to (T Thus from &Xo is formed BcdXo spt b} an affix 
which appears m Sanskrit as vant and in weaker forms 
as vat (e o* dhana vati Fern ) for which the coriespond 
ing Greek form would be sr Hence we obtain the 
Fern BoXo st la then BoXo bct ta and finally the clas 
sical form BoXo bct era cunning The change of ^ to a 
sibilant IS illustrated by the English pronunciation of t 
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^before i such words as nation. This ^j-ord may 
also serre to illustrate anotSer change in the Gieek 
Feminine termination -£a ; for as in nation ’ the 2 , after 
giving a sibilant sound to f, is omittednn pronunciation, so 
in such participles as (pspovcra, ‘ bearing ’ ( for (j>£povrHa\ 
the c disappears after having produced its effect on 
the preceding consonant ; the only difference being that 
in Greek the wiiting is adapted to the new sound, 
whilst in English the old spelling is pre^served with the 
new pronunciation. In G-othic the long vowel, written 
eij IS followed by an inorganic n in the Present Parti- 
ciple, e. g. s, bhdiXint-4^ go. baird.nd-ei-n^ ^ beanng.’ 
Or i IS changed ^o j (y), and followed by 6, e. g. 
fnjoncl-s M., frijond^j6 F., ^ friend ; ’ thiu-s M., tJdtc~j6 
F., ^ servant.’ 4 is rare in Sanskrit. But there occur 
zivazru^ 1. ^ mother-in-law ; ’ hhrO.^ gr. 6<f>pv-$^ 

^ eyebrow.’ 

X35. There are a few instances of sfews ^vith 
diphthongal terminations : ^ riches,’ becomes Q'd 

before consonants, and answers to the Latin re ; cly6 is 
from the root div^ and forms some of its cases fiom 
clyau. The Nom. Sing, clyans corresponds to Gieek 
Zsv 9 y cl being dropped, y changed to and d shortened 
to s. The Latin has added i to the stem in Jov-Us. 
s. gd^ ^ ox,' is in Zend gaii^ gr. j3ov^ 1. bo or bov ; s. ncm^ 
^ ship,’ gr. vav-Sy 1. liavd-s. The stem is preserved, with- 
out the additional m nati-fragus, ^ shipwrecked.’ 

136. In Sanskrit Consonajst Stems, i. e. stems end- 
ing in consonants, are confined to the lettes s, r. 
Several other consonants occur at the end of ivots^ 
which are used in the formation of nouns. In Greek 
and Latin a consonant appears sometimes in addition to 
the vowel stem in Sanskrit, e. g. the patronymics in -/S, 
and 1. pecu-d-is compared with s. 'pcdu, go. 
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flocl (e fee) s frequently occuis in Sanscrit and 
serves to explain some otherwise obscure foi ms m GrreeL 
and Latin Thus it appears that tbe <r in fisv 9 mind 
fysvos face belongs to tbe stem and therefore the 
genitives /jlsvsos ysvsos are for /msvsctos jsvscro 9 So also 
the fiist (7 inrsi'^so" ac opsa cri belongs tothesfem and 
the econd only to the case ending The compounds 
(TaKS 9 TToXos Wielding the spear tsX s cl)opo9 com 
pletmor pieserve the original <7 in the fiist member of 
the compound In Latin this s commg between two 
vowels is softened to 7 eg genus race generis 
An analoo-ous modifiT ation of the preceding vowel also 
takes place in these two languages the Nom Sin 
havincr o for s in Greek and u for e m Latin a change 
similar to that which occurs in the connecting vowel of 
verbs before nasal consonants 

3.37 In Sanskrit the stem sometimes as umes three 
different foims — the stiong middle and weak 
The stiong forms are used with the hj^htest case 
endings the weak with the heaviest and the middle 
with those of intermediate weight e g lud weep has 
a reduplicated preterite the participle of which has 
Acc Sing M rurud wa ns am Loc Plu M and N 
rurud wat-su Gen Sing M ruiud ush as where the 
ste 7 n ends m the stiong wans the middle wat and 
the weak ush Moie generally the stem has but two 
forms when the weak mcludes the middle and 
weak m the previous classification The weak in 
the division into three only mcludes the Gen M and 
N of the three numbers The eio'ht cases of Sanskrit 
(and Zend) are therefore divided mto two classes — the 
strono* those which have the stiong stem and the 
weak those which have the weak stem The foUow 
jng example will show which they are — 
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> 

Smg — Xom. Yoc. 

Steong Cases. Y^eak Cases. 

• 

bhar-an^t), ‘ bearing ’ 

Acc. 

bbar-ant-am 

Instr. 

^ bbar-a^-a 

Dat 

bb^r-at-e 

Abl. 

♦ ^ bhar-at-as 

Gen. 

* bbdr-at-as 

Loc. 

bbdi-at-i 

Dual. — IsTom. Yoc. Acc. 

bhaf-ant-au 

Instr Dat. Abl. 

^ bbar-ad-bb} am 

Gen. Loc. 

bLar-at-6s 

Flu, — ISTom. Yoc. 

bbar-ant-as 

Acc. 

bbar-at-as 

Instr. 

bbdr-ad-bbis 

Dat. Abl. 

bbar-ad-bb}as 

Gen 

bbar-at-ani 

Loc. 

bbar-at-STi 


Tills arrangement is not carried out so fully in Zend 
as in Sanskrit. The accentuation of words with mono- 
syllabic steins^ where this difference of strength in the 
dems cannot be made, sometimes coincides with this 
arrangement of cases. And, singularly enough, the 
Greek retains the same position of the accent : e. g. 
s. and gr. 6it-$ are of the same origin, ^nd are thus 
accentuated. 
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Steong Cases. Weak Cases. 


Sing — 

Horn. Voe. 

vak (‘voice’) 

OTT-e 




Acc. 

va ch-am 

OTT-Cf 




Instr, -» 



vach-^' 



Dat. 



vach-e 



Abl. 



vacb-as 



Gen. 



vacb-as 

oTt^og 


Loc. (gr Dat ) 



vacb-i' 

OTT-l 

Dual — 

-Acc'^ Voc.^ 

vach-^u 

OTT-B 




Instr. AbL 



v5,g-bbyam 



Dat. ^ f 



vag-bbyam 

OTT-Oiv 


Gen Loc. 



vacb-6s 


Plu,— 

ISTom. Voc. 

va ch-as 

OTT-Se 




Acc. 

va'cb-as 

UTT-BQ 




Instr. 



v%-bbis 



Dat. Abl. 



v%-bby^s 



Gen. 



vacb-am 

OTi-WV 


Loc. (gr Dat.) 



v^k-sbu 

dir-’CL 


The Acc. Plu. is heie placed among the strong cases, 
becanse of the position of the accent. ^ Again, in 'irarsp^ 
fiTjTsp^ Svyarsp^ the 5 is dropped only in the weak cases. 
In Gothic also a is dropped before r and changed to i 
before n in the weak cases ; e. g. broth ar becomes in the 
Dat. brothr^ Gen. brothrs ; ahan^ Dat. ahin^ Gen. ahins, 
138 . When a case-ending which begins with a 
vowel has to be added to a stem which ends in a vowel, 
a euphonic consonant is inserted between them, e. g. in 
the Instr. Sing, and Gen. PL in Sanskrit, n ; in the Gen. 
PL of three declensions in Latin, r. 
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139. In Sanskrit and Zend there are eight cases, 
of which the Grreek preserves only five; the Latin, stj^: 
the (xoiliic, five ; Anglo-Sa^on, and English, none- 
Some isolated instances remain in difterent languages, 
of a case which no longer forms part of their grammar . 
as, for instance, single words referable to the Locative 
case in Greek and Latin. 

THE NOHINATITE SIXaULAR. 

140. The sign of the Notninaiive Case Smgvlar, lu 
the Masculme and Feminine, is s. It foims 6 with a 
preceding a, sometimes m Sanskrit, always in Zend. 
It IS omitted at the end of consonant stems, and if the 
stem ends in two consonants, the latter of these is also 
dropped, e. g. Nom. hihlirat^ ‘ bearer,’ for bihbmts ; 
twddn Nom., ^striker,’ for tndants. In Zend the s 
is preserved, e. g. Nom. a/s,/ water.’ Stems in n omit 
this letter as well as-^the l^ominative sign, lengthening 
the precedmg vowel as a compensation, e. g. Nom. 
dhan%\ ^rich,’ from dhanin; Nom. rdfjd, fiom ra'jan. 
The same occurs in Zend, except that t^e vowel is 
lengthened only m monosyllables, e. g. Nom. ipa, 
^ dog,’ from zpan ; ashava, ^ pure,’ from ashavan. 
Stems in -ar, -as omit both their final consonant and 
the Nom. sign, lengthening the preceding vowel when 
short, e. g, Nom ^ father,’ from pitar ; ddtd% ^ giver,* 
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from datar The Zend omits the lengthening of the 
short Yo^el e g Nom hata data Stems in as omit 
the Nom sign and lengthen the preceding vo-wel e g 
Nom duimanas evil minded from diumanas Of 
vowel i ems the Feminines in a always and those in % 
geneially omit the Nominstive si^^n e g Nom ziia 
from ziva Nom 'iiado from nadi but Nom hlus from 
bhi 

The Greek and Latin languages preserve the Nom 
sign in consonant stems omitting the stem consonant 
if it be a Dental e g 'xapi s for s vio tu s for 

•v 11 tut s So also rSsc s aman s for r Sspt s am ant s 
But Guttuials and Labials m the stem are preseived 
e g /copa/c s XacXaTT s* lex (le^ s) Greek stems in v 
sometimes preserve this consonant and sometimes the 
Nominative sign but never both and generally a pre 
cedmg shoit vowel is lengthened e g $ (fx^Xai/ ) 
rsprjv (repeii) In Latin there is the same diversity and 
in many cases both consonants are omitted e g sangm s 
(sangum ) fiumen (flumm ) homo (homm ) p is 
generally preserved and the Nom sign omitted aap 
spring {eap ) hut paprv s* witness {pLaprvp ) The 
stem consonant i is likewise preserved m Latm and the 
Nom sij^n omitted e g maimo^ ve^ Stems in s 
lengthen the prece vowel as in Sanskrit to com 
pensate for the omission of the stem consonant or of 
the Nom sign e g Bvapsvrjs from Svcrpiepecr Gen 
Bvcrfjjsvs{ar) os The same remark holds good of the 
Latin words mos flos etc where the s may be regarded 
eithei as belonging to the stem and softened to /‘between 
two vowels m the oblique cases or as being the Nom 
sign befoie which the stem consonant is dropped 

In Gothic a and % are omitted before the Nom sign 
where it is -possible that is in all but monosyllabic 
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jvoids and such words as harja^ "an aiiiiy* ^Tt~- i- 
weakened, however, to o m the Gen. ha^jib . j< tLu- 
foimed are often contracted to et ( = ij, in othei 
dinimi>bftd to i or altogether dropjied, e. g, ttyJj-s, * 
wolf ; gobt-b. ‘ a guest ; ’ althet^s^ ‘ old,' " weet ; 

gauteuL-s^ "common.’ Aftei r the Xom. sign some- 
times omitted, e. g. %xiu\ ""man ; ’ jiagr-^. ^ hngerj' 
after a long vowel loses a in the Xuin., and after a 
shoit vowel the v is also changed to e. g'. 

‘snowf qvui-S) "'living.’ ^ is diopped, out nd is fiillv 
preserved befoie the IS’om. sign, e. g. Xom. ohhfO^ 
^ mind, from ahrnan; hairoud-b, ^be§ring/ The n in 
Feminines, preceded by 6 oi ei^ is morgiimc, e. g. 
lidvvoii^ s. vidham^ 1. vidna , qiiniyi, 

The Xeuter has no special form for the X'uminativt 
case; the Accusative form is ii^ed in its stead. 

1^1. The following list contains illusticuion^ e* the 
Nominative case M^-csculine and Feminine 
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THE ACCrSAXITE SIEGULAH. 

The sign of the Acciisatica Slngvlar is m in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, and perhaps m the English word 
hriiu In Greek the sign is v. The Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon pieserve this ending only in the Masculine of, pro- 
nouns of the third person, the former adding a and the 
latter c, and both having n instead of the original m. 
Thus go. iha-nay a.s. tho-tie^=zs. ta-m^ gr. ro-z;, L 

A vowel is inserted between the termination and 
consonant stems. Hence we have ii\ s. hhmtar-am, 
z, hratar-hn^ gr. ^parcp-a (for older sp), 1. ffatr--0m* 
Monosyllables in u, au develops a half-vowel in 
Sanskrit, and then insert the vowel between the stem and 
the Accusative ending, e. g. hMy-ma^ snv-ora^ nav-am^ 
from bht^ ‘fear;' sil, ‘sow;’ naa^ ‘ship.’ Similarly 
Greek Accusatives in s-a have probably passed through 
an intermediate stage in from wLich the digamma 
was afterwards dropped, e. g. l3a<ri\s‘-a fiom ^aaiXsP-a, 
So also the Latin forms su-ern, gni-ein may have been 
formed from the stems suv-, gruw-, like hoc-em. Other- 
wise em may have been irregularly added instead 
of m to make the words dissyllabic. ^Accusatives like 
ignein should be divided into Igne’-m^ since the stem 
ends m ^ or c. 

Stems in -a in Sanskrit, and the corresponding forms 
m other languages, take mi as the Accusative sign in the 
Neuter^ and the foim thus obtained is employed for the 
]Mominative, e. g. Nom. and Acc. ^STeut. s. cdyana-^m^ 

‘ a bed,’ z. zaywal’-mi^ gr. hoypo-v^ L donii-^m. Other 
Xeuter stems have no sign for either ISTominative or 
Accusative, but employ the unaltered stem in their 
place. Final $ in Greek and s m Latin belong to the 
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stem e g genvs In the cases wbeie this lettei^ 

would come to stand between t’^ o vo-v^ els it is dropped 
in Grieek and softened to i m Latin e Gren 7 va os 
jenei 'is Some Gieek adjective and paidiciple h \e 
final 5 in the neuter piol ablj only as a euphonic sub 
stitute or T which cannot stand at tne end of a ^ ird 
eg T Tv(f>os Tspas foi rs v(j> t rapar 111 e •ypos foi 
iTpoTL when the i was fliopped Or it may have been 
added b} a false analo } to the ISTom and then to the 
Acc ]ust a in L tin we Jiave fcUob Nom and Acc 
Heut foi felic In Gothic the IS utei omit the \ccu 
sative sij^n ev en jn the a stems e g daiu door foi 
s dioa ai i In Ano*lo Saxon ch i ii is placed b} Eask in 
the third class of his third declension which consists of 
Feminine sub tantives It has there the same torm 
for ISTom and Acc and ti may be le^^aided as a weakened 
form of a as in gifu for o-o rjiba But it has also 
some of the forms of the Neu er substantives of the fiist 
declension which have no case si n 111 the Accusative 
Stems in ja diop a changing the ; to ^ln Gothic and 
this again to e in Anglo Saxon e go oeili as 'tice 
8 jya m The Got|uc has no INeiitei stems in % and 
only one in u 1 e failiii for whi h the An^lo Saxon 
has fcoh (e jee) dioppino* the stem vowel 

Pionon mal Neuter Stems form the Accusative with 
t m Sanskrit d m Zend t in Gieek d (foi t) in Latin 
t (with the addition of a) m Gothic t m Anglo Saxon 
which also lemains in English e s ^ wantino*) 
ta t kat ^ {id wantm^^} ta d la d (i r vantm ) 
TO T or as in or Tt 1 id is tii d quo d go ita 
tha ta hua ta 2 l 8 hi t thee t hivce t 0 it tJia t 
'uha t The Greek language geneially diops r when 
final Hence we have to 0 for the above foims For 
the sake of uniformity the Vedic kai is used above 
instead of the s chit 
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Vichas vachd inoi, genus 
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THE I\STEIJMENTAL SI^CULAH 

14:4 The Instivmental case remains m but few 
languac^es The sign of this case is a in tne \ edas 
for mi no- with a s ems a ioi a a or connected with 
them by 2/ and thus foiminc^ aya e g maJnhja fiom 
mahitwcL ^^reatness m uya from la u great In 
later Sanskrit this case ending is connected with a 
stems by ^ It is then shortened and the pieceding 
a is changed to e eg a ivena horn a iia But witn 
other vowel stem the a is pie eived lon^ and the stem 
vowel not chano^ed e or ajm w suna na The 
pronouns of the first and second peison have the same 
form as m the Yedas e g ma ya twa a from ma 
twa Path and salh^ change ^ to y and do not inseit 
71 e g ^aty a sahliy a I eminines do not insert n 
but chaUj^e a of the stem to ay e g a ibay a fiom 
a i a mare The Grreek and Latin languages h ive 
not this case Some remains of it appear in tne Gei 
manic languages In Gothic the by that he b} 
what sve by such In An lo Saxon tha Im (for 
hwa probably to distinguish it from the Nom Sing 
Masc of the Interrogative pronoun) sioa and in Eng 
hsh thus (niegulai foi tho) hoio (deiived fiom the 

b hvb the same reason piob^ly holding against 
the regular form ivho) and so The meamng and form 
of these words justify their bem^ refeired to the Instiu 
mental case The way m which both forms sva and 
Bte m Gothic occur induces Grimm {Geschich e etc 
929) to think they are both ultimately derivable fiom 
the same source and have distributed between them the 
words and meanings which according to the analoo‘\ 
fi^f hve would have belonged to sve alone if sva had not 
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<;ome m^o use. The above forms are the only instances 
of an Instrumental case traceable in Gothic. But 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as Old German, contains many 
examples both in substantives and adjectives, e. g. 
fyi^ene siisorde^ 'with a fieiy sword’ (Ceedmon, 18. 17; 
9d, 8). 

The following is a list of Sanskrit and Zend wur«d^ in 
the Instrumental case : 



m. 

n. 

f 

m ** 

. f 

Sans 

azwe-n-a 

inaliitwa 

azway-a' 


pri t\ - a 

Zend. azpa 

data 

Lizva} -a 

patay-a 

ahiti 


m 

/ 

m.f 

f 

m 

S. 

snmi-n-a 

kanw-a 

gav-a 

va^cb-a 

bharat-a 

Z. 

paz\ -a 

tanv-'a 

gav-a 

yach-a 

barent-a 


m. 

n 

m 

f 

n 

s. 

azman-a 

n^'mn-a 

bbra tr-a 

dubitr-a 

y acbds-a 

z 

azoian-a 

naman-a 

bratbr-a 

dugiidber-a 

y acnanb-a 


THE DATIVE SIXaULAR. 

n 

The original Dative case has been more ex- 
tensively preserved than the Instrumental. Its sign in 
Sanslmt is e, and with Feminine stems in d, and poly- 
syllables in Uy it Becomes at^ pieceded by ay instead 
of d, e. g. dzv;ay~ai from dzivd. Masculine stems in 
are gunaed, and Feminines, if the case-ending is L 
Neuter vowel stems insert n» The same sign is pre- 
served m Zend, but is preceded by ay instead of dy. 
Masculine a stems make dya (=a4-ay4'a=a-fe4-a) 
in Sanskrit^ and di (= a +ai=a + A) in Zend. The use 
of guna is also only partial in the i and u stems. What 
is called the Dative m Greek and Latin corresponds in 
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to the San kiit Locative and v/ill he con ideied 
in connection with that case 

In Latin the endin^ is ^ If in Latin as in Gieeh 
this case was on nally the Locative case the long 
quantitv of the final vowel must he leferred to a 
eneial tendency nji the Latin language which increases 
the qaantit-v of this vowel at the end of a woi 1 without 
omamc cause To the eneial rule that final i is lon^ 
there aie hut very few and those isolated exceptions 
\lthout>-h therefoie the quantity of this vowel induces 
Bopp 0 re ard this case m Latin as on maily a Dative 
>et the grcc^t piobahilitv tint Grieek and Latin both 
idopted he same course and the existence of a suffi 
cient reasoi in the emus of the Lann laUj^iiage to 
accoun foi the subsequent change of quantity in the 
vowel jii&tift oui reo'ardinj^ the Latin Dative as oiigi 
nilly a Locative case 

In Gothic this Dative endin^ is entirely lost unless the 
i in cjihai (for giba i) be le arded as a lemain of it m 
the Eeminine a stems The j^imaed foims of the stems 
in i i iL u are retained but m thefiist of these cases 
the final ? is dropped g rjasta (foi gastm) anstm 
sinuiu Im/iau fiom j^asti ansti sunu kmnu 

The Pronouns are m so far peculiar that m 
eveial cases of which the Dative is the fiist that comes 
under oui notice they insert the s-^ liable sma between 
the stem and the case ending This s}' liable is capable 
if many modifications by omission of one oi othei of 
the letteis ^nd by euphonic chaUj^es It appeals con 
equently m many fragmentary forms in different Ian 
guages e g theDat Sing of la is lasmm to whom ^ 

( =r / -f s} la + e) The syllable appears in Zend as lima 
in Piaciit as iha This inversion of letters lesembles 
^at in the English woid uho for the Anglo Saxon hia 
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nnd It renders le-s startling' the connection bet/teen the 
Sandvnt and the Gothic nsa: the s. being a Dental, 
change^ the preceding Labial no to the coi responding 
Dental n. It thus becomes ea?}' to identify the fngln^li 
vs and the Sanskrit asntfiii. For, as s, fi'^niaa is pio- 
bably for the rowel being lengthened to com- 

pensate foi the s, it IS clearly the same as the go. 'thnstb 
(foi u-nsp^-s), where s is preserved and a diopped. But 
this V nSLS has already become us m x4nglo-Saxon as 
well as English, merely bvtithat system of abbienation 
which Horne Tooke so convincingly showed to be an 
inherent cLai act eristic mthe hibtorv < if language. This 
particle, however, assumes no less than six different 
forms in Gothic, viz. tim, rjla^ 09.^'^^ > utnw^ and s*. 
The first, usa, occurs in the Accns., Dat., and Gen. Pliir. 
of the first personal pronoun, and the second, tro, m 
the same paits of the second peifeonal pronbiin, i. e. 
''f»e-ro5‘-, ^ i/-y 2 sG.s, ^to us,' Gjfus. 

^you,‘ 1-:/ Gs, Go you,' i-zai-ra^ ‘of you.* In the 
coirespondmg cases of the Dual the fiist peison hasc//ra, 
and the second fjqva, i. e. ‘u& two,' 

‘to us two,’ {a-gLa‘'txi )\ t-rjqtk’Sj ‘you two/ 

‘ to you two ’ i-gqva-ra^ ‘ of you two.' The g here 
stands for n (jtg before GutturaD). The fifth form, 
uuna^ occuis in such Datives as i-uunn, ‘ to it,' fd-rtortu^^ 
‘to him,’ kixi^ttimcC. ‘to whom?' where ‘’tniu is by 
assimilation for sm. The «ixth form, appeals m the 
Datives, mi-s^ Go me,' thus^ ‘to thee,’ 66-5, ‘ to one’s 
self.’ Bopp also ascribes the same origin to^the s in the 
Xom. Piur. vedsy ‘we,’ and^if-s*, ‘you.’ 

In the Feminine fuims of the thud personal pronouns 
in Sanskrit, the Dative, Genitive, and Locative Sing, end 
in -sy-aiy -sy-aSy -5^-dm, of which the first pait sy may 
be foi stTty, and this for smiy an ordinary Femmine equiva- 
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Itfnt in S^nskiit foi sma A confiimation of this 
IS obtained fiom the Zend which pieserves forms like 
yt hnya for s ya sy a n Foi Zend hny piesuppose 
a Sanskrit s i t In-Grothic o is a Feminine termination 
%^hich would ^i\e the orm smo to this paiticle If 

then i be dropped as in San krit the remainder so 

serves to explain such woid as G-en Sing thi zo & the 
s being le^^ularl} softened to between two vowels a 
it 1 in Latin to 7 

In \n<yio Saxon a fui heh change has taken place 
Tae Orothic nsa has pernaps entire!} disappeared in the 
Acc and D it us Gren ii 7 e The oio in the Acc and 
Dat eoij Gren eoivei may be an equivalent for the v 
(01 tv) in tae Grothic if In the Dual of the first 

person (Acc and Dat u oic us two Gen u nee ? of 

us two ) and the Dual of the second person (Acc and 
Dat t nc you two ^ nee 7 of }ou two) the remams 
of this particle are almost as complete as in Gothic 
Why has the Dual preserved fuller forms than the 
Plmal Probably because the Dual had for a lon^ 
time been of raie use m common lano-uac^e and the 
antique forms weie therefore pieserved whilst the every 
da} use of the Plural caused it to be still further abbre 
viated This conjecture is confirmed by the existence 
of u se 7 as an older poetical foim for u 7 e The fifth 
Gothic foim 771 ma is repiesented by on m Dat him 
tham vjliam The s oi oils thus has disappeared m 
one the In the Feminine hioe ihceoe as compared 
with the Gothic iht o s the s appears weakened still 
fuither to r and the vowel from 0 to e In English as 
the Dual is lost the third and fourth Gothic forms of 
course disappear The rest is neaily in the same state 
asm Anglo Saxon First person plural us out second 

person plural you youo The Anglo Saxon e before 
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bowels ms pronounced y, and Ine otu pr obaViy o, as m 
the vulgar pionunciation of yo, yo-^er, for yot^^ yov }\ 
at the present ciav. Htm^ which was both singular 
and pluial in Anglo-Saxon, is now resjncted^to the 
Singular^ and the PImal •them' borrowed fioin ^ that,' 
which has no variation of cases. ^ Wltoii*. arc^wers to 
hivam. The Feminine r is preserved in her for A%lo- 
Saxon hire. 

In Greek yfisis or dfiiic9 for and vfLsl^ or 

Vfifis9 for v-a-ijbs-s^ exhibit the same particle, aimost a.-, 
complete as in Sanskrit ; whilst in the Latin forms /tO-s, 
VO’S, it is much abbreviated. 

147« The followng instances of the Dative case in 
Pronouns illustrate the use of the paiticle soia : 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Gothic 


Korn. PIu 

asme 

f imelQ I 

"Veiis 

we 

Acc Plu 

4)5 man 


unsiis 

^us’ 

Instr. Piu. 

asmabhis 

— 

— 

‘b} us 

Gen Piu 

asmakam 

illitav 

un&ara 

‘ of us ’ 

Nom. Smg 

kasmai 

— 

hvamma 

(to) wboni^-' 

Abi. Sing 

* 

yasmat 

— 

— 

from ’Vvhom 

Log. Sing , 

tasmia 

— 

— _ 

^ in that ’ 
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The following list illustiates the Dative case *- 



Sansljnt 

Zend 

Gothic, 

English 

m. 

azw-Aya 

azp'ii 

\ulfa 

wolf 

f 


bizvay-ai 

gibai 

‘gift’ 

m. 

patay-e 

paithj-ai 

gasta 

guest 

f 

pri'tay-e 

afiitay-ai 

anstai 

— 

m 

Oa, / A 

sunav-e 

pazv-e 

sunau 

son 

f 

hanav-4 

tanu-y-e 

kinnau 

chm 

m.f. 

gdV-^ - 

gav-e 

— 

cow 

f 

vacli-e 

vach-e 

— 

— 

m 

bharat-e 

barent-^ 

fijand 

fiend 

m 

azman-e 

azmain-e 

abmm 

— 


namn-e 

K K 

r 


n. 

namam-e 

namm 

name 

m. 

bbiatr-e 

bratlir-d 

brotlir 

bi other 

f 

(iuhitr-6' 

dughdher-e 

daub tar 

daughter 

XU. 

datr-e 

datlir-e 

— 

— 

u. 

vachas4 

vachanh-e 

— ^ — 

-- 


THE ABLATIVE SINOULAR. 

IftS. Except in Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin, the 
Ablative has but few representatives. Its sign in the 
above languages is t, c?, cZ, respectively. 

In Sanskiit it is preserved only m the a stems. The 
vowel IS lengthened to a, e. g. vvKc4^ ^ from a wolf.’ 

In Zend a becomes lengthened, as in Sanskrit, before 
the ending, e. g. vehrkd-d; v is gunaed, e. g.^ dfrtt6i<l, 
^ benedictione u assumes the forms au, eu, av^ e. g. 
anhaii-d^ ‘^mundo,’ ^from the world:’ mainyeii-d, 
^ ammo,’ ^ from the mind ; ’ tanau-d, tanv«-ad, or 
tanav^a-dj ^ corpore,’ ^ from the body.’ Consonant 
stems insert a connecting vowel, e. g. ap'-a-d^ ‘ aqua,’ 
Jfrom water; ’ artlir-a-d^ ^igne," ^from fire,’ 
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^ In old Latin :n-e.:p^i-n5 tne votTel ^tenv- and 

the consonant stein^ in-ert a coimectin^ Tuv'el e. 

Tovei of tho o fttem^ not lengthened. But ti^e i mg 
quantity of the tiii.J vmvel m the ALlntive S:ng. of tlio 
hi^t end socoiid declension is piohaVlj a compensation 
foi the Io=^s of the confconant. i. e. cntnu^l fur aniim-d, 
and rnutiuj for ammo-d. The teirmiiatioii wmcL 
oecuis in some proiioims probably originated hoin the 
particle sum, as Ablative -%Smg. O-suift-f in hSarnkrit . 
though ts m Latin, is inegnlar for *L thongL 

Used as ActUteaiives, axe proliably 0];igiual Abldtites, 
coiresponding to San 'Ll it f^j'uL Tiie conjunctmu 

se^d Is the Ablative of st*, and is used pruiiumaiallv in 

S. C\ (h BaccL 

In Gieek there are fevv instances, and in tlieni the 
final f, as usual, appeals changed to Sn oi dnqjpedj. 
These woids are mostiy ^dverbs, and Latin AbldLve' 
have a simdar adwibiai use. The vo^tel Leibie s 
always long, and made long even ivith ceiisonaiit 
stems, e. g. * altogether:' ovtco-s, • thus; ' co-s^ ‘as:' 

oareo, cSS^, ’thus,' etc. = s. HiTnd-t etc. also 

crwtppov^a)^^ ^wisely, etc. An instance of the presei- 
vation of S preceded by a short vowel, as in Latin, is 
fuimshed hj a4>po-B4T7)^if the meaning ‘spiung fiom 
foam ’ is correct. 

Gothic adveibs in 6 fuimsh examples of an Ablative 
ease, for d = s. d, and final t is uniformly diopped, so 
that the termination -d corresponds to s. m such 
words as thathr-6^ ^ from there,' hvathr-6^ ^ from where,’ 
from stems in •’tham, containing the expression for the 
comparative degree. Jhe two adverbs in Anglo-Saxon 
answering to the above in meaning aie differently 
formed, viz. hivmion, thanoa. From these we have the 
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Englisli words whence, thence, containing an additional 
adverbial ending. But many Anglo-Saxon adverbs in 
-e, being equivalent in meaning to the Latin Ablative^ 
appear be of this case, e, g. the first word in micl-e 
mare = 1. mnlto mag'is, ^ much more.’ 

The following are a few instances of Ablative termi- 
nations : 

Sanskrit 
m az'vv^-t 
f pri'te-s 


THE GENITIVE SINGHLAH. 

149- Unlike the Ablative, the Genitive case is 
very extensively represented in various languages. In 
Sanskrit it assumes four different forms, viz. sya, as, 
as, s. The first, sya, is employed with a stems, and 
one other word, the personal pronoun amw, e. g. vrka- 
sya, ^ of a wolf ; ’ ta-sya, ^ of this ; ’ amu'-shya, ^ of 
that.’ The second, as, is used with Feminme stems 
which end in a vowel ; but if the vowel i or u be short, 
either the second or the fourth form may be used. The 
same is the case also with monosyllables in i, u, e. g. 
dzwdy-as, ‘of a mare;’ hhdvanty--as ; vadhw-dls. 
But jprVU-s or jpri'ty-ds', hdnt-^ or hdnw-ds. The 
third form, as, is used with consonant stems, e. g. 
fad-ds, ^ of a foot ; ’ vdch^ds, ^ of a voice.’ The fourth 
form is used ^th mascuhne vowel stems, but i and u 
are gunaed, e. g, pri'Us, from priti, ^favour;’ sund'^s, 
from sunu, ^son.’ All these forms of the Genitive 
ending appear to be of the same origin, the variety 
being occasioned by the stems lo which the form is 
apphed. 

e 


Zend Greek. Latin Gothic Anglo-Sax 

azpa-d ofito-g alto-d hvathrd micle 
afritdi-d navale-d 
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^ The first form generally appears in Zend as, he^ e g, 
vehrha-M'^ tiarye-he^ • of the fourth.’ The fuller form 
hgn> 13 also founds with the final Towel lengthened ; 
^sftcidtya-liya^ ^ of man.’ In Greek y becomes ^ §tnd % 
usually dropped between two vowels, llie Epic form 
oiQ answers therefore to the Sanskrit a-sya^ as in 
XvicoLo. ^ of a wolf/ rolo^ • of the ; ’ ’’and the subsequent 
omission of i reduces the whole to oo. from which by 
contraction the Attic Genitive ov is formed, as in Xvkovu 
Tov, Some dialectic forms have an additional s, as 
sfjLom for kfiov^ ^ of me.’ The same appears to be the 
case in the Genitive of the Latin pronn>uns hn-jns^ ^ of 
this/ ‘ of wh^ch/ wheiey-us is supposed to be for 

yu^ and this for sytt. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon have 
no remains of this fuller Genitive, but have i educed 
the ending of the a stems to the same foim as the 
other masculine vowel stems, s : e. g. go. vvlfi-s^ this : 
a. s. vmlfe-s^ tha-s; e. • uolf-s," ^of the.’ 

The second form is in Zend -do, e. g. lazimj-ao^ 
havairdy^ao. The only indication of this foim m 
Greek is where the vowel is long in the Genitive, 
though short in the ISTom. and Aec., e. g. ^ of a 

hammer,’ compared with (T<f)vpa, a(f>vpap* So also in 
the old Latin forms faimlid-s. ^ of a family,’ escd-s^ ^ of 
food,’ terra-s, ^ of the earth,’ the vowel is long, though 
short in the Nominative. In Gothic the vowel is long 
in gibo-s from giba, and gunaed in aasiai-s from ansti. 
In Anglo-Saxon gife the s is dropped, but the vowel 
lengthened from gifu. The same phenomena (i. e. 
the omission of s and the change of the vowel to e) 
appear fin Gen. Sing, tha-re compaied with Gothic 

The third foim, aa, appears in Greek as ov, the regular 
form of the Genitive of the third declension ; but it is_ 
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also ex^eEded to the i and ^ stems e g ttoS 09 of ^ 
foot 'TTocrc 09 fa hiisbind v fcv 0 of a coij e 
In Latin the later form is i 2 ^ but 

there >b al 0 an oldei foim 21 e g n nmt ii 9 of a 
name T et i of enus If the i stem adopted 
tms f im IS in (xicek the \owel \ms atteiwaid 
ho tened but the u terns of the fouith declen ion 
have the voT\el lon^^ in the Lenitive which seems to 
ha\e aiisen bom employin the thud form of the 
Grenitive endiiij^ Hence Grcn ejceictas of an ai my 
but iSom exe c hi Indeed exe citiia is fjund on 
msciiptions andse? cdii os m the S C de B icch The 
Zend also has o (foi a ) uith 21 ^tem e ^ dailcv 0 
of a phee and danhii 0 fiom danhu Even in 
banskri p dy u and sal Ity us occur as Gemtives of 
pati and sakhi 

The fourth form s is displaced by the third in Gieek 
and partly in Latin thoUj^h it is preseived perhaps in 
such forms as hosU s of an eneni} e find it in 
Gothic gash sand An lo Saxon //asts s guests It is 
also as \\e have seen extended in the e two lauj^ua^^es 
to the a stems 

150 The following list contains illustiation ofthe 
variou forms of the Genitive ending 




I 
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THE LOCATIYE ^JINOULAR 

151 The Jjocative case is expressed m Sanskrit and 
Zend by i m the a stems and the consonant stems In 
the first of these ^ses a and ^ are contracted into e in 
Sanskrit and to e or oi m Zend eg & a ive z a pe 
s nadhye z laulhyoi s namn i. z namam i 

152 Jn feeek this foim appears as a Dative case 

and 1 indicated by the i added to consonant stems and 
by t SI hsG) iptu n with vowel stems e g Xo /co 

TToS The Locative meaning is preserved in many 
e\pres ions which have come to be r^^garded as adverbial 
e o- Ao)S(ovl MapaScov ^aXapivt at Dodona etc 
a^po) afield in the field oikoi at home %a/iai 

on the ground 

The Latin Dative has ^ with the consonant stems 
where the length of the ^ is probably the result of a 
geneial tendency in the Latin language m which this 
letter is almost always long when final The i is pre 
served distinct m all the declensions in the older stages 
of the lanoruage e g famiha % populo % ped ^ 
fluctu i oe i In later times the first declension re 
duced this ending to e making a diphthong with the 
stem vowel as in fmmha e (se) and the second in 
corporated it with the stem vowel which consequently 
became long as m populo for populo i Some wi iters 
also hsi\ e jiiichi, for fluctu i etc in the fourth declen 
Sion The stem is not subject to the same amount of 
modification a in Sanskrit 

In Latin the Locative form is said to be used for 
the Genitive ca e in the second declension where ^ 
appears as a contraction of Both Bopp and Kosen 
^.adopt this view of the Locative origin of the Latin 
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Genitive in the second declension. Yet it setnivS to do 
some violence to the general spirit of language. The 
meanings of the two cases lie very far apart, and the 
form 6 may be for out of s.a-syct, Thrs would 
make the proximate forms of both Genitive (i) and 
Dative (o) to he the same, 0 -^ 2 . ^The reason for the 
difference in the ultimate forins may be that m the 
Oemtive the case-ending represented by i was ^ heavier ’ 
than the stem-vowel 0 ; and therefore th(s soupd of the 
former predominated when the^ whole was reduced to one 
syllable, and t was the result. On the other hand, in the 
Dative, the case-ending i being ^ lighter ’ than the stem- 
vowel 0 , the sound qf the latter predominated, and the i 
had no other effect on it than that of lengthening it to 6. 

In this view the Greek and Latin forms harmonise 
together. In the Genitive the consonant stems have -os 
m Greek and -is in Latin, The Masculine and Neuter 
a stems have ov for 00 fiom o(crL)o m Greek, and t 
for oi from o(s)i{o) in Latm. The Feminme a stems 
have -5 preceded by d m Greek, and -s preceded by d 
m Latin (paterfamilias). In the Dative the consonant 
stems have i m Greek, and t (for i) m Latin; the 
Masculine and Neuter a stems have from o + f in Greek, 
and 6 from o+i in Latm; the Feminine a stems have 
ioUi. aubscriptum in Greek, and e (for i) in Latin. 

153 « One of the most unsatisfactory rides of Latin 
syntax is that which Zumpt (§ 398) expresses as fol- 
lows : — ^ In answer to the question where ^ the names 
of towns m the Singular, if of the first or sbcond de- 
clension, are in the Genitive; if of the third, in the 
Ablative case.’ The rule would be much simpler and 
more satisfactory if it could he thus expressed; — 

^ In answer to the question ickere ? the names of towns 
m the Singular are in the Dative case.’ At first sight 
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theie aie two objections to this — one m regard to 
the meaning and the other m regard to the form of 
the words in question The usual meaning of the 
Dative IS not adapted to answer the question whe^e^ 
If howevei the Latin Dative like the Gieek Dative 
IS in reahty the Locative case substituted in place of 
the Dative the first objection disappears becau e it is 
very likely that with the old form some remains of the 
original paeamn^ should be preserved The ob ction 
that the words in question -^re not in the fo'i m of the 
Dative does not applj at all to the first declension for 
RomcB IS as much a Dative as a Genitive in form In 
the third declension the difference Jhetween e and i can 
hardly be looked upon as determining the case in the 
Singular for these letters not unfrequently change e g 
hosti 8 and hoste m have the stem vowel as i in the one 
case and as e in the other Besides this the words in 
question sometimes are found with the usual Dative 
form leg Tibm i Carthagin i meaning at Tibur 
at Carthage There remains the second declension 
But in the Smgular the Datives Ahydo Gomntho etc 
not unfrequently occu It is only therefore m some 
instances of the second declension that any real diffi 
culty occurs as to the form and these are doubtless the 
result of a false analogy which led Eoman authors to 
write words belonging to a case (Locative) of which 
they had no consciousness hke a case (Genitive) with 
which they were well acquainted 

All the e names of tows therefore of whatever 
declension they appeal with a Locative meanmg may 
be regarded as Latin Datives that is original Locative 
casei^ A few other words aie simiiai in meaning and 
admit of the same explanation i e domi. at home 
Tv/n or ') ure in the country humi or humo on the 
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^ound,^ etc. Corresjjoiiding words in the G^eek lan- 
guage which are clearly Datives (originally Locatives ) 
confirm this view of the Latin words : oikol^ ^ at home,’ 
XayLal, ^ on the giound/ compaied >\ith dryntu hunu. 
Comp. Sect. 1S2^« * 

It IS easy to see how this confusion*, arose. Wlien the 
Locative case tvas generally employed as a Dative^ the 
meamng appeared inconsistent with the idea that the 
words m question belonged to that case. They were, 
however, manifestly case fcrms, and were assigned to 
such other cases as thej^ resembled. For instance, in 
the passage, Rornre Coiosides, Carthcighie Sufefes^ sive 
judices, quotas ais^ cpeabantur At Rome Consuls, 
at Carthage Sufetes, or judges, used to be appointed 
yearly’), as iJomcc and Cmihagine were supposed by 
their meaning not to be Dative^ they were referred to 
the other cases which they resembled, i. e. Romce to the 
Gemtive, and Carthagine to the Ablative. The diffi- 
culty as to the meaning, however, was only altered, nut 
removed, by this method ; whilst referring these words to 
the Locative case fully justifies*the sense m which they 
are employed, 

IS^!. There are three other forms of the Locative 
case in Sanskrit. The firsts du, is used with Masculine 
i and stems, and sometimes with Feminines; but the 
stem-vowels % and w are dropped (except in pdty-diiy 
sdkhy-au\ e,g. prt't-du^ sun-du. This Bopp regards 
as really a Gemtive ending, viz, du for ds. The Zend 
has d, which is also a Genitive form. 

The second additional Locative form, in, is used 
only in the pronouns of the third person, e.g. td&m-'in, 
^ in that ; ' kasm-^ui, ^ in whom ? ’ The third, dm, is 
used \vith Feminine stems ending in a long vowel, and 
sometimes with those ending in i *or u, e. g. bhiy-dnij 
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‘^m feai.J, Perhaps this form of the Locative^ is pre> 
served in such Latin expressions as ante diem qiiartum 
Nonas Jamiarias^ ^ on the fourth day befoie the xSones 
of Janup-iy,’ where the preposition ante governs Nonas, 
and diem means ^ on the day.’ The employment of the 
Locative m regard U> time is not without example m othei 
langMageSj e. g. s. divase\ ^ %n the day/ nizi, ^ in the 
night gr. rfj avr^ ^ same day/ vvktl, ‘ at 

night.’ The similai use of the Latin forms die, node, 
interdm, hoctu, ^ by day/ ^ by night/ makes it probable 
that they were oiiginaliy Dative, that is, leally Locative 
cases. The Dative and Ablative forms fluctuate, not 
only m the cases quoted above, but ^Iso m the employ- 
ment of both vespers and vesperi for ^ in the evening , ’ 
luce and luci for ^during the day,’ etc. The Ablative 
gradually absoibed these and similar meanings to itself, 
and the Ablative form was substituted where no pre- 
position occurred, whilst the use of a preposition in such 
expressions as ante diem qiiartum Nonas, etc., caused 
forms in m which look like an Accusative to be preserved. 

1S5« The following 'is a list of instances of the 


Locative case 

• ff- 




Sanskrit 

Zend 

Greek 

Latin 

m. 

azwe 

azpS 

XlTTTlp 

equo 

f 

azway-am 

bizvay-a 


equffi 

m 

patj*au 

— 

TToVt-t 

hosti (i “h i) 

f 

pri't-^u 

— 

•TTipn-t 

— 

n. 

Tdn-n-i 

— 

Ihpt'-i 

fideli (i + i) 

m 

A A A r 

sun-au 

— 

V£KV‘l 

pecu (u + 1) 

f. 

ban-au 



yFVV^t 

socru (u *f i) 

n. 

rtiadhu-n-i 

— 

flk^V-L 

pecu (u -h i) 

m 

f gdv-x 

— 

(ioP-L 

bov-i 

f. 

vach-i 

— 

OTT'-i 

voc-i 

IT. 

£zman-i 

azmain-i 

CaifLov-L 

sermon-i 
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Sarsknt. 

Zend 

Greet-. 


Lat - 

A 

iia an-i 

namain-i 

rdXav-i 


lOjinill-i 

m 

bliradar-i 

hrathr-i 

^pa~’oo^‘i 


fratr -1 

f. 

dubitar-i 

dughdher-i 

^vyaro’-i 


matr-3 

n 

vachas-i 

vachah-i 

iTTii'jyi 


gener-i 


THE TOCATIYE SIYGELAB. 

156 . The Vocative has no distinctive sign. A few 
instances occur of the Xominative form licmg ^employed 
for the Vocative, i. e. in ^Latin neuters and in such 
words as Sio?, deus^ where the famihantv implied in the 
short Vocative form is not allowable. In some instances 
the stem-vowel is lightened : e. g. gr. e and L e of the 
second declension for o or ii. In Sanskrit the accent is 
drawn back to the first syllable, and in some Greek 
words it is placed as far back as possible. 

157 . The modifications of the Vocative will be 
easily understood from the following li^t 



Sanskrit 

Zend 

Greek 

Lat<n 

G .♦’iic 

m 

azwa 

azpa 

iV:r£ 

eque 

\ult 

n 

di'na 

data 

cQoo-v 

donu-m 

daur 

f 

azwe 

lijzva 


equa 

giba 

m. 

pate 

paiti 

TTOCTi 

hosti'S 

gast 

f 

pri't^ 

afriti 

TTOpri 

tum-fe 

a33S tai 

33 

va'ri 

vairi 

Idpt 

mare 

— 

m. 

su'no 

pazu ^ 

vksv 

peeu-s 

sunau 

f. 

hand 

tanu 

ykvv 

socru-s 

kinnau 

n 

madhu 

madhu 

/xsAw 

pecu 

— 

m,f! 

gaa-s 

gau-s 

/Sow 

bu-'s 

a 

— 

f. 

vak 

vaksh-s ^ 


voc-s 

— 

m. 

izman 

azman 

daipov 

sermo 

aliina ^ 

n 

naman 

naman 

ToXav 

nomen 

3iain6 ^ 

333. 

bhratar 

britare 

ppdrop 

Wter 

brotbar 

f 

duhitar 

dughdhare 

^vyareo 

332lter 

aauhtar 

n. 

vacbas 

vachd 

fTTOg 

genus 
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THE NOMIISATIYE PLURAL 

158 The ^0 miatwe Flu al m Sanskrit has the 
sign as e ^ lan as irL as patay as The a and 
a stems of course make the Nom Plut end in as and 
the 'i and u stems are gunaed 

In Zend the original ending is represented by az 
when the conjunction cha is added In other cases a 
appears a o ^nd as as o e ^ a man a cha azman o 
stones lehil ao wolves The gunaing of ^ and 
stems IS aibitiar} One word preserves the original s 
vhen final viz geu s 

In Greek the endm is ss ThT % and u stems are 
not gunaed The a and a stems exhibit i making with 
the stem vowels ol and at e g Trarsp ss* fathers 
TTocri 69 husbands ittttol horses lands 

In Latin consonant stems have es with the vowel 
long The ^ and u stems aie not gunaed but form 
with the ending es and us fov^€B u es The a and 
a stems form ^ and ce (for ai) which resemble the 
Greek oi and ai e g pair es fathers host es ene 
mies exei cit us armies ammi minds famzhce 
famihes 

In Gothic the ending is reduced to s in the consonant 
stems The ^ and u stems form with the endmgs 
s(e^s)and jUS {yus) where the stems may be regarded 
as gunaed since the guna vowel in Gothic is % the 
ending would then be s only as in the consonant 
stems Or i and ju may be regarded as lengthened 
forms of the stem vowel like the Latin e and u caused 
by the vowel of the ending The a and a stems have 
0$ which answers to the Sanskrit as e g ahman s 
gastei s un'ju s vulfos g%hos 
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In Anglo-Saxon -as is preserved in Eask’s secx«nd class 
of the second declension, which includes all the Mas- 
culine nouns not ending in a or u. Elsewhere the 
Nominative Plui . ends in -a, including the stem^vowel, 
e. g. dag-as, ^days;’ siirai^ ^sons/ In ilnglish § still 
appears as the sign of the Nominative* Plural. 

The ending of the Nom. Plur. Seiiter presents some 
difSculty. It appears generally as -a, e. g. L 
etc. With a stems it would form -a, an equivalent 
for which appears m some pronouns, e. g.* 1. 
which/ /ice-c, ^ these;’ go. Itco^ tho; a. s. hud, thd. In 
the Latin forms qiice, hce-c, the original ending -a 3S 
reduced to e. In nouns, however, the long quantity 
thus obtained is reduced to d. In Sanskrit this a 
appears already weakened to ?, which is connected wuth 
vowel stems by n. If the stem-vowel be short, it is 
lengthened, e. g. ddf nd-iv-i, v(dn-rt-i, raddha-ii-i, from 
daW, va ri, mMhu, 

This a Bopp regards as an abbieviation of the form 
-as which appears fli the Masculine and Feminine. 
But the reason which is given for a never having been 
used in tbe Smgular will apply also to the Plural 
Neuter. This a may therefore be regarded as tbe 
ori^nal ending of Neuter nouns in the Nommative 
Plural. 

A peculiarity appears in the Nom. Plur. of the first 
and second declensions in Greek and Latin — ^viz. instead 
of -its we find t and ^{e) added to a and d stems. The 
same form appears in Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, 
restricted, however, to pronominal stems in -a, e. g. 
s. U (for ta-i), z. te, go. thai, e. they. Bopp regards this 
f as an inorganic enlargement of the stem, and thinks 
the case-ending to be entirely lost. But if we suppose 
s of the original -as to be dropped, which is frequently 
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the case. with final s, and a then weakened toA^ as m 
the Sanskrit Neuter noims^ we reach the same result 
without supposing any step so arbitrary as enlarging the 
stem without apparent reason. 

15d> The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative Plural : 




:o pj 




tb 


a 



sons 

hands 

Cows 

fiends 


cj 



4 

cS 



1 


3 

CQ 

S 


1 


o 


§ M 

i "2 


5M3 


Si 

a 

rs 


-rj 

t!£j 


*S 

to 

i 5 




K j3 


1 3 

3 

C 3 

3 

.s 

< 4-3 


s 

s 

C 3 

<3 

1 I 

1 «3 

3 

3 




a ^ 12 ^2 

■5 3 3 3 erj ^ 


O 


3 

g 

Ph 


<0 

2 


is 

<'t5 


, 1 - 

C 3 

' 1 " 

to 

'O 

t- 

■|- 


x> 

3 

S 








'S. 




<o 


o 

1 


c 3 

o 


<0 

1 

I 


<o 

> 

<ce 

c3 

W 

iS 

c 5 



rd 

> 

cS 


1 

e 3 

C 3 

'n 

N 

.3 


-u 

eS 

PU 


u 

a 

> 

•N 

C 3 

a, 

P 

C 3 

-M 

a 


CQ. 


2 a 


c 


I 

3 


"t- 


cS 

3 3 

3 1 

^31 > 


<cS 

s & 

rt IS 
M kc3 


> 3 

» -"t -w 

N <c3 vcS 




^ pi, 


<c3 


VC5 

,3} 


« 

'■3 

S <i:3 
bfi 


S <c 3 33 


<c 3 

3 




s s s 


s ^ 
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THE ACCUSATITE PLURAL. 

« 

160« The ending of the Aecusathe Phtml appears 
to have been as^ of which letters^ however, onlj one 
usually preseived. In Sanskrit^ vowel stems have n iu 
the 3Iasculine and s m the Femmine, e. g. flzvj^.n^ 
^ horses ; ’ ctzaas, ‘ mares.’ If the stem-vowel be shorty, 
it IS lengthened, to compensate for the lost consonant. 
The consonant stems have.as^ in which a is either a 
connecting vowel or a substitute for n, e. g. hltdraUas. 
^ bearing.’ 

In Zend hib of th^ consonant stems is also e^^tended 
to thosedn ^ and so that n occurs only ■v\ith a sterns 
mthout lengthening the vowel, e. g. ^hoises.* 

Wlien s and as aie final, they are replaced, usual, by 
0 and o, except in gdu-s^ ^ cows,* and -ei/5 after -ar 
stems, which is equivalent to Greek -ovs. 

In Greek, again, n does not appear at all. but s 
universally, as is applied to the t and y stems as well 
as to those m consonantb. The terminations are -ay in 
the first declension, with a stems; -ovy in the second 
declension, with a stems ; and -as m the thud declen- 
sion, with consonant and i and it stems, -ovs coi responds 
to the same letters m -overt of the third person plural 
of verbs, where, e. g., rvirrovaty ‘ they strike,’ is for rv- 
wrovat^ and this for tvittopti- 

In Latin also s is universally preserved, and n not at 
all. The terminations are -as, -es, in the fiist> and fifth 
declensions, with d stem§ ; -6s m the second, with a 
stems ; -is in the third, ivith consonant and i stems : 
and us in the fourth, with u stems. In the third 
declension es probably includes the stem-vowel and 
the consonant stems have irregularly adopted the long 
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vowel iTstead of the short as in the Nom Plur thns 
presentmo* es foi Sanskrit as 

In Grtthic which in this case presents an older form 
than even the Sanskrit both consonants are preserved 
in the a i and u stems but s only in the a and 
consonant stems In the last case however s is not 
pre'^eded by a as in the other languages e g fijand~s 
foes gasU is guests 

In Anglo Saxon the Accusative has the same forms 
as the Xominative and probably pie ents no evidence 
of the onmnai foim of the Accusative 

161 The fotlowuno- is a list of Accusative 



Sanskrit Ztnid Gieek Latin t4otlii( EngHih 
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THE r^STRUMEHTAL PLURAL 

16Z The I ash imaental Phmal m Sanskrit ends m 
bhis g la thin from van water But a 
stems the initial consonant is dropped and th*ase 
ending i educed to ^s e g iva%s for ziva is from ziva 
fo tunate where the stem vowel is lengthened In 
Zend a stems have is and otheis his This case and 
its sign have disappeared from several later languages 

SaLrtm w f wbh mptiblis fptbbs 

Zend ap h bs ptb ftbs 

Snktmuubb f bb maz bisn vacb bb s 
Ze d P ^ b au b dzma b vaebe b s 

THE DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL 

163 These two cases have one and the same form 
It IS in Sanskrit bhycts Zend byo Latin bus and 
Gothic -m (Dative only) The a stems in Sanskrit 
change atoe in Zend they change a to cm and in 
Latin have %s includmg the stem vowel The con 
sonant stems take a connecting vowel ^ in Latin 
The stem vowel is also weakened to ^ The first 
declension of a stems also reduces the case ending to s 
The Lithuanian has miis and later ms Thioucrh 
similar changes peihaps the Goth c has passed and has 
ultimately retained only m The Anglo Saxon ha m 
in the Dative Plural of nouns where m is always 
preceded by u whatevei may have been the onginal 
stem vowel In English there is a remains of this case 
probably in the pionouns (now restricted to the 
Singular) uho n the m Anglo Saxon him (both 
Singular and Pluial) hi a m tha m 

For the Greek Dative see the Locative case below 
The following list will serve for illustration 
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THE GENITIYE PLURAL 

169 The Sign of the Gemtive Pluial is in Sanskiit 
-am in Zend ann in Grreek cov in Latin uri (um) 
in Gothic e and in Anglo Saxon a 

% Sanskrit n is inserted between vowel stems and 
the case ending Pronouns of the third person how 
ever have s in place of this n Monosyllabic vowel 
stems develope a corresponding half vowel instead of 
msertmg a consonant The vowel befoie the inserted 
n or s is always made long e g <]pad a m of feet 
azwa n am of horses ta s am of these gaj am 
of oxen 

In Zend the vowel is short and the nasal appears as 
nm The same consonant is inserted as m Sanskrit 
but a preceding short vowel is not lengthened Polysyl 
labic u stems also change utov instead of inserting a 
consonant e g azjpa n anm of horses aota^ sh anm 
of these gav anm of oxen pazv anm of cattle 
In Greek no connectmg letter is inserted but the 
endino* is afldxed immediately to either consonant or 
vowel stems and a of the stem is incorporated with the 
termination e g ttoS co of feet tttt ci)p of horses 
T CDP of the /3o (ov of oxen 

In Latin the third and fourth declensions embiacmg 
the consonant and ^ and u stems add the ending imme 
diately to the stem e g ped um of feet hosU um 
of enemies exe') cztu um of armies The first 
fifth and second declensions embracing the a and a 
stems insert 7 which is the Latin equivalent foi 
Sanskrit s between two vowels equa i um of mares 
re ? um of things equo 7 um of hoises 
In Gothic 71 appeals only with the a stems and s is 
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softened to r. TLe latter occiirs only m pronouns and 
strong adjectives. e,gJ (jih6>-a'-6)^ ^of gifts;' thi-’Z-e Masc . 
thL-z-6 Fern , ^of these;' hhivhvb-z-'e Masc.^ hh aJtn-z-6 
Fern., ‘ of the blind.' The half-vowel us is developed 
in the stems, which are gimaed, whilst the vowel of 
the a and i stems is dropped or., mcorpoiated with 
the teimination, e. g. svniv-e, of sons;’ vvif-f, ^ of 
wolves.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon -a is connected wsth Feminine 
vowel stems by and the'^pronoun® tlns-s-a^ 

exhibit lemains of the original s as it appears in 
Sanskrit- ' 

l@6m The GieeLwand Latin forais of the Genitive 
Plural supply a strong reason for regaiding $ as the 
consonant originally inserted m all instances. The 
change from 8 to n, as in Sand^nt, will be more fully 
discussed on a subsequent occasion. The ab'ieiice of 
this consonant in Gieek m eoiis^>tent wAh the general 
tendency of the language vliieh cau'^e- s to di^^appear 
between vovreh’. In Latin also, as a rule, s becomes r 
in the ^aiiie position. Hence the use of r in the Geni- 
tive Pimal of the first, second.' and fifth declensions. 
The remains in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon aLo are 
m harmony with the view of s being the original 
consonant. 

1.67. The following list includes the above modifi- 
cations of the Genitive Plural : 
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m. azman-im aznian-anm seimon-iim ahman-( 
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THE LOCATITE PLEHAL. 

168 . The Locative Phi cal lias disappeaied from 
several languages. Its sign is in Sanskiit in Zend 
-•hu, and in Gieek »crz. ^ 

In Sanskrit the laws of euphony change ~s?a in certain 
cases to -sltiu The same takes place m Zend, where we 
find -shta and which makes it piobable that in 

Sanskrit also the original form was -st' a. ' In Greek i 
IS added to the a and d stems, as in Sanskrit it is to 
the a stems. A connecting vowel, is sometimes 
added to the h, and consonant stems m Greek; 
and the forms ending in -aai, perhaps contain the 
half-vowel winch appears in Zend, assimilated to the 
preceding consonant. Therefore -craL is for aPi^ cor- 
responding to Sanskrit -syra. In later times the hnal 
i w-as dropped in the first and second, i. e. the d 
and rr declensions. In -a-cv of the thud declension v is 
inorganic. 

Ii69> The following is a list of Plural Locatives : 



SansKn* 

Zend 

Greek 

m. 

^we-shu 

azpai sbva 

i^7roi-(Ti 

f 

azwa-su 

hizva-bva 

\d>Dai^ci 

n 

dane-shu 

datai-sbva ^ 

iOjOC'-ca 

m. 

pati-shu 

p^iti-shva® 


f. 

pri'ti-sba 

Ifrki-sbva 


n. 

•V a'ri-sba 

■va!ri-sb\a 

itpi-ui 

m. 

sunu-shu 

pazu“sb%a 

^ ykfcv’^ai 

f 

Mnu-slm 

tanu-shTa 

yiw-crt 

n. 

midhu-sliu 

madhu-sbva 

jwieiz-ct 


goTshu 

gau-sbva 

(jov-cn 

f. 

vak-shu 

vakb-sva ® 

«r‘-£74 

m n. 

bh^at-su 

s 2 

tlipOV‘‘(Tt 
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Zend 

p Greek 

m. 

^zma-su 

azma-hva 

5aiju,o -<7t 

n 

nama-su 

nama-hva 

raXa-ct 

m. 

l^ratr-iiiu 

bratar-e-shva 

(pparop^ai 

f. 

duhitf-sliu 

dugbdher-e-shva 

Bfuyarpd-Gi 

n. 

% 

vachas-su 

1 vacho-hva * 

fcTTficr-cyt 



DUAL. 



17<X> The Dual has but three forms for the eight 
cases, and appears only m^he declension of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek. 


THE NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, VOCATIVE DUAL. 

These three cases have for their sign in Sanskiit 
in Zend -do, and in Greek -e. 

From the Sanskiit and Zend it appears probable that 
-as was the original form, and a confirmation of this is 
found in such Zend words as lairv-doi-clia, where the 
5 (necessarily changed to 2 : before cli) is preserved. 
The Veda forms have only -a. This is further reduced 
to “i in the SanskriJ: Neuter stems, as well as in the 
Fei|^nine d stems, whilst the i and u stems merely 
have their vowel lenglhened, except monosyllables, 
which develope a half-vowel and take du. 

In Zend -a appears as well ’as -do. The Masc. and 
Fern, i and vstems have the stem-vowel lengthened 
without any further addition, and the Neuters, as well 
as the Feminines in d, have only i added. 

In Greek the stem-vowel in the d and a stems is 
lengthened only. Elsewhere the case sign is s. 

All these may be regarded as successive abbreviations 
of the original -as. 

3L71r. The following list exhibits the different forms : 
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Zend 


m 

azw-ati or 1 

azp-ao or a 

iTTr'w 

f 

azvsr-e 

hiz\-e 

Xwoa 

11 

dan-y 

dat-e 

lojOLJ^ 

m 

pati 

paid ^ 

1* ^ 

• TOGTi-E 

f 

pri ti 

afriti ^ 

370071-: 

n. 

Td n-n-i 

— 

\cpL-E 

m. 

sunu 

pazu 

uh:v-£ 

f 

hdnu 

tanu 

^ h’vs 

n 

madhu-n-i 

madh^-i 

fUTV'-’S 

m f. 

gav-au or a 

gav-ao or a 

j8d-E 

t 

\acli-<iu or a 

vach-ao or a • 

OTT-E 

lii 

bbarant-au or a 

^ barant-ao or a 

f)cp0if7-£ 

m 

azman-uu or a 

azman-ao or a 

iaifijv-s 

n 

nd'mn-i 

namam-i 

rd\ar-£ 

ra 

hhra tar-au or a 

bratar-ao or a 

ecarop-B 

f 

duhitar-au or a 

dugbdhar-ao or a 

ar^p- 

11 

vachas-i 

— 



THE INfcTPvTJMEMTAL, DATIVE, AInD ABLATIVE DUAL. 

* 

172. Th^ ending for these cases is in Sanskrit 
“bhyarn^ in Zend “hya^ and m Greek -lp. 

The stem-vowel -a is lengthened in Sanskrit and 
becomes -an or 6i in Zend. In Greek the oldei form 


was which caused the connecting vowel in the "i, w, 
and consonant stems to he o instead of £, in accordance 
with the general law in Greek which requiie^the con- 
necting vowel to be o before Labial consonants. The 
change of an original final m to p in Greek is nsnal. 


The fuller form^ -byanm^ is 
woid in Zend, viz. bvvad-byan 
brows.’ 
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The following list is sufficient to illustrate these 
forms ; 

Sanskrit Zend Greek 

m. dzwa-bliy^m azpaii-bya tir'no-Lv 

m pati-bhyam paiti-bya Toffi-o-iv 

bharad-bbyam - baran-bya (pspovr-'C-Lv 

THE GENITIVE ANU LOCATIVE DUAL. 

173 * In Greek the Genitive has the form of the 
Dative. In Zend there are but few instances of the 
Gemtive and Locative. The ending appears as d, e. g. 

anliv-o^ ^in the two woilds;’ zcf^tay'-d^ ^ of the (two) 
hands.’ 

In Sanskrit the form is -6s^ and is extensively repie- 
sented, e. g. dzicay-ds^ pdty-os^ hdmv-6s^ vdch-6's. The 
d stems change this vowel to ay. The Masc. and Fern, i 
and u stems change their vowel to y and w. The Neu- 
ter i and It stems insert e. g. luddhii^n’-os. 



VIL ADJECTIVES. 


The declension of adjectives is the same as 
that of substantives, but they are siil^^ect^to 
changes of a peculiar chaiactei. They differ from 
substantives^ which are the names of things, in exjii eas- 
ing the qvahties by which things are di»i:ngaished. 
These qualities inaV exist in a greater oi le^s, in the 
greatest or least degree. This difference is denoted bv 
terminations peculiar to adjectives. Tlie terminations 
which denote more oi le-^s aie usually called Co/n^ 
'pa,xitLi% and those which denote most oi lea-^t, 
Stq^erlotive, 

In Samkrit the comparative is geneially indicated 
by -iara^ and the superlative by -thuo ; sometiine^ by 
Comp. -tijUiis, and Sup. The first foiins are 

affixed to the stem oi the positive, e. g. j3>Di?/^/-tara, 
fiom p^ntya^ ‘^piue;’ ntr/Adf-tara, 
riialidt-tBixiB,, fiom fttaJidt, ^ great.' The second foims 
cause the omission of the formative syllable, and some- 
times even more than that, m the positive to which 
they are affixed, e. g. nuif-iyas, fiom 

matiradi, "^intelligent;’ hdlAyas, Z>d?-isht3ia5 fiom 
hCdavat^ ^strong." 

The first forms in Zend are dvra and -fhaa^ and are 
affixed to the Nominative case of the positive, not to 
the stem as in Sanskrit, e. g. /ztcs/co-tara, from hadca^ 
^ dry ; ’ ipbito-thma^ from ^pmta, ^ holy.’ The second 
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foims a e ja Fern yeli and i ta e g (iqiaz }o; 
tna yehi and la ista from a j^reat 

175 In GrieeL the first foims aie repo raro added 
to the stem of the positi've whose final short vowel 
howevei is leHj^ihened if pieceded by a, shoit yllable 
eg h Lvo repo 9 S lvo raro 9 from B tvo teriible 
'h'atr<ro(j)co repo 9 crocpco raro 9 from ao<f)o wise The 
second forms are loy taro Into & lepresents the 
Sanskri ty and op the ^an knt c n the a of which 
bee me short also in SansLwt in the weak ca es The 
pecial form for the Feminine of the eompar tive which 
IS m San knt and 7 enl disappeirs e oc &en “M F 
]B i op 9 7 ]B taro 9 irom^yS sweet In the Super 
Utive i(T coiresponds to the San kiit isn and 1 the 
contractel form of the compaiative ytis f om which 
an disappeais and y 1 \ocaii ed ^^ith dental and 
guttural stems we find the compaiative terminates m 
craw includmcr the tern consonant The half vowel 
probably at first pioduced so le such change m the 
sound of the consonants as we see effected by e and i 
in the Eno-iish pi enunciation of Gneek and Latin woids 
e g nation c itajini where Aand^i = / If the 
change were made at once to the dental bilant it 
would resemb e the French modification of Grreek and 
Latm woids foi in the Fiench pronunciation of latton 
t^s Hence we have the conpiratives Kpua acov 
immfcpar 9 stion^^ ^ a acop from / 3 a 9 ay leep 
7X1/0- acop from 7X; V 9 sweet ^pacr acop fiom 
/ 3 pa% V 9 shoit Both the stem consonant and the t 
of the compaiative are repiesented in the two sigmas 
In (pt L^wv) Ionic pus^wv from pts'ya 9 g ea it s not 
however so eas\ to tiace them Piohablv the pro 
nunciation of ^ was sueb as to lepiesent the effect 
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produced by the combination of j and t, the/spelling 
Femg then adapted to the pronunciation, as would 
be the case if we were to \mte contajon instead of 
eoidfjfjioa, • 

176 > In Latin the comparative is taken from the 
second forms, and the superlative frcni the first. The 
comparative is formed by tor, Af an eailier stager in 
the language it was ios, of which a few remains are c.till 
preserved, e. g. 'tua-$6s-thus, meUios-lhos^ m Festus. 
The Latin and Greek forms^of this compaiative supply 
each other’s defects, the former di oiiping the nasal and 
preserving the sibilant {ids for s. ^a{ a)-;), and the latter 
dropping the sibilant and pieserving the nasal for 
s, yafi{s) ), The Lafm also preserve^ the long quantity 
of the vowel which has been shortened m Greek. The 
Neuter Nom. and Ace. Singular, having a short vo\^el 
and the preserved ^bilant, veiy closely resemble the 
Sanskiit form, i.e. 1. ttieUius, n^oMyas. The Latin 
superlative form is later fnnu^ and is an exact 

re|)reseBtative of the Sanskrit tama. The f, however, 
changes to s aftei guttuials, e. g. op-timu-s, ^best;’ 
maxiYniiS (taagslxmi-s)^ ‘greatest/ It is also assimi- 
lated to I and r, e. g. /reczZ-limu-s, ‘easiest ; ’ pvlcher- 
rimu-s, ‘most beautiful.’ Those superlatives which 
end in Assinuis aie piobahly formed fi oni and 

6/nzu-s, the foimer of which corresponds to Sanskrit 
tsh, the contracted foim of the comparative ^tyas. We 
have thus the comparative of the second forms followed 
by the superlative of the first forms to make a com- 
pound superlative. The Gi eek superlatives in so’-totos^ 
and la-raTos are capable of the same explanation. The 
comparative of the fiist forms, though not used in the 
ordinary declension, occurs in several Latin prepositions, 
e,g, Zn-ter, ‘within;’ p/vc-ter, ‘without;’ p/^op-ter, ^ 
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on acccrmt of as well as m suh ter under ahi ter 
m p ssing wheie the original ta'^a is reduced to 
te) 

The -second forms aie employed almost exclusi ely 
in the Germanic language 

1,77 In Goihr' the comparative is ^ oi when 
followed bv a vowd and 'is or os when final m which 
the oiigmal syllable is still further reduced than we 
find it in Greek or Latin 2 , is = Sanskrit ish for lyas 
employed in formm<y th sijperlative and rs resembles 
the Latin but witn the loss of the fii&t vowel 'is 
occurs m adverbs e g 1 a is mo e hauh is hi^^hei 
In son e case ^ is dropped mm s less %ab s 
wor e from which if'i siza is formed 1 ik the 
English voi ser In Greek and Latin we saw the 
comparative and superlative umted m one form 1 e 
in £0* TO os and %s sm lies we have here the compaiative 
used twice in the same toim se th s later since 
The addition of an in the ordinar} declension causes 
the s to become e g ma m an greater The 
Femmine has a special form as in Sanskrit and 
Zend e g ma t et n greater The following are 
instances of the less usual form o iinth 025 an 
strono*er /? od oz an more prudent /? um oz an 
earlier And of adverbs in o s^i iiivii il OS 
(iJTrovSaioTspcos) more carefully aljaleiJ OS ( r pms) 
otherw ise 

The formative syllable of the posi ive is dropped as 
in Sanski teg sit sweeter compcired wufh 
s sit ad u s haid i a harder from ha'} d 11 'leil i a 
richer fiom?ei/ja 

In Engli h the orioinal s which in Gothic 1 le 
duced to ^between vowels is still further softened to 
r whilst the stem is subject to the same curtailment as 
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IB Grotliic, The above examples furnish an i lustration 
of both points, i, e. sweeUev^ hatxl-er^ nclt-QT. In the 
last word the softening of the original guttm^ai to ch 
was probably the effect of the half-vowel which be- 
longed to the adjective stem, as seen'm the Grothic 
retk-ja. 

The G-othic superlative is formed by -Ista^ ’vrhich 
corresponds to s. ishtha and gr. laro of the second 
forms, e, g. '//lia/i-ist-s, ^ least’ The usual form in 
English IS -est^ e, g, greatest, 

17Sm The first forms are apphed to a few pionouns 
which imply a comparison with one or more others. Even 
those languages, viz, Latin and Teutonic, which have 
not preserved the forms in adjectives, have preserved 
them in these pronouns. In Sanskrit Ir/ -tard-s means 
^ which of two;’ la-taHkna-s, ^ which of several ;* e/tOJ- 
tara-s, ^ one of two ; ’ ela-tamk-s, ^ one of several.’ 
In Greek, TTcS-repo-?, ^ which of two;’ sKa^-repo-s, ^one 
of two ; ’ sfca-cTTO-^^i ^ each ; " differing in both tei im- 
nation and meaning from the Sanskrit. In Latin, i/.-ter, 

^ which of tw'o ; ’ aZ-ter, ^ another ; ’ c^'c-teru-s, ^ the 
other.’ In Gothic, hva-thaT, ^ which of two;.’ au-tliar, 

‘ another.’ In Anglo-Saxon, hu'W-dher^ 6-dher (for an- 
dher), 4-dlier, ^ one of two ; ’ cc^-dher, either ’ (g for 
gh). In English, uhe-ther^ ^ which of tw^o’ (tthe for 
hive = s. la ) ; o-ther (o for an, same as al in Latin 
aUter, and an in Sanskrit an-yd), ei-th.&r, ^ one of tw^o,' 
{ei for Sanskrit elm), 

X7S« The ordmal numerals are formed* in a similar 
way. The second has the comparative, and the rest 
the superlative ending, e. g. s. dv:it-i'ya, gr. Bsv-^repo-s, 
1. al-ter. The word secundus, meaning ^ following," is of 
later use, from the verb sequor. The superlative ending 
appears as -tama in s. vinzaii-tama-s, ‘ the twentiet|if 
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— as ta ns chati tlia ^ ^po) to ^ r raf to s 

etc 1 qiim tu § qm i tu s etc fi nf ta etc a 

fif ta etc e fou th jiJ- th etc — as 'ina in s pa iclia 

ma 6 ^ /3So jxo ^ mu s septi mu s go 

pum. s first a s /o ma e fo e mo st with two 
supeilatiTes united a the compaiati\e is repeated in 
b 6) and as the su^eilativ is followed the 
comparative in fo n ei 
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a) CARDINAX SR3IEEALS. ' 

% 

180. The foimation of the Caidmal Numerals is 
still somewhat obscui'e. The forms winch remain m the 
Indo-European lapguage^ -were evidently of identical 
ongm. But the nature of the changes w^hich some 
have undergone, and the original elements themselves, 
still requiie explanation, 

1.81.B (1.) The word foi one in San-krit = 

ai-ka; Zend Greek t oi-z/o-s* ) ol-o-s* and Iz^ ( for 

oi-r-);old Latin latei Gothic ot-yio ; 

Anglo-Saxon fm : Eiigli-h The half-vowel v\ which 
is heard at the Legmnmg of the Engli&h word, w^as 
probably also Leaid in Gothie and Anglo-Saxon, just 
as anotliei half-vowel, is heard m the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of the same word; and we have in this an 
easier explanation of the vj in the Lithuanian word 
we'^na-Sy than by supposing, as Bopp does, that it is for 
an original ru, and making the woid for ‘ one ' to be 
mef-nas, meamng Gittlef •The origin of the gr, 
fiapo 9 , and the Armenian raiuo^ is too obscure to be 
relied upon for the explanation of the Lithuanian 
VM^nchB. The second part of the Sanskrit " one," 
Bopp thinks, is preserved m the following Gothic words 
as Aa, viz. haihs^ stem ha-f/ta, coiresponding to the 
Latin ca-icu-s^ cce-cu-s, ‘ one-eyed,’ ‘ blind;’ frojn 
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ha litha one lego-ed lame halt lia ifs from 
lia nifa one lianded {nifa=: Scotcli meve hand ) 
halbs from ha liba of one part half 

132a (2 ) The woid for tiio is in Sanskrit and 

Zend fhta Greel Svcd B o Latin duo declined wholl}^ 
or m part as duals Groth t? at and Anglo Saxon tiva 
declined as plmals English ti o In composition this 
word is reduced m San krit to d^bi Greek to Bt Latin 
and Zend fo h the d bemo- dropped and u chan^^ed to 
b as in 6 elium for di elHm Gothic tii Anglo 
Saxon It i English ti i e twi li jht The adverbial 
forms aie s dui gr 8 y i (a s hast^awa) e ti ice 
In EBj^Ii h the final e only indicates that c stands foi $ 

133 (3 ) The "word foi t] ee is m Sanskri tn 
in Zond and Gothic th? i In Zend the aspirate th is 
occasioned by the letter i The declension is regular 
The i lecomes y m Gothic befoie vovel endings and in 
Sanskrit the Gemti^e f aya n a w is fo med from t) ay a 
In both Sanskrit and Zend the Fern nmei formed from 
the stem tisa'i In Gieek "VI F rpus N rpui in 
Latin M T ties ^ tiia both declined as pluials In 
Gothic th n and in An^^^o ‘^axon th eo as a pluial In 
Engli h thi ee 

13^ (4) Fom IS expiessed m Sanskrit bv chaiua i 
m weak cases chati i and Feminine chat i ai m Ze id 
hv chatJmai weak cases c/mtA u in Gieek by t raps 
T aerapss Elol Tsa pss Homeric irtcrvpss in Latin by 
qiiattiwi qi mIi ii m camj^sition in Gothic b}^ Jid oi 
jiclui in comjiosition m An lo Saxon by both 
separately and in composition in English by fo%i^ 
sometimes foi in composition The first three of these 
languages leoailarly decline his numeral but the Sans 
krit and Zend insert n in the Genitive as with vocal 
stem In Gie k the initial r corresponds to Sans ch 
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Lut T lb an iiniisiial deviation. The double consonant 
results from assimilation^ i. e. rr for tii\ In Latin the 
guttural initial stands for Sans, ch^ and tu is vocalised 
to tt ; whilst in the Ordinal quar-tua th^ whole"* is ab- 
breviated similaily to the English in for-tj. In Gothic 
the initial / is the legular repiesentative of the gr. tt. 

ISS- (5.) For five'we have m Sanskrit ; 

Zend ‘ijanckciiL; Greek ttsimttc, TrivTc^ Latin qv/mqnex 
Gothic niafx Anglo-Saxon /?/; Engl. yhe tinal 

nasal of the fiist two is peihaps inorganic. In the 
Gieek forms there are both tt and t for the Sanskrit c/% 
as in the number four. In Latin theie rs the guttural for 
cJi, and also for the, initial p. The Gothic follows the 
Greek in having labial consonants. This word is de- 
clined only in Sanskrit and Zend, and there not in Xom., 
Acc., and Voc. 

13@a (6 ,) The word for sLc is in Sanskrit 
in Zend Ihs^ris; Greek Latin sex; Gothic e^nhs, 
Ancflo-Saxon six ; EnoL six — all undeclmed. xVs sh is 
a deiived sound and begins no other ivord in Sanskrit, 
it may originally have been preceded by the guttural 
which IS preseived m Zend ; and Bopp thinks the other 
forms are transpositions for xes, etc. Hence s. hshash^ 
Latin hses^ etc. The Greek aspiration is here, as in 
many other instances, for an original sibilant. Gothic 
h stands regularly for an older Zr, which in English has 
been reduced again to the earlier form, sihs, A similar 
inveision to that here supposed occurs in a. s. acs-iwih 
aaid CISC-! an ^ e. ax and ash ^ 

187, (7.) For seven Sanskrit has sdpfa; Zend 
hapta; Greek sirra; Latin septeni; Gothic sthiin; 
Anglo-Saxon seofon ; Engl, seven. The declension of the 
Sanskiit and Zend shoves that the stem is saptan. The 
Greek a also, as in the Accus. Sing, of the third declentf 
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Sion stands foi a nasal pieceded by a shoifc vowel In 
Latin m instead of n is an apparent deviation In 
Gothic h probably stands like the d mjidioi foi the 
vocal aspiiate bli since the leo-ular law of consonant 
chan^^es leqniies m Gothic dh for Sanskrit t and hh for 
Sanskrit The English t which repre ents hh con 
firms this view Pos ibly the Gothic 6 was in this case 
piononnced like t 

3.88 (8 \ The word for eight is m Sanskrit a hta 
and the dual form ashtau in Zend asta Greek o ^co 
Latin odo Gothic ahtav An^^lo Saxon eahta En^l 
eight sh and aie derived fiom the on inal guttural 
In Gothic and An^ o Saxon h st%nd for the guttmal 
a piiate wiilst in En^l the aspirate is fullv written 
thoucrh not pronounced 

3LS9 (9) Foi time we have in Sanskrit oiaia. 
Zend nata Greek svv a Latin note i Gothic iimn 
Anglo Saxon nigoa Eno-lish ? tne The original stem 
appears to have been naian In Gieek the a indicates 
the final nasal whilst the prefixiUj^ of a vowel and the 
doubling of the consonant at the beginning are not 
unusual In Latin a^am ? i is in place of i and in 
Gothic ta is reduced to u which in English is repie 
sented onl'^ by the long quantity of the t The g in 
Angl Si iiiej^ulai pei haps it was pronounced y and 
was deveiooed out of i 

3 . 9 © (10) Foi tei we have in Sansl nt da a 
Zend aa a GieekSyca hnim decern Gothic t a/mu 
Ano-lo Sas^n tgn English ten is for an orij^inal 
guttural which in Gothic is represented by h and alto 
gether diopped in Angl S and En^^lish In Greek a 
includes a final nasal and in Latin m is instead of n 

X91 The following is a list of the above numerals 
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ndvadazan - IvyeaicaiSeica imdeviginti muntailmn nigontyne 
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193%i In tlie above li^,t tbe units are prefixed to the 
■\foid for ten^ and generally v ithont anything to connect 
them together, g. s. n=:^on e-ten ; ’ go.fih'if^ 

= ^ five-ten;’ e. ssveaieeii. In Greek the* num- 
bers after twelve are connected by tcai^ ^ arid/ which is a 
later modification. In Sanskrit, Greek, etc., the word 
for ten is preserved unchanged, except the slight cliange 
of e to i m Latin, e. g. undecnn for utideee^a. In 
Gothic the first two of the above numb,ers have the 
word ten changed in a very ^peculiar mannei ; viz. -Z(f, 
stem lihi^ is used, wheie h is for as in sthua^ ^ seven." 
It seems, howevei, to he the same w^^rd originally as 
that used m the following numbers, iaihuii:=^, dazan; 
for there are several examples of the change of an 
original d to I instead of to f, and that this change was 
made in the present case appea,rs from the Lithuanian 
equivalent which is extended to the numbers be- 
yond twelve, e. g. dvjy-lda^ ^twelve;’ thir- 

teen.’ In Piaciit the word fur ten, m these compounds, 

IS changed to mlta, and m Hmdustanee to ra/t, in one 
case lah^ i. e. so-lah^ ^ sixteen.’ The Gothic equivalent 
for the second consonant k would be the aspirate gh^ for 
which we usually find the aspirate only, as in taihv n : 
but the substitution of / or v for this aspirate frequently 
t|kes place in the Geimanic languages, and m English 
where gli is written / !s pronounced in such words as 
roHgli, foitgli. So that the Gothic Uj\ stem Uhl (pro- 
bably pronounced lm \ appears to be only a somewLat 
unusual modification of the original woid for ten, s. 
daian^ go. taiJmn. Nor is the change so great as one 
which even modern history has witnessed, i. e. of the 
Latin decitn to French ze m on-ze, doii-ze^ for 
decim, cZi/o-decim. In Anglo-Saxon the same change 
of consonants has taken place as in Gothic, m eiid-^ 
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lufon and tivelf but in tbe foimer the second syllable 
of the word for ten is preserved in the form of o i 
whilst in tbe lattei even the ^ in lif is dropped so that 
both wowels of the original word are lost The / in 
both lar nage may have been pronounced v The 
woid tyne i as much abbreviated as the English equi 
vaient teen In English there is also a loss of the inter 
ven vowel of the fiist &y Halle m one word twe Iv e 
though it IS letained in the other e lev en the second 
syllable IS pieserved sls ei^ Ihe woid for one loses 
its final vovel m GrreeL Latin Gothic and in English 
the 11 al 0 is d opped as is usually the case with the 
article (^aii) before consonants 

Th compari on of the Gothic v ords s^b^ n and Uf 
stem Uhl with the EUj^li&h woids seven and eleven 
leads to the conclusion either that the sound hh was 
changed in Gothic to h or that the Gothic h m some 
instances was pronounced hh or v 

194 The following are the numbers from twenty 
to a hundred 
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195 The small numbeis aie placed first as m tV 
pievioiis seiie and a deiivative from the woid for ten 
IS employed to expiess ten times mz s da ata 
differently abbreviate! in vaiious woids to da at ah 
at ti z aiti zata ii In the Grreeh and La in 
fc T^ra and gi'i ta a nasal is in eited and I changed to g 
in Latin both have the foim of ‘N’eutei Plurals In 
Grothic tigii s m ^0 — 60 has g m place of gh as in the 
pievioiis list the same woid letams only li foi gh The 
fuller form mth add tion of d and e for ai is u ed 
in 70—90 Both aie declined In this respect also 
g for gh lesemUles h m Imi foi hh and admits of a 
similar explanation viz that jh in Gothic reduced 
to the sound g or that in ome case g represents the 
gh sound If we add the ca e of fir?vor where d is for 
dh ( = in then) we ha've the same phenomenon in 
regard to all the soft or vocal aspirates i e gh dh hh 
are all reduced to the corr ponding vocals g d h ov 
these lattei were all pronounced m some cases m Gothic 
as aspirates viz gh dh hh Of these the fiist is a 
sound not preseived in the Enghsh language the 
second is represented bv th in the i and the third by % 
In Ano-lo Saxon tig admits the same explanation as in 
Gothic Hxind forgo te/umc/ is prefixed and the usual 
tig superadded in 0—90 / 1 nd is used alone for 100 
as hi nda in Gothic but h i idi ed also is found as in 
En^li h In the En<yli h ty onl}' the first syllable of the 
word is preserved The y howevei may be regarded as 
the representative of the second consonant which in 
English would be g^/ias in Gothic so that e ty=zd. t%g 
In many Enghsh voids this sound being lost m the 
liviUj^ Ian uUj^e is represented by y e g da’St for (fagh 
compared with the German ta% lay for Zagii compared 
with the German Zag The same word in Latin with 
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the terihination of the Xeuter Singular, m, serves to 
egress a hundied, in Greek, with i prefixed, and 

a for Qv^ marov (perhaps for iv-fcarov) = ^ one hundi ed/ 
The Gothic huad in hund-a^ where d is for dh*is the 
exact counterpart of the Latin cent m cenf-um. 

h) ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

196« The Ordinal ISTumerals are adjectives formed 
from the Cardinals, generally by the siipeflati^e ending 
•daiua^ which, in some cases, is reduced to and m 
others to as will be seen m the following list : 
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20 vinzati-tania*s vizaiti-temd vic^-siniu-s twenti-el^li 
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The word for first is an exception to the rule, 
inasmuch as it is not formed like the lest from the 
corresponding cardinal numeral. In ail the above lan- 
guages the word, however, is of one and the^same origin. 
The first syllable appears in the various forms of j/ra, 
fra^ irpwj pri^fni^ fot\fit\ which present no modification 
but what has been abundantly illustrated m other eases. 
A peculiar endmg appears m the word for third’ in all 
except the Greek rpt-ro-s*, which is regular.* Th|s ending 
appears to have been ta-ya ^stead of tmaa^ contracted 
to tya^ and then enlarged to thja in Sanskrit. In 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, d m place of the 
aspirate dh In English ir is, by a transposition of 
letters, for rL In the word for ^ second’ the compaia- 
tive ending is employed, except in z. hl-fyo^ -which 
perhaps has been altered under the influence of 
thri-tyo^ and in s. dvi-tVya-s^ which may have oiiginally 
ended only m iya~s, one of the comparative form^, and, 
as in Zend, have adopted t m imitation of tr-tt'ya^s. 
In English ^ other ’ has been appropriated to another 
use, and second^ from the Latin secuadAts^ substituted 
among the Oidinals. Secundus is also employed in 
Latin as a IS'umeral in place of cdter. In the z. tutr-ya 
the endmg is reduced to ya^ as in the s. tur-yciy w'hich 
also occurs. In Old Slavic this ta-ya or ya occurs in 
all the words. 

There is a diiSSculty in deciding to which part of the 
word a letter belongs in some of the above forms. For 
instance, if the Latm word be divided into 
m of the cardinal septem is preserved, and that of the 
endmg rrm is dropped ; but if it be"* divided into 
the former m is dropped and the latter pre- 
served. In 0780-0-5? the m is dropped, and in octo-tuc-s 
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V IS ubstituted for it In eladcc a s either a n or ^ ifHj 
has been dropped from elada a ma s 

In Grothic the ending ta has pieserved the oiiginal 
t in some cases from the influence of the preceding 
consonant m other cases d may have been pronounced 
as an aspirate i e dh In An^lo Saxon ma occurs 
in 1st as in all the othei languages except GrreeL 
and English In 2nd the comparative foim is used 
and in the otter numbers except 3id ta occurs in the 
regular equivalent foim of tha or as ta or te where 
the precedmo* consonant prevents the t from being aspi 
rated In 3id dde by assimilation from dya is equal 
to cro dja and this is a regular equivalent for the s tya 
(tiya) the d being pronounced as dh In English the 
aspirate occurs in all except thi'i d where since no 
vowel follows as in Anglo S the difficulty of pro 
nunciation explams the change It is evident that the 
Qrdmal Numerals have been considerably modified since 
ttie separation of these languages for the formative 
endings are not ahke m any two of them except the 
more modern Go Anglo S and Engl and yet the 
original analogies have not been lost sight of for no 
absolutely new ending occurs in any of them 


C) JSIJMERAL ADVERBo 

198 In the formation of Numeral Adverbs s i 
frequently employed as in — 


S Xr 

Z d 

G k. 

L t 

A gloS 

E gli h 

dw 

b 

d g 

b s 

(tu w ) 

tw ce 

tr 3 

tb s 

P s 

ter(s) 

(th j wa) 

tb e 

cliatxtr(s) 

cbathru s — 

quater( ) 

_ 

four times 
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It is singular that this s (ce) appears in English 
though lost in Anglo-Saxon. 

The omission of s after r in tet% q artier, chrttur^ is 
regular, cas (from /:asj is also used in ^^nskrit, and 
Ki9 in Greek, e. g. bahv-ZBS^ ^ many times.’ 

In Sanskrit vat (vant) or krUvas^ and Latin leti-s^ ie;;S, 
for lie ids, uet-s, are used to denote ^possessed of’ 
or ^ times/ e. g. cZaia-kftvas, Hen tunes;’ 
giio-tiens, How many times.’ ^ Distributior^ into ’ is 
expressed by s. dha, gr. xa, e. g. cZtyi-dha' = 

Hy twos.’ 


IX. PEOXOUXS. 

199 . The original elements of which the Pronouns 
are formed are very obscure, and the words have under- 
gone such great changes that many of the forms admit 
only of conjectural explanations. 

a) PPtOXOUJsS OF THE FIEST AND SECOND PEKSON. 

The Pronouns of the First and Second Persons are 
similarly inflected, and may conveniently be considered 
together. They have the following forms : 
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2tf». There are two stems in the above forms of the 
fi;st peison, one for the Nominative alone, and the 
other for the remaining cases. The Nom. has for the 
fiist per&on in Sanskiit ah^ and for the second tvj(A The 
Latin and Greek seem to have preservedr* the oiiginal 
consonant in the first person; for the Germanic lan- 
guages have h and hh (geim. ch)^ 'v^hich presuppose* 
m the earlier languages. The Sanskiit h and Zend 
therefore, are coiruptions of the original sound. Mo- 
dem English, J, has lost the consonant as compared 
mth the old English like the Italian io as compared 
with the Latin ego. ^ 

The ending of the Nominative is s. -ctrn, z. -cm, gr. 
in the archaic form? row, 1. o. It is lost in the 

othei languages, and is a form which appears originally 
to have been confined to a few pronouns, i. e. ah-dr/iy 
tw’-am, aij’-dm^ sivay-dm^ etc. 

The stem m the oblique cases of the first person is 
mtiy that of the second person ttca (or tu, changed to 
tiv m some cases ). The Accusative, Instrumental, Ab- 
lative, and Locative coincide ’^Mth the declension of 
nouns. The Dative and Genitive differ. The former 
cases have in several languages lost the case-endings 
Even Sanskrit and Zend have Acc. md and Gen, me as 
well as the fuller forms. The k in Gothic and sometimes 
in Anglo-S. Acc. appears to be the remains of a demon- 
strative paiticle, as in Latin Ai-c, /ittii-c, ttiu-c, etc. 
The ending of the Dative is which occurs 

with modified forms m the dual -6%dm ?|nd plural 
-hhyas of nouns. It is reduced m the Sanskrit first 
person to -hyamy in Zend to -byd and -oi, in Greek to 
(unless the Greek forms are really Locatives), in Latin 
to -hi and -hi. It is quite lost in the Germanic lan- 
guages. 
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The Gemtive appears to be a reduplicatioi/bf the 
stem ma ma ta va for ta twa and this for twa 
The Gieek and Latin are greatly abbreviated and the 
Gothic as well as the An^lo Saxon and English words 
have an adj ctive form which is doubtless of latei 
origin and occ sioned by the reduced reduplication 
being no lono-er andei stood as a Gemtive sign In 
English this adjectne ending is again diopped befoie 
consonants e ^ 'iuine own but my house 

In Greek fhe stem consonant cr m the second person 
IS the regular substitute fo| an older t and many archaic 
forms preserve r e to tolo etc 

201 The Plural forms of the First and Second 
Per ons are 
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The stem of the first person is a sma and of the 
second yvb shma (for yn sma) The full forms occrar 
throughout in Sanskrit together with some abbreviated 
foim=% The abbreviations in Zend are similar to what 
have been already illustrated The Accusatives corre 
spond to oias tas which aie used in Sanskrit In 
Gleek ( ^olic) sjna assumes the form jxfxe in which s is 
assimilated to the following letter In the Attic forms 
the rough breathing is used for s as m many other cases 
eg I for sex etc But tfie stem vowel of the first pei 
son 1 lengthened to rj an4 the rough breathing prefixed 
Hence we have jrjfjLLs vfists for r^fjLs ss vfjLs S9 and these 
foi 7] (TfjLS €9 V (jfMB £s The older forms have been 
placed in the table in order to show more clearly the 
coirespondence of the Greek with other languages 
The forms TjfjLtv vfMtv for rjfjLs lv v/as tv exhibit iv for y m 
of the Sanskrit ending bhyam the rest being dropped 
The Gemtives agree with the declension of nouns to 
which they have perhaps been assimilated in later times 
As there is a proper Dative to these pronouns m the 
Plural the Locative has disappeared in the classical 
lancfuage thouo*h a reminiscence of it is preserved in the 
iEolic a fifi cri In Latm we find no vo with the 
addition of s in the Hotmnative and Accusative and of 
bis in the Dative In Sanskrit also nor-s va s are used 
in the Accusative Dative and Genitive Corresponding 
forms occur in Zend The fact that s appears in three 
cases besides the Nominative makes it unlikely that it 
should the sign of that case Bopp thinks it is a 
remains of sma whilst no vo na va are modifications 
of ma twa which appear in the singular a m the 
plural of the first person bemg also a corruption of 
ma This explanation of the stem needs further con 
firmation and the entire absence of all trace of sma 
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from no-his^v^-his/is aa evidence against its existence 
in the Latin plurals. In ego-^^tuei^ nos-tuef^ the 

assumption of the existence of miui is not tvithoat dif- 
ficulty, for met appears to be affixed to the Xommattve 
case, which suggests that these are late formations. The 
G'enitives nostri, vestd^ etc. 3 may be» readily admittechto 
be adjectives. 

In Gothic the Nominatives vei-s, jii-Sy have stems 
corresponding to those Sanskrit ones w'Kich have not 
Si^ia affixed (i. e. vay-dftu but s occasions the 

same difficulty as m Latin ; perhaps in both cases the 
simpler hypothesis would be that it w'as'adopted in later 
times in imitation nouns. In the oblique cases n 
(before a nasal ) and i represent the Sanskrit a and yv. 
The changes of the latter yu to y and then to i contain 
nothing unusual. There is no difficulty either in sup- 
posing snir-t to have become as in Zend fnhi^ and 
then $ to have caused the change from ?/i to a. So that 
Gothic nsa, nsi correspond to Sanskrit siiu/. Inzva^ zci^ 
the softening of the s is due to the preceding weak vowel 
and the change from m to v is one which extensively 
occurs. The final 5 m the Accusative, as in Latin, is 
probably for ns^ as in the Accusative plural of nouns. 
In Sanskrit the other consonant, n, is preseiwed. In the 
Dative also a final s occurs. Perhaps we ought to divide 
the Latin words into no-hl-s^ vo4fi-s^ leaving only hi of 
the original ending -bhyam^ as in the singular 
ti4)L In Latin the 8 is probably an imitation of the 
nominal declension, where the original form hhycts ends 
in s ; or it is the Instrumental used as a Dative. In 
Gothic its oiigm remains obscure. It is not likely to 
be a remains of sma, which would make ii’^nsir-s foi 
Probably the Gothic Dative is really the 
Accusative used for the Dative. The Genitives, except • 

M 
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in GrreeL appear to be all po sessive adjectives i e 
our youi for of us of you In Anglo Saxon the 
redu(?tion had already proceeded almost as fa as in me 
d^rn Eno^lish In ge and eotv g and e weie pronounced 
y In tis the Icnoth of the ii shows some lemains of 
the syllable s^ia whilst s appears to coiiespond to the 
final s in Gothic since m the Genitive u is for u sma 
and the final ? a preserved as 'J <3 In eoiu on the con rary 
the final s is los^ The older forms 8%-h w si e 
eoio ^ li eoij i c also occur 

202 The foims of the Dual for the First and 
Second Persons are 


N'om 

S k t G k 

m. 

G h 

t 

A g S 

w t 

E gl h 

we two 


yu m 

— 

g ^ 

ve tw 

Acc 

m 

u ki 

u c 

u t 


yu V m ^ 

nq s 

c 

y u two 

Instr 

bhy m 

— 

— 

by us two 


yu bby m 

— 

— 

by y u tw 

Dat 

V bby m 

u k s 

u c 

t tw 


yu a bby m 

q 

c 

to you two 

Abl 

a bby m 

— 

u c 

f om us two 


yu bby m 

— 

c 

from you two 

Gen 

V y s 

u L 

u ce r 

of us two 

Loo 

yu^ y 0 

y s 

q a 

a 1 ce 

of you two 

n s t 0 


ya ays 

— 

— 

n you two 


In the dual va occupies the place of sma in the 
singular and plural s being dropped and m changed to 
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as in the Gotliic forms of the second person both 
dual and pluial. In Sanskrit the Xom. and Acc. end 
alike ill n*. In the Xom. it is most likely of tfe same 
origin as :n the Singular and Plural nhari, vayaiu^ etc. 
In the Acc. it is the original case sig'ii, pneseryed in the 
ringular. pjreceded by a long vovr^l in the dual, and 
changed to u in some nominal forms: hence for 
d-'ift. It IS changed to n in the piiiiral in consequence 
of beine followed by s. which was afterwards ’dionned. 
The Accusatiyes nd/j, appear to be abbreviations 
of the older formsj the stem syllables^^t and ij>j ]>emg 
drojiped; nd would then be an irie^^ular form fur 
Bo|)p suggests the drigmal to have been nd-snidn. In 
(jreek pci> and may also be regarded as strangely 

altered foims of sma, having the vowel lengthened as in 
the San&kiit id. The Dative ending corresponds to the 
Sanskrit Ihjdrtt. It is used irregalarly for the Cxenitive. 
i m the Xom. and Acc. may be for Sansknt o which oc- 
curs in some norns. In Gothic the stems are th^ '^ame 
as in the plural; the syllable srafo m the oblique cases 
assumes the forms /Jm, nJ:a^ rtqvi, nqva^ qv being equal 
to A’, and h standing in place of Sanskrit s. The final 
s in the Acc. and Dat. is the same as in the Plur., 
the nasal, which is preserved m Sanskrit, being here 
dropped. The final t*in the Xom. of the first person, 
Bopp says, ^ clearly belongs to the designation of the 
number two (stem tivay The Anglo-Saxon preserves 
much older and fuller forms in the Dual than in the 
Plural. The reason probably is that the former were 
less used, and therefore less ymm and wasted, than 
the latter. We have the Nominative of both persons, 
and both alike add t to the Plural. In the other ca>ses 
nc clearly corresponds to the go. nq^ as repre-^ 
sentative of mia. The personal endings are lost in 
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the Accusative and Dative XJ nci t ^ nci t also occ]ir 
for uno me An Ablative is given but identical in 
form with the Dative as in the Sing and Plur An 
Ablative might perhaps with equal propriety be assigned 
to the Grothic 

h) PEONOHNS of the THIED PEESO^ 

2i03ir> There is a great variety of Pronouns of the 
Third Person Their form in different langua^^e mu 
tually help to explain each other and the comparison 
of them serves £o elucidate many isolated words which 
otherwise would be inexplicable 
The Reflexive Pionoivn is — 


Acc 

Z d 

G k 

L 

G hi 

k 

In t 

— 

— 

— 


Dat 

h b 


s b 

s 

Gen 

h h 


su 

se na 


The Sanskrit Anglo Saxon and English have lost 
the use of this pronoun in a separate form but the 
Sanskrit has swa and sijay am in some compounds 
eg sva bJm swayam bhu to be self originated 
sivayam p'labha to be self glorified swa tas is also 
used in the sense of self As a possessi\ e pronoun fully 
declined^ swa is also used of all persons and numbeis 
in the sense of my thy his our etc In this 
usa^^e it corresponds to the Greek (r(j)o 9 

In the Eeflexive Pronoun the original w appears 
onlv in Greek Acc as ^ and Latm Gen as ii The s 
has become h in Zend and spvivtws aspei in Gieek 
In Zend this pronoun occurs in the form of qha in 
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compounds (e.g. gha-dhdta^ ^self-produced’ and oikvxv 
as a possessive. In Latin i-pse is explained as being 
by inversion for i^spe^ and sp for Sanskrit st^’^^as in 
sporite, A similar inversion occurs in tbe Doric 
for cr(pLP. Tbe change of Sanskrit 9jj to Latin p is 
illustrated in L = s. dwdfra^ ^ door.’ ^ 

Tbe Eeflexive Pronoun is not preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, unless it be in the TOrd self^ as in 
the German selbst, in which If as in Imf, and, lb bs m 
laib^ are an expression for <^}odj ’ or ^ person ; ’ se-^lf = 
^ one’s own person.’ 

» 

BemonUrative Pronouns. TA, 

204. The Demonstrative stem ta. Fern, td^ is ex- 
tensively employed. Its forms are the following : 
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Saiiiskrit Zioiid Gieek t7ollili Ang -hax 
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PKONOniS 
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The Kominative singular, Masc. and Fern., has a 
stem, sa, sa, different from the lest of the pronoun. 
The Loc. BB-sftdn in the VMas, the Latin archaic 
forms sum, sa/zi, s6s, for eiira^ eds^ and iSapsco 
for eadpsay as well as the Greek (TTj-pspoVy arj-rssy render 
it probable that this stem (sa) was a£ first complete^ 
declined, and that m the above forms we have parts of 
two separate pronouns, just as several languages form 
the substantive verb from two or more roots, which were 
each ongmally fully conjugated. Possibly also the 
Greek plurals o/, aiy are further remains of this once 
complete pronoun, whilst rot, rat belong to the other. 

The stem in thg rest of the pronoun undergoes 
but slight changes. In Sanskrit the JIasc. and Neut. 
is sometimes td or te in accordance with general usage, 
whilst in the Fern, the vowel is in some cases shortened. 
In Zend the instances adduced are mostly conjectural. 
In Greek the stem is preserved with great regularity in 
all genders. In Latin the stem does not appear separately 
as a pronoun, but it is preserved in several adverbs 
and conjunctions, i. e. tu-m, tu-nc, ta-m, ta-ncfem, 
ta-mc7i, ta-Usy ta-^ntusy to-ty to-tidemy to-ties. As a 
pronoun it is compounded with is m iVte, of which the 
s may be the hTom. sign, as in is, ea, id. In this com- 
poimd form it is probably of late origin, and for this 
reason it has the same stem in the Xom. Smgular as 
elsewhere. In Gothic the stem assumes the regular 
forms tha, tM, the, and in Anglo-Saxon thae, 
tha. • 

The endings in Sanskrit are the same as in the a 
stems of nouns, with the msertion of -smu in the Dat., 
AbL, and Loc. Sing., and the addition of n in this last 
case. The Norn. Masc. also omits the case sign generally 
in the singular, and has c=a-ifor ds in theNom. plural^ 
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The Gen plural has 5 am In Greek the declen ion 
agrees ■with that of noun omitting the cas si^n 
in the ISTom "Vlasc In Latin the greatest 

deviation fiom the nominal declension is in the Gen 
singuiai hus for s a sya s bemg dropped a-\-yhe 
comino* % and a becoming The final s causes some 
difficulty but we see the tendency to introduce that letter 
m the first syllable of this pronoun and in theJSeut 
felix happy It may here also be an inorganic addi 
tion which does not admit and does not requiie any 
fuither explanation The Nom Sing Masc has no case 
sign te bein^^ a sveakened foim of the stem In Gothic 
and Auj^lo Saxon the endings require no special remark 
The same stem occurs m the Latin words ^ dei i the 
same qii% dem indeed qiii da^ii some one as 
ivell as in dum whilst de/iium at length donee 
until Audum before then d for t 

appears in s ^ dam z dem dim for tem gr Ss and 
In oSg this (Horn Dat plural ToisSs<rcrc Tot9Ss<Tc) the 
two forms of the same stem appear combined just as in 
the Latin tandem at length Au ro $ he is a similar 
compound to the 1 %s te and s e ta and ov to ^ this 
for 0 av To$ consists of three pronominal stems Bopp 
considers 5<x Ssv in av Sa av Ssv etc to be of the same 
origin That the forms with t and d vere originally 
identical is rendered probable by such words as 1 
demum compared with gr rrjfjbos then and s ta vat 
1 donee with gr rr}viKa at that time of day 

The stem ta also forms a compound with ya the stem 
vowel of the fiist part bein^^ dropped It thus forms 
iSom SiUj^ular M sya F sya N tyat and is declined 
like ta 
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2© 5. The pronominal stem i appears in several 
languages. In Sanskrit it forms part of tlie proAouBj^ 
M. ay-ihii. X. i-dciitv^ F. iy “6 til. It is ’also used m 
several indeclinable words in Sanskrif and Zend^ e. g. 
s, i-MSy ^ from here : ’ i^-Iid (for i-dlid)^ z. i-dlaiy 
here s. i-tiy z. i-thciy 1. i-ta, ^ so ,* s. i-clctfutniy ^ now ; ’ 
i-Ukditiy ‘so;’ cMt { = eha-it)y ^if;’ 'net (=na‘‘it)y Hf 
not ; ’ z. ii6-icl, ^ not ; ’ s. ^ the other ; i-c?pa, 

^ such ; ’ iy-aif, ^ so much.’ In Greek, there is no 

pronoun of this stem, nor any trace# of one, except 
perhaps the Acc. i-v.^ But the demonstrative t added to 
many words, as ovroa-iy ^this one/ etc., preserves the 
stem. In Latin, ? -5, e-a^ i-dy ^ this/ is fully declined, 
the stem fluctuating, as is frequently the case in this 
language, between i and e, and some of the forms, as 
e-iMity etc., having also been adapted, by the addition of 
u, to the second declension of nouns. An older form 
i-ni, however, remains. The same stem appears also in 
i-tenoiiy ^agam/ i-7/6mo, ^nay,' for 2 -smo-d=s. i-sma-t. 
In Gothic the stem undergoes but slight modifications, 
and the endings are regular, e. g. : 




Nom 

Acc. 

Dat. 

Gen. 


fm. 

2-sl 




Sing. 


1 

z-tj 

z-na 

t-mma 

Z-S 


fm. 

ez-sl 




Plur. 


1 

zj-aJ 

z-ns 

z-m 

-•z-ze 




A. 




Another pronominal root of extensive application is a, 
which furnishes some of the cases of i-ddm in Sanskrit^ 
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e g Dat a sma ^ Abl a sma t Loc a snun etc It 
IS used m the adYerbial forms a here a tm 
hence a dya this da} The usual Feminine form 
h has become ty as m theNom sin<nilar ly am Some 
cases combine a with na e g Instr siUj^ular a iie na 
(a na i na) There is the same compound in Latin 
for and the second part of it in na m for 
nu nc now nemipe surely nu m ne The Greek 
words m v him etc vv well vv v now as well 
as the Sanskrit nu appear contain the same root na 
This root also furnishes the negative particles s na 
gr VTj 1 ne m go ni a s ne Old Engl ne The 
compound form ana appears m the conditional particle 
gr av 1 an go an (not mas) old e an if The 
followmg are mstances of triple compounds with a viz 
a na ya a na tarn which become a nya s a ntara s 
other gr a XXos with change ot n to I and assimi 
lation of 2/ la hus (with y changed to ^) a Iter go 
a^lja a ntha^a e e Irse as an adveib otherwise 
e a the^) and a s o dher with the I oi n dropped after 
changing the vowel to o 


AVA 

In Sanskrit ava has ceased to be used as a pronoun 
but appears as a preposition e ^ ava to to come 
down In Zend it retains its pronominal character In 
Greek it is compounded with ta forming av to 9 in 
which and many similar forms the second a is omitted 
av 3-t m this place as a Locative and av S'sv as an 
Ablative belong to the simple pronoun av has probably 
lost a case endmg In av rap it is combined with the 
comparative suflSx In the 1 au t&m but the last 
sjUable may be the superlative termmation m au^ 
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perhaps for avAi^ the ending is the same as in u-ti^ 
i-ii-dem, and s. i-ti, ^ so,’ ou is a more nsnal repre- 
sentative of s. ao than av: hence we have ov-v^ 
^ then/ ou, ^not.’ In go. au-i (a, s. a-c, ^^but ’h 
the same pronoun appears, with a demonstrative par- 
ticle, as in ml-l\ etc. • 

Relative Pronoiiiis. YA. 

The Relative pronoun ya» is declined in Sanskrit like 
ta. In the Greek op, 17, o, the sjuntas asper, as in 
many other cases, is for Sanskrit In Zend this 
pronoun has a demonstrative meaning. It is preserved 
in go. ei and ja-bai foi pAba, ^if a. s. gi-/, pronounced 
yif^ e. i“/. The ending is the same as m the Interro- 
gative i-haif Aba. Bopp supposes this ha ( where h was 
probably pronounced v ) to be for s. t’u, which brings it 
still nearer to the English 2/, where both syllables are 
greatly abbreviated, viz. i standing for j/a, and / for la. 
Further, go. ja-i/, ^ whether,’ for ja-i\ and that for ja-t’a, 
preserves the same elements ; go. ju, ‘ now/ already,’ 
L ja -m, are of the same origin. The Latin m for v 
corresponds to 1. ^taareiois. ixiii. Gothic ja-i, ja (e. 
yea j, and ja-A, ^ also,’ with an ending like the Latin que 
in quo-fjuey ‘^also,’ belong to the same root. Engl, ye-t 
is combined with thd same particle as na is in s. net 
for na-it 


Interrogative Pronouns. KA. , 

206 . The root of the Interrogative has three forms 
in Sanskrit, ia, Jcu^ all probably modifications of the 
same oiiginaL The first is the moie extensively applied, 
and ivas doubtless onginally complete in Sanskrit as in 
Zend, Greek, and Latin ; for the Xom. and Ace. singular 
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Neiit Jat instead of which is used appear in 
laclo chit for / at clnt and in lad a Ih a i a had 
street lit what a stieet The oidinai} Grieek form 
would he iccr which is also pie eived in the Ionic dialect 
Q ^ KO Ts once kcd 9 ho\v ^ ko rsp v ^^he her^ 
fto cros how grea^ ^ ko io$ of what Lind ] ut in 
Attic GreeL the conson nt is chan^^ed to w e g to ts 
TTO) s* TTO rsp V TTO CTOS iTO 09 The Latin qm Jso 
m some c se belongs to t^e o and a declensions which 
answer to the S^nsLllt a and a It has the Latin 
chaiactenstic aitei the guttural In the Nom 
sm ulai Fern the e m qua e as well as in ha e c is 
ohscme The forms of the go hva helono* to the same 
root as we 1 as the Anglo Saxon hwa and En^^li h ho 
(with an inversion in the ordei of the consonants) for 
hivo The h in these languao'es regulaily answers to 
Sanskrit / and the w is developed similarly to the 
Latin It 

The second form of the Interrogative / 1 appears m 
some adveihs e g ku ti a where ku tas whence 
etc The Latin forms which seem to heloncr to this 
stem Yiz cu JUS of whom cu i to whom etc are 
more piohahly abbreviations of qio jus quo i etc 
where there i a similar curtailment of the hist syllable 
as in the pronunciation of the English 'i ho foi In o m 
which 0 is omitted and ^ sounded as oo / %i is used 
like led m depreciatory compound ku tc nu ugly 
bodied It of what a body 1 u tei has lost the 
guttural which is preserved in hva then a s 
whee dhei e whe thoi It is also wanting m 1 u 6^ 
u n de (but ah cu hi ah cun de) u nquani u squam 
u spiccm u sque 

The third stem It is used in ^ansLiit to form the 
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Som. and Acc. Singular Neiit. ki-ii's vrith the ending 
of Xe^iter nouns. That ki-t was earlier in use seems 
prol.ahle from 1. A Masc, M-s is aKo eioj^loyed 

m tile YeJa compounds uu-ki-.s ^no one^; ’ 

^ let no onef This stem is used m ’ki-dyzr^, ^ like what ; ’ 
kiy-ui, “^how much/ M, ‘for/ Heie h is for Z, as jn 
htd compared with 1. covd-^ ‘ heait/ A similar change 
appears in s. ky-as for and this for gT. 

y^ss vdth5 inserted, 1. lie-/Y' iluMerrivs)^ go.*gi-a~uvu, 
a. s. rhtfj, e. Some conHi- 

mation of this etviiioIogY of hi/as m derived from s. 
zivas^ peihaps fur hf-as^ ‘to-morrow/ The ablme- 
viation of w^.rds Causes less dirEculty in tlie^e ca«^es than 
the £ipp]ication of the inteirfjgative pronoun in such a 
sense. The familiar designations of time, however, ge- 
nerally involve the strangest inodiiicatioiis of language, 
e. g. s. parvt, ‘in las-t jmar,’ fiom para vatsa. qui-s 
and M-c are Latin pronouns formed from *this stem. 
The latter has h instead of the original guttural. Tlie u is 
pre^ei ved m Gen. and Dat. ku-m, and the origi- 
nal vowel lost as in cu-z. qui-a IS the regular 

N’eutei plural, and qu-e^ the old Masc. Plural. Plautus 
has Gen. pluial qui-i/ai. The stem appeals in ei-8, 
‘ on this side,’ retaining the guttural, but omit- 
ting the usual lu In ki-c, ‘ this, the afnxmg of the 
guttinal at the end may have been a reason for chang- 
ing the initial to /t. 

This final particle appears in different foiins, as c, cc, 
giic, quart pe^ pAara. It is ffoni the same iifferrogative 
stem, and ib often affixed to inteirogative pionoims. 
The doubling of interiogatives destro 3 ''s the interro- 
gation, just as doubling a negative destroys the negation, 
e. g. 5?U8, ‘who?’ compared with qidsqve^ ‘whoever;’ 
quid, what/ compared with qu Ippe (for qiiid-pe), ‘ what- 
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ever In Grothic xih is the xepresentative of this paiti 
cle e g Aras=quis and A az u7t=qnis que 7^io = qu 93 
and liho 7i=qii9e que Does not the English % hoso 
preserve a Remains of this compound ^ In that case s 
would be the ^^om sign and the particle reduced to a 
voweL As in the other examples quoted who is interro 
gative and whos o indefinite Of this compound form 

e h $ = 0 h I q 

e ~ p A = 1 ^ 

e w7i = h h - \ q q 

The Grothic Dat lii n ma Acc hi na JSTeut Acc 

hi tc are from this same stem with the usual h for an 
older k The adverb hi che a s hi clhex and hi de 
as well as the Eno-lish hi the) has the compaiative 
endino* go he ? m compounds hii (e g hi ? z hi r 
fs hi 7-^1 ih second person Sin Dual Plur = come 
here ) and e he e have the same ending ? as hva) 
where thm there and exhibit the stem under 
consideration as hi he In Anglo Saxon he ^ thee i 

hxiCB ') have the same ending In Greek tl s tlv s 

wno ^ TL 9 TL t 9 some one originally identical 
have T for k like t crerapss tt vts so that the ^uttural 
of this pronoun is in Greek represented by all three 
classes of consonants e g icm wtos* ns So also Ka i 
and for Kair correspond to s diet foi cha it the first 
part of which cha foi 1 a is used as a conjunction and 
IS the pronominal stem in its first foim 

c) DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS 

2i07 This class of derivatives is foimed by the 
terminations ka i ya %ant ti d 
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ht forms ruama-'^k, ^my,’ fom-ka, ^tliy/ from 
nxCtiita^ tfh;a; and m the Vedas ^our/ 

yush^tuf' -'k.a,^ ^youi/ from as'fUtd, yvshaut 

i'yff forms '//tocZ-i'ya, my ; ’ ^racZ-i'ya^^ thy ; ’ oa- 
mav Z-i'ya ‘5 0 ar : ' y ashruafl-i'YSL, ‘ ypnr ; ’ taclAya, 

^ belongnig to that one ; " sarv-i'ya^^ belonging to alb’ 
The words derived from the personal pronouns are 
formed from the Ablative case^ whose t is softened to d 
between vowels. In Greek the ending -io-? preseives 
this formative : I'S-io -5*5 ^oneVown 5 ’ from iS-=L td^ or fur 
Ih, and that for o--iS = s. from the possessive pro- 
noun 8v as ; TTOHo-s, ^ of what kmd:' I'o-fo-s*, of that 
kind;’ o-fo-s*, ^ of vtich kmd.’ Bopp thinks this for- 
mative ?ya is represented in Gothic b} cty and the Abla- 
tive d (foi t) by /% m the woid-^ ^f/t^a-r-a, nnla-r-SLy 
^ our;’ izdVi-z-a, htqva-rSiy ^your.’ If so, the p in the 
English woids o*n\ yoary Ls a lepresentative of the 
Ablative sign d (for t). 

vaut in certain cases is legularly \ieakened to Lf4 or 
tan. It forms fd'-vant, ‘ so much pd'-vant, ^how 
much;’ Ihj-BXit (dropping r;, 'fy-ant. The Zend has 
Acc. e^-want-r/7t5 Xom. c/^-wanz, diopping the stem- 
vowel and preseiving v (w) of the formative. lu 
rrj-fXOSy Hhen,’ y-fiosy ‘when,’ v is changed to 'a?, 
and fio stands for s. 7:at. In Latin ‘ how 

much,’ t-ant-ica, ‘ so much,' both the stem-vowel and c 
are dropped ; whilst v is changed to ?, and a to e, in opie- 
lent-t/s, ‘wealthy,’ tvhue-leiit-?'5, ‘poisonous,’ etc. 
In Gothic this fofmative appears as -laud- in /u'e-laud-s 
= qiiantus, and in sra-laud-a. 

ti forms /jd-ti, yd-tiy ‘how much;’ M-ti, ‘so much.’ 
In Latin 5 ?io-t 5 ‘how many;’ to-t^^so many,’ where 
the final vowel is dropped. 

drz (also drzay drksha^ from drz^ ^ to look,’ forms * 
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many derivatives denotmg resemblance to looking 
like e g li drz like wbat ta drz like tha 
etc This d appears as Z m several other languages 
and 2 ^ ongmally a j^uttural appears as h In Grreek 
we find -TT-?? Xi/c how great rrjXiKos sogieat etc 
Isi Latin qua li s like what ta li s such cequa 
li s equal where / is dropped etc In Gothic Ate 
leik s sva leik s etc In Anglo Saxon hivy Ic swy Ic 
In Engksh loln ch su ch etc the formative is pre 
served only in ch for ther final guttural whilst the 
meaning has been retained in such but lost in iihich 
The full foim however is preserved in the adjective 
hi e The I is pre erved also in th^ corresponding Ger 
man words ivelch solch and in the Scotch quhilQ 
The same formative also appears in the general ending 
as he e ly eg leof lie love ly 

Some possessive adjectives have only the pronommal 
stem without any formative element e g s ma s 
sua Siva m gr sfio s cro s o s <T(f>o s 1 meu s tuu s 
suu s 


d) PRONOMINAL ADVERBS 

208 Pronommal Adveibs are formed by ha dha 
tas da tham tha U 

ha forms adverbs of jplace e g s a tra here 
ta tra there amii tra there hu tra where ^ 
ya tra where z ^ thra here ava thra, there 
ya thra wheie 1 c^-tra on this side ul tra 
on that side go hva thro whither tha thro 
thither a s hum der thz der {d probably pro 
nounced as dh) e ivhi ther thi ther 

clha also forms adverbs of 'place In Sanskrit it 
assumes the form hcc e g i ha here in the Yedas 
ha, where ^ The preposition sa ha with is 
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similar] j formed, z. Aa-dlia, ^here.’ gr. 
hrav’^a^ ^ here,’ etc. I. perhaps i/i-de, ^ from there/^ 
etc. go. Ai’a-th, or hva-d., ^ where;’ alja-th^ '^else- 
where;’ jaht-d (a. s. geoii-‘d, e. you- der), ^ there ; ' 
i-tlij ^ but.’ ^ 

fas forms adverbs expressing ^ origin ’ or ‘ som-ce^’ e. g^. 
s. /jii-tas, ^ whence^’ tci-tas, ^ thence;’ yrl-tBS^ ^whence.’ 
gT. 77(5-2^61^, ^whence;’ ro-Sez^, ^thence ^whence." 
1. perhaps ( cjurt-de^ ^ whence;’ de^ in-de, ^ thence.’ The 
full form appears in sivarga-tas\ L ccell-tus^ ^from 
heaven ;’ gr. a^-ros*, I iii-tns, ‘ within.^ 

clct forms adverbs of thae^ e. g. Jca-dk% ^ when ? ’ 
ta-dd\^ then ya-dSt^ ^ when eha-dk\ ^ once m-da', 
^always;’ ti^dk'-atm^ ‘^then;’ i-da'-zii/ii, ‘ now.’ In 
the Vedas, i-da'. gr. perhaps wo-re, ‘^once;’ to -re, 
^ then o-re, ^ when;’ perhaps also ^ already,’ for 

r^Bg = ya-daly with a long vowel, like g^ap for ya-^lrt 
iham^ thd^ tl, form adverbs of mcniner, e. g. s. ia- 
tham, ^how ?’ ^t-tham, • so ;’ anyd-^thk, ^ otherwise ;* 
^(5-tha, ‘^so;’ ycUthSL^ ^as;’ sarva-thk^ ^everyway;'' 
i-ti,^so;’ c6-ti (prep.), ^ over,’ ^beyond;’ n-t (prep.), 
^ upwards.’ z. nf-ti, ^ so.’ 1. i-tem, ^ likewise an- 
tem, ^but;’ i-ta, ^so;’ aZat-ta, ^-ti, 
u-ti-nam, w-ti-gue. Sansknt dti appears in L a-t-atni$y 
^ primitive ancestor.’ 
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t) THE CONSTPIJCTION OF TEKBfe 

2^09 The verb is the mest impoitant oart of speech 
It sometimes forms a complete sentence by itself and no 
opinion 01 determination oi wish can be expressed with 
out it It iindei^oes a o^reater variety of changes than any 
other woid In some American languages it is said that 
a single veib may appear in six thousand different forms 
So great a variety does not exist in any Indo European 
lauj^uage yet in Sanskrit about a thousand possible 
forms without including participles may be assigned to 
one verb In Grreek and still moie m Latin the number 
IS very much reduced In modem languages the ana 
lytical method has brought the verb to an almost 
Chinese simplicity An Eno-lish veib for instance does 
not assume more than half a dozen different forms and 
when we remember that the same word at one time 
had all the varieties which are found m the Sanskrit 
veib we gam some idea of the ^leat change which has 
been gradually made in the language of man The 
method pursued has been the analytical not the syn 
thetical The progress has been from the complex to 
the simple History does not present to us a language 
growing out of a rude state developmg new forms and 
in piocess of time acqiiirmg expansion and symmetry 
On the contrary we see that it is most perfect in its 
^earlier history e see its ornamental leaves gradually 
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fall off, its pliant bianclies broken, and nltimately but 
little remaining besides the gnarled trunk. 

TiTiat is thus illustrated in language as a whole, i^ 
specially illustrated hy the changes which ibe verb has 
undergone. Our examples, therefore, will necessarily 
be drawn chiefly from the older languages, and be com- 
paratively few from those now spoken. 

A verb may consist of several distinct elements. The 
ljd±m xeih miiahantui\ for example, may be^thus di- 
vided: am-a-ba-nt-u-r. 0£ these p^irt-, miv is the luot 
which appears in all the forms ; attta is the stem of 
several tenses, etc. ; ha is the sign #f the Imperfect 
Tense; nt is the sigp of the Thiid Person Plural; and 
r is the sign of the Passive Voice, whilst n is merely a 
connecting vo'wel inserted between the consonants nt 
and r, Without affecting the sense of the word at all. 
Again, in aiaareatar^ re^ like ha, repiesents the Im- 
perfect Tense, but differs from bco in denoting also the 
Conjunctive Mood. 

In verbs, therefore, besides the root or stem, there 
may be expressions for Voice, Mood, Tense, and Person. 

b) THE TEEEE VOICES. 

5&10, There are three Voices, so far as the meaning 
of verbs is concerned. • The Sanskrit has separate forms 
for all three ; in other languages there are only two 
forms, and in some only one. • 

The three forms are the Active, Middle, and Passive. 
In Sanskrit the Active is called parasmaipadarn, 

^ affecting another,’ from parasmai. Dative Singular 
of pjam, ^another,’ and pjada^ti, from the root pad, 

^ fall,' fall upon.’ It is so called because the action 
expressed by the verb is not aimed at the acting peisom 
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blit at some one else eg I strike i e not my elf 
but some one else Tbe IMiddle is called m Sansknt 
atrnanej ada n self affecting from atmane Dative 
Singulai atman self and jpada n In this case 
tbe per on accing is also tbe object acted upon wbicb 
as there i no such verbal form m English has to le 
^pressed by the addition of a pronoun e g I stiike 
myself 

The teim Active and B'^iddle aie clearly inappro 
p ate for the Midale is^ as active as the so called 
Actne and the void Middle in itself conveys no 
notion of the thing intended but meiely that as in 
Grreek wheie thi teim is chiefl} applied since it is in 
some thin^ hke the Active and in some things hke the 
Pa sive it may be convenient!} supposed to be half 
way betwe n them But these terms are so widely used 
and so generally understood that we shall adhere to 
them 

Sia In Sanskrit the Middle is distino*uished from 
the Active by the endings a&xed to the stem e the 
Third Person Smgular has ti in the Acti\ e and te (for 
ta + i) in the Middle The Passive has the same ending 
as the hliddle but ya is inserted between it and the 
root Hence for Mid te we have Pass ya te e g 
irom the loot dwisli hate 3 Sing Act diveshti 
he hates (some one else) Mid divesh te he hates 
h mself Pass di esh ya te he is hated (by some 
one else) 

In Grreek the ]\Dddle foim is also used to express the 
Passive voice e g 3 Sm<y Act tuttt sv (foi tuttt b ri) 
he strikes (some one else) Mid and Pass rt'Trr s rat 
he strikes himself and he is struck (by some one 
else) There are however a few special Passive form 

In Latm likewise one form serves for both IDddle 
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and Passive verbs. It consists in affixing tbe reflexive 
pronoun se to the Active. We thus from the 3 Sing. 
Act, amat obtain amat-u-se^ the u bem<r introduced as 
a connecting vowel between the consonants, or fE may 
be a modified form of the pronoun used to express the 
Thud Person Singular, which in Sanskrit is in Greek 
Gu These latter instances make It probable that th 
Latin also, at an earlier period, a vowel followed such 
forms as attiaL Which of the above explanations of it 
is adopted will depend on^the period m the* develop- 
ment of the language at which it is supposed the 31iddle 
and Passive were formed, whether before or after the 
loss of the vowel in the personal endings. It is, further, 
one of the euphonic laws of the Latin language, that 
8 between two vowels is softened to and hence from 
amatuse we obtain amature, and from this again, by 
the very common loss of the final vowel, a/ndt^ir* 
Such forms ending in r occur both as Deponent veibs, 
which exhibit instances of Middle verbs ( i. e. verbs with 
both Active and EeSexive meaning), and as Passive 
verbs. 

The above will perhaps throw some light upon 
the formation of the Middle verbs in Greek. For 
whilst in Latin s between two vowels is usually soft- 
ened to r, in Greek, when occurring in the same position, 
it is entirely dropped. Indeed, the refleSive jironoun 
itself, in Greek, is already changed from gs or gi to I; it 
is therefore easy to suppose that -racrt would become 
-ra^. This view gains confirmation ftom the fact that 
it brings tbe Greek and Latin languages into agreement 
where they have been supposed to be utterly at vari- 
ance ; for they thus appear to agree, not only in each 
having one form for both voices, but in both having the 
same form. 
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Bopp legards the Middle forms in Sanskrit and 
Grreek as lesultm^ from the lepetition of the personal 
pionouns i e s vie se te etc for viai u sasi iati 
etc gr cat ra etc for /xa/xt craai 'Tan etc 

But this supposes not only the dropping of s and t 
which may perhaps be referred to general laY s but also 
of i which cannot be so justified Besides whilst this 
method cannot have orimnated the Latin forms the 
employment of the reflexive pronoun may have onm 
nated both the Sanskrit apd Grreek as it ceitamly has 
the Latin forms 

The followm ^re the endings of the singular in the 
present tense 



S k t 

G k 

L t 


1 Act 

mi 


m 


Mid 

e 

fjuab 

r 

from masi 

2 Act 

SI 

<TL 

s 


Mid 

se 

crat 

ns 

sasi 

3 Act 

ti 

rt 

t 


Mid 

te 

rav 

tur 

tasi 


In Sanskiit the First Person drops both m and s and 
then contracts a -}- 1 as is usually done to e the Second 
and Third Persons merely drop s and make the same 
contraction of the vowels In Greek all three persons 
are perfe<!?tly legular there being in each only the 
omission of cr which always takes place when it would 
be between two vowels The preservation of a thou^’h 
in the Active it is weakened to l is owing to the fact 
that it was followed by a consonant The same pheno 
menon appears in Sanskrit being for ta+i whilst the 
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Active ends in ti. In Latin tte First Person is more 
maltilated than in Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is 
altogether lost, and only the consonant (r j of the le- 
flexive pronoun preser\’ed. In the Second. Person the 
personal pronoun appears as ri for si/ the s being 
changed to r between two vowels. This has caused the 
reflexive pronoun to retain its original consonant (s y 
The usual change to t is prevented by the fact that the 
previous syllable i^em) hegiub with lu the Third 
Person the final vowel is dropped. The personal pio- 
noun appears as iu^ the reflexive as r. 

In the examination of these few forms we find a 
staking illustration^of the uses of Comparative Gram- 
mar. What one language has lost the others have pre- 
served. Thus the original forms may be constructed 
out of the fragments which are scattered abroad in 
various places, and what has become obscure in each lan- 
guage may be explained by the help of the rest. In the 
above instances, the which has disappeared from the 
Sanskrit (e) and the Latin {/) is preserved m the Greek 
the final vowel which is lost in Latin remains 
in Sanskrit and Greek, and the s which they have lost 
the Latin has retamed. 

The forms m the plural are the following : 



Sanskrit. 

• Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

mas 

flSP 

mus 


iHd. 

mahe 

fJLsSo 

mur 

from mahasi 

2. Act. 

tha 

TS 

— 


Mid. 

dhwe 

cr-Sf 

— 

„ dhw’asi 

3. Act. 

nti 

m 

nt 


Slid. 

nte 

prat 

ntur 

ntasi 

• 
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In Sanskrit all three persons have dropped as in 
the singular and contracted the vowels a ^ in a regular 
way to e In Greek the leflexive pronoun is entirely 
lost except that the Third Pei son preserves ^ like the 
Sanskiit The a of the First Person also shows that it 
was previously followed by the reflexive pronoun From 
the Latin laUj^uage alone it is not easy to say how the 
First Person was formed If the vowel wds 

onginally short may be merely the teimination of 
the Active with the necessary change of s to o and the 
followmcr part dropped mm bemg theiefoie for mur 
un But the tei3.dency m the language which caused the 
final syllable of all words ending in one consonant to be 
considered m later times as short leaves us at liberty 
to suppose that the vowel m this c^se may have been 
originally lono* and have arisen fiom the contraction of 
two vowels A similai change of lo to u appears in 
the ending of the Grenitive Plural of nouns (See 
Sect 3L69 p 128) The endmg mm would thus be for 
mum where the first s of mususi is dropped and the 
second preserved as i the final vowel bemg omitted as 
usual This point which the other two lanoma^es above 
referred to leave in doubt may be cleared up by a re 
ference to the Lithuanian which retains several forms 
elsewhere lost In that language the correspondincr syl 
lable IS lonc>- which Schleicher ^Gonvpendium p 12^) 
rec^ards as exceptional and as resulting fiom the affix 
mg of a consonant to the short vowel of the Active It 
IS evideni-ly the result of contracting two vowels to 
gether Lith vezame:=l vehimns the final consonant 
bemo* lost Lith ve ames=l mhimuT The le 
flexive pionoun is here preserved as s the rule in Latin 
which changes it to 9 or that in Greek by which it is 
dropped not applying m this ca e in Lithuanian The 
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vowel is long because origmallj the active me was not 
only followed by a consonant i but also by another 
vowels as is manifest fiom the Active plural in the Vedas, 
-iiiasi. These two vowels contracted together fofrn 4 
and by affixing the reflexive pronoun we^obtain 
1 . mat\ 

This view is confirmed by the second person singuldf 
in Lithuanian, e. g. vezh = 1. vehei^is, in ’which e does 
not arise from the pieservation of an originally long- 
vowel (Schleichei, Comjx p. 122), but from ihe con- 
ti action of two originally short ones ; for both the vow-els 
in the corresponding Latin word, and in similar forms 
in Sanskrit, are short. The pronominal sign, which is s 
in Sanskiit and r (between vow-eLs j in Latin, is dropped 
in Lithuanian as it is in G-reek, tuttt-p being for rvTrr- 
saat, and that for Tmrr-sa-acri, We have here again an 
illustration of the way in v^hich languages feupply each 
others defect The Gieek preserves the vowel of the 
reflexive pronoun as l subsciijjtum, and loses the con- 
sonant (p), whilst the Lithuanian preserves the conso- 
nant and loses the vowel {es). There is the same mutual 
relation between Greek and Latin in the Third Person 
Plural, i. e. vrai from vracrh ^^id ntiir from ntuvL 

The Second Person presents the greatest anomalies ; 
but, whatever view’ be adopted as to the oiigm of the 
Middle forms, these a'homalies still remain in Sanskrit 
and Greek, whilst the Latin language avoids them by 
satisfying itself with participial foims ending in -mmi 
= gr. ^fJLsvoi^ s. -'/liO/ids. • 

The dual forms are ; 
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1 

Act vas 
Mid valie 


S nk t 

3 

thas tas 

the e 


G k 

1 3 

rov TO 

fjbz^ov cS-ov crS-ov 


In Sanskrit as far as regards the reflexive prononn 
the dual exactly coincides with the plural In Greek 
the $ of the pionoun instead of hem^ diopped as in 
the plural appeals to have chan^^ed to v as it did in 
the First Person Plural Active v for /xes 

The secondary forms exhibit a still gTeater abbrevia 
tion than the primary in the Mi Idle as well as the 
Active 

In the singular we have 


Sa k t G k L t 


1 Act 

m 

V 

m 


Mid 

e 1 

fMrjV 

r 

from masi 

2 Act 

s 

s 

s 


Mid. 

thas 

cro 

ns 

sasi 

3 Act 

t 

— 

t 


Mid 

ta 

TO 

tur 

tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person has e as in the primary 
forms for the first conjugation but reduced to ^ for the 
second ‘The Second Person has th for the per onal 
pronoun which is t in the pronoun though s in the 
verbal forms The consonant of the reflexive pronoun 
IS pieserved but the vowel lost as m Latin In the 
Third Person a shows the pronoun formerly was added 
for when nothing followed ta was reduced to ti oi t 
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In Greeks again, tke First Person preserves of the 
pCiSonal pronoun, vrliilst s of the reflexive pionoun is 
changed to v, just as in the Active First Person Plural, 
for yLiss*. In this case, therefore, firiv is for fiiqs 
from imcTi, The o of the Second and Third Persons 
indicates the jji eviuiiii presence of the reflexive pronoun 
in the form of v. 

In Latin the secondary do not differ from the primary 
forms. 

In the plural we have : ^ 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Lati«. 


1. Act. 

Ilia 

fJL&V 

mus 


iJlid. 

♦ 

mahi 

fjLcBa 

mur 

from niahasi 

2. Act. 

ta 

TS 

— 


Mid. 

dhwam 

crJ)s 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act. 

n, s 

V 

nt 


ilid. 

nta 

VTO 

ntur 

„ ntau 


In Sanskrit the Fii-st and Third Persons have mereh' 
reduced a-f i of the pi imary forms to i ai^ a. The 
Second Person preserves the consonant, and drops the 
* vowel of the reflexive pronoun, as m the singular. The 
S', however, is reduced to a nasal (ot), as in Greek. 

In Greek the Third Peison only differs from the 
primary forms ; and here the o, as in the singular, indi- 
cates the previous presence of v for cr of the reflexive 
pronoun. ' 

In the dual we have : 

Sanbisrit. Greek. 

Act. va tarn tarn {fisp) rov ruiv 

Md. vahi tham tarn crB^ov <T$r}v 
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The nasal in both these languaj^es appears to be from 
the reflexive pronoun 


C) PERSONS 

^ 213 The teimmations vhich denote the First 
Second and Third Persons are amongst the most mte 
restmg and instructive phenomena of languaj^e They 
are mos^ of them easily analysed and illustrate the 
progressive transfoimation of grammar They consist 
of the personal pronouns afiixed to the verbal stems 
The personal endmgs appear sometimes in a fuller 
Some imes in a more mutilated foim and may accord 
ingly be distinguished as heavier or primary and 
lightei or secondary endmcys The formei are affixed 
to the principal tenses (m Greek) viz the Present 
Future and Perfect the latter to the secondary tenses 
viz the Augmented Preterites (Imperfects and Aonsts) 
as well as the Non Indicative Moods except the Let 
and the Greek Conjunctive In Latin the First Person 
Singular preserves m of the lighter forms e g amaham 
I was lov^stg amem I may love but has lost m^ of 
the heavier forms e g amo I love amabo I shall 
love amavt I loved The other parts have dropped 
the additional vowel (i) of the heavier forms and thus 
the two classes in Latin are alike In Gothic the 
heavier forms have preserved t and %t (as th and nd) 
of ti and nil whilst the lighter have dropped the 
t which had no vowel after it Compare hai^ % th 
he beareth with s bhar a ti hair a nd they bear 
with s bh^r anti but hair ai with s bhl.r e t he can 
bear As xn Latin m the First Person Singular mi has 
disappeared but m has been pieserved (as u) Compare 
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baiMi^ ^ I bear/ with s. bhar-a-mi, but bair^a-^n, can 
bear/ With s. bhar-ej-am. 


The First Person Singular.^ 

The first personal pronoun has two stems, on^ 
for the Xominatire case and the other for the oblique 
cases. The latter is iua, and in the w’eakened foiun -mi 
is employed in the primary, and still further reduced to 
-iib in the secondary forms, asi*an affix, to denote the First 
Person Singular of verbs. The following instances are 
taken from the ten classes of Sanskrit verbs : 



Pi imwi y i oims Seco n dai y Foi ms 
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ini I sti etch d tan av a m I was stietcl urn 
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THE FIEST 


The primary forms always lengthen the chaiact^Hi-t:c 
vowel of the first conjugation to whilst the =!econdTry 
forms leave the vowel short. The reason seems to be. 
that the heavier ending requires a stronger v^^vel 
to suppoit it than the lighter ending m.' The ending 
is made lighter m the secondary forms probably in 
consequence of the word being lengthened, heie hy the 
augment, and in the moods by the mood voi\e]. 

Though the connecting vowel of the fir^t conjugation 
is not lengthened in the secondary as it is in the’pnmary 
forms, yet, on the other hand, a connecting vowel is 
introduced in the second conjugation,,wheie would 
otherwise follow a consonant or half-vowel. 

In Greek the primary forms have -/ti in the verbs cor- 
responding to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and m in 
the verbs corresponding to the Sanskrit first conjuga- 
tion, where the connecting vowel may be supposed to 
be lengthened, according to the analogy of the Sanskrit, 
and dropped. Thus we have iarT^-jjLL, * I stand, and 
<f}sp-co^ ^ I bear.’ In the secondary forms -v occurs as 
the usual Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit m when 
final, e.g. in the Imperfect larij-p, was standing/ 
and ^ I was bearing.’ 

In Latin this ending is almost universally lost, and -o 
left, like the m in Greek verbs, m the primary forms, 
e, g. Present ^ I stand ^ I bear.’ There are 

a few exceptions, such as and and even 

there only m, not v/iq is preserved. In the secondary 
forms m is preserved as in Sanskrit and Greek {v\ e. g. 
Imperfect btaha^txx, ^ I was standing,’ and fereba-^m, 
^ I was bearing-’ 

In Gothic the primary forms present only one in- 
stance of the preseivation of -m for mi in the substantive 
verb i-m, ^ I am ; ’ and thus the work of destruction has 


0 
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gone further than even m Latin In the other instance 
e g bai'^ Oj I bear etc a is weakei than and o in 
Grieek and Latin The secondary forms however pre 
serv^ Vj foi m and in this vocalising of the consonant 
the language has acyain proved weaker than the Latin 
Compare an I may bear with 1 fer a m 
In Anglo Saxon eo m and in English a m we have 
kkewise the consonant of the original ending m a single 
word only Elsewheie there is no trace of it 

The followincy list illusfiates the formation of the 
Fust Person Sino^ular 
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The Fm st Pei son Pino al 

2i5 The nominative plural of the pronoun m the 
"V eda& IS asme probably for masme from ma sma i 
including the pronominal particle sma If this be the 
origin of the verbal affix it has m most cases been 
j^reatly curtailed which would not be surprising for 
the addition of it as a whole would render the verbs 
very cumbersome and we have seen that language re 
soits to many devices to prevent this The Vedas have 
the endmg 07 las^ and the Zend mah^ e g v dacl- 
masi and z dademahi we give ^hey are the nearest 
approach to the supposed origmal masme In Sanskrit 
the primary forms have mas sometimes ma and the 
secondary forms regularly ma The connecting vowel 
of the first conjugation is lengthened as in the singular 
e g bhar a mas and bhao a ma we bear sarp a 
mas and saop a ma we creep d bhar a ma we 
were bearing The Greek has /jlss m older and dia 
leetic words but elsewheie fisp in both primary and 
secondary forms The change of ^ to v is unusual but 
not without example m other parts of the language 
eg pTT 0 /xes* we creep <j)sp o /xes* we bear i ^sp 
o fjie^ we were bearmg The Latin likewise has but 
one form of this affix i e oo us e g seop ^ mus 
feo ^ mus fer e ba mus In Gothic the primary forms 
as in the singular have suffered greater loss than the 
secondary For the Sanskrit -mas of the former we 
find only m whilst the Sanskrit ma of the latter is 
preserved entire e g ba^o am we bear and ba^o 
ai ma, we may bear We see here the same relation 
between the endmgs and the previous syllable as m the 
Sanskrit forms bo dh a m% and a bodh am i e the 
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stronger vowel ai sustains the heavier ending -riia^ and 
the weaker vowel a the lighter ending -ni. In Anglo- 
Saxon there is n in some forms, which may, however, 
be the third person used for the first. The English has 
entirely lost this afl&x. 

The followmg list illustrates the First Person Plural : 
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The F^r$t Pe'i son Dual 

216 The Sanskrit has vas foi the primary and la 
for the secondary^ forms diffeimg from the plural affix 
ifi substituting V for m a change which takes place m 
other parts of speech as well Indeed the plural of the 
first personal pronoim itself presents an instance of it 
in the nominative vayam may be supposed to be for 
mayam of which am is an affix as in yuy am We 
have then may or which would be written 

me and differs from masme (ma sma-fi the supposed 
original of the eda form asme ) only in the absence of 
the paiticle sma which is uniformly absent from the 
nominative in Sanskrit me would then correspond to 
te Nom Plur of the thud personal pronoun If 
then V has resulted from an earlier m the dual may 
be regarded as spruncr from the plural The first conju 
gation lengthens the connecting vowel to a as in the 
singular and plural e g hhai a vas we two bear 
bha'i e va we two may bear In Grothic the Conjunc 
tive has va like the Sanskrit e g bair a% va we 
two may bear the Present Ind os from a as and this 
from a vas e g havr os we two bear of which how 
ever properly only as belongs to the affix the Prete 
rite has n for un and this for u v and again for vb va 
e g mag u we both could Here again, only one u 
belongs to the affix These cases also furnish mstances 
of the stronger syllable supporting the heavier ending 
and vice versa In Anglo Saxon the verbs have no 
dual forms In Greek the place of the First Person 
Dual IS supplied by the forms of the First Person 
Plural In Latin there is no dual 
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Tiie following list illustrates the First Person Dual: 


Sanskrit. 

Gothic 

Engiiteh. 

s-vas 

sij-u 

^ we two are ’ 

bhara-vas 

bair-os 

^ we two b^ar ' 

vaha-vas 

vig-6s 

^ we two carry ’ 

sva-va 

sijai-va 

^ we two may be ' 

bhare-va 

bairai-va 

^ w^e two may bear * 

avaha-va 

vag-u 

• ^ wo two w'ere carrying ’ 


The Second. Penson Singular. 

2iX7« The second personal pronoun is in Sanshrit 
(probably from fi/j, a weakened form of which, is 

emxjloyed as the verbal affix. The change of the coiiftO- 
nant to -s is shown in the Greek pronoun, vhich is sv. 
The secondary forms further reduce this affix to and 
euphonic Iaw& m some cases change si to shi. The cor- 
responding forms m Zend are -hi (for si) and which 
is sometimes represented bj" -o as m the nominative of 
nouns, e.g. s. hhdmsiy z. havoM^ ^thou art v. 
sM, z.Mretiulstd^ ^thou makest;’ s. a&rds (abravis;, 
z, rnraus^ ^thou spakest:’ s. jjm'zmvayas^ z. frazrCi-- 
vayo {6 for as), ^ thou didst eause to hear.’ In Greek 
the fuU foi-m -at is found in old and dialectic forms, 
e. g. Doric sa-aL ^ thou art f but usually the t is drawn 
back into the previous syllable, which is frequently the 
case in the Greek language when the consonant be- 
tween it and a preceding vowel is not dropped, e. g. 
Xaipm for Thus both the primary and secondary 

forms in Greek end in e. g. (foi’ ), 

^ thou strikest,’ and ^ thou wast striking.’ 

In Latin iikemse we have only -a in both pnmai>r 
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and secondary forms e g amaB thou lovest m ta 
has thou wast loving The vowel hovever in tue 
piimary foims may be supposed as in Greek to be 
mcoiporated in the preceding long syllable of the vowel 
stems hut preserved as a connecting vowel after the 
consonant stems a m leg is thou leadest etc The 

Gothic also has the two forms is and s 0*1 
compared with go vtga is thou earnest and gr slt] s 
with go sijai s thou mayest be 

The oiiginal consonant of this affix was t (twa) and 
by a euphonic law m the Germanic languages this lettei 
causes t of the root to become s hence the Gothic 
verbs whose loots end in a dental terminate in st in the 
Second Pei son Sino^ular e g taist thou knowest 
from the root haist from the root hhid The same 
compound st was afterwards added to other veibs and 
regarded as the normal ending of the Second Person 
Singulai This fact explains the st of the correspondino* 
English and German forms e g hingst broughtest 
prci/ibest praisedst In mt the $ has been softened 
to i The st in the Latin Perfects is owmg perhaps 
to a similar cause In the Greek forms yaSa thou 
wast and oca$a thou knowest the dental affix of the 
latter has changed S of oeSa to a and in both cases cr 
has changed the followiijg r to In several words 
such as E^rjcr^a thou aidst for £^> 7 }$ a-^a has been 
used in imitation of oicrB-a just as m Gothic st has 
been used for t 

The Imperative of the second conjugation in Sanskrit 
and of the jul conjugation m Greek has an aspirated affix, 
le c?/u (sometimes weakened to in Sanskrit dh% 
(sometimes weakened to di) in Zend and in Greek 
This affix clearly contains the original dental of the 
pronoun as does also the Latin Future Imperative 
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araa-tOy 'lore thou/ etc. But whence comes the 
aspiration in the former languages? In Greek the 
aspiration often serves as a substitute for cr, It^ay 
be so in this case : could it in the other languages^ and^ 
if so, from whence came the s ? 

The reduphcated Preterites have -fAa, in which th^ 
aspiration may have resulted from the euphonic influence 
of some consonant in a particular case^ and aftenv’ards 
have been generalised by a process similar to that which 
gave rise to at in the Germanic languages. Bopp traces 
the aspiration to the w of the original pronoun. 

The Second Person Singular is ilhibtrated in the 
following list : 
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d.valia-*s avaz-6 £l%s-y veheba-s tliou wast carrying ’ 
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The Second Person PluraL 

218 . The Sanskrit and Zend both have rtha m1:he 
primary and -ta in the secondary forms ; the Grreek has 
-Ts, the Latin -tis^ and the Grothic in both primary 
and secondary forms. The Latin has -te in the Im- * 
perative. There are no remains of it m English. 

This ending seems to be formed firom the singular of 
the personal pronoun, for the stem of the plural is yiu 
The aspiration in the Sanskrit and Zend may have 
originated in some euphonic peculiantji of these lan- 
guages. It appears ^as a vocal aspirate in the Middle 
forms dhive and dhvMhu We have thus both aspirates 
in the plural, ab we have noticed them in the singular. 
The Grothic th is the regular representative in that lan- 
guage of an older t The Anglo-Saxon has likewise 
th (dh), vjeorthadhj ^ye become.' In many cases this 
form is lost, and the Third Person is used in its stead. 
The s in the Latin forms is difficult to account for. 
Bopp suggests that it may be a remains of the particle 
mna in a plural form, twasme^, similar to the asme' 
(masm^) of the First Person PluraL 

The following list contains examples of the Second 
Person Plural : 



f r 
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- The Second Person Dual, 

Z19> The Sanskrit has '-thas in the primary h.nd 
-tarn in the secondary forms ; the Zend ias -thd = s. 
thas m the primary foims ; the Grreek has and 

the Gothic -is, in both. Sanskrit m'and Greek as a"* 

lighter substitute for s, occur also in other instances. 
These forms are therefore consistent with one another, 
with the re-appearance of the aspirate in Sanskrit and 
Zend. As the dual and plural are of the same origm, 
the s in these cases is supposed to furnish an additional 
confirmation of the view suggested above in regard to 
the plural, that the^ affix was originally supplied by a 
form containing the particle sma. 

The following list exhibits the endings of the Second 
Person Dual : 



*^anskut: Zend Greek Gothic. Englub 
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svxs^Tov ^ ye two were carrying ’ 
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The Third Person Singular, 

220a The third personal pionoun is fc<. This^ in 
Sanskrit, becomes --ti in the thud person singular of 
the pnmary forms {-tu in the Imperative), and -t m 
the secondary forms, e. g. dddati^ ^he gives ; ’ dadyd%^ 
‘ he may give.’ In Zend the ending is -ti and cZ, e. g. 
dadhditi and daidhydd. In Greek the primary forms 
have for the verbs in -fMi and foi the verbs in -gj t, 
the T being dropped in accordance with a general eu- 
phonic law. The forms in which t is changed to cr, and 
so preserved, are older than those in which the t is lost. 
Both the first person and the third (-g) and a), when 
compared with the earlier forms -fit and (-ri or) -cr^, 
show the destructive effect of time. The original -r 4 is 
preserved in the substantive verb lo-r/, owing probably 
to its being preceded by a hard consonant. The ending 
has altogether disappeared from the secondary forms. 
According to the analogy of the other languages, and 
of the other personal endings in Greek, the secondary 
forms would end in -r, but this letter, when final, is 
almost 'universally dropped, e. g. ^he gives;’ 

rvTTTSty ^ he strikes ’ (for Tvirra-ri ) ; srvrrrs^ ^ he was strik- 
ing ’ (for stuttts-t). In Latin both forms have the 
primary forms having dropped the final vowel, e. g. 
da% (comp. s. dadati) and det (comp. s. dadya't). The 
Gothic has -th in the primary forms, and nothing in the 
secondary, th is the regular Gothic representative of 
an older t It thus agrees with the Latin m the primary 
forms, but has suffered greater loss in the secondary 
forms, e. g. ^ eateth,’ and sijai^ compared with 1. 

siet^ ^ he may be.’ In Anglo-Saxon the primary forms 
have likewise th^ which is lost in the secondary. The ^ 
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older Enghsii agrees witli the Grothic and Anglo Saxon 
e g eateth in the Present and ate in the Past teiise 
The th has m later times become reduced to s This 
change of §onnd has become generalised in the Grerman 
language where s usually stands in place of th which 
would be the proper equivalent for an Enghsh t and for 
an older d e g \ quod, e luhat ger vaB 

The following is a hst of \erbs m the Third Pei son 
Singular 



Sanskrit. Zentl Greek. Latin. Gothic English, 
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The Tim d Pe} son Plv'i al 

223. The ^ansknt has m the primary forms for the 
Thiid Per on Plural iti ( itu in the Impeiative) n is 
dropped m fhe reduplicated verbs of the third class 
probahlv to lighten the word at one end as the ledupli 
cation makes t heavier at the other The secondar’^ 
form have i only m some cases and s in others 
"Wliere the stem ends m a consonant the connectino- 
Towel before s) is inserted e g tishthanti they 
stand laclati they give abhaian they were 

beaiinof ti htiieyus they may stand The Zend 

has nti and a in the two forms with a connecting e 
where necessai-v e g /istenti they stand and his 
tayen they may stand In Greek the primary forms 
have PTi in earlier examples with a connecting o after 
consonant stems In later examples tc is changed to 
ffi whilst V IS vocalised so that by it the preceding 
vowel IS lengthened or changed to a diphthong Hence 
the forms overt atri e g Done 8 Sovti Attic BtBovcri 
thev give Done or vtl Attic urracn they stand 
In the Epic svrt and the Attic s ai, s alone repre 
sents the verbal root e? whilst in ai v of the ending 
IS represented by i In the Done rt the connecting 
vowel 0 indicates the presence on mally of the lull 
verbal root making cro rt The econdaiy forms have 
z/ e o # pov they we e bearing The Latin has 
preserved nt in both forms e j, stout they stand 
stent thevmay stand The G-othic has nd in the 
pnmary foims in which d may have been pronounced 
dh (the G-othic lepresentative of an older t) as we have 
seen to be probable in otl er eases or as Bopp suggests 
the change may be referred to a preference for the 
combmation nd Th G-othic Preteiite has it n 
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analogous to the Sanskrit in the Eeduplicated 
Pietente, e. g. kaihaitan^ ^they were called/ com- 
pared with s. d'suSy ‘they weie.’ It is important to 
notice the i elation of the nasal and sibilant (n and s) 
in these cases. We have had other instances in the 
Grreek foims for the First Person Plural (^fMsv and 
We shall find another illustration of it in the Third Per- 
son Dual. The secondary forms have -na^ in which they 
agree as usual with the Gieek, but are mfeiior to the 
Latm m the loss of the t IGo very satisfactoiy reason 
appears for the final a. e. g. aind, ‘they aie;’ hai- 
rmna^ ‘ they may bear.’ In Anglo-Saxon nd is only 
partially preserveJ^and in modern English not at all. 

The following is a hst of verbs in the Third Person 
Plural : 
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The Third Person Dual. 

2i22i. Tbe Third Person has -tas for the dual the 
primary and -tarn in the secondary forms of Sanskrit 
verbs, e. g. hhdratas^ ^ they two bear,’ anS dbharatkm^ 
^ they two were bearing.’ m and a seepa here to be inter- 
changeable, as we found n and a in the Second Person 
Plural. The long vowel m -tarn may be owing to a 
similar cause to that which produces it in the First 
Person Singular and Pluial Present, i. e. -a-mi and 
-a-mas, though it seems as if there must at some time 
have been an addition to -m in the dual to give it this 
power; for in the^secondary foims of the first person 

has not this power, but leaves the connecting vowel 
short, as in dbhavam. In Zend the piimary forms have 
-to, e. g. vakhsayatb, ^ they twm (i. e. the cloud and the 
rain) cause to grow.’ There are no instances of the 
secondary foi ms. In Greek Tre find -top in the primary 
and -Trjv or -t&jv in the secondary forms, e. g. (pspsTOU^ 
•they two bear;’ i<p£piTrji/, ‘ they tvro were bearing;’ 
(pspsTcoVy ^let the two bear.’ The nasal v (the usual 
representative of the Sanskrit final m) occurs in all 
these instances. In Gothic there is no Third Person 
Dual. 

The following list contains instances of the Third 
Person Dual : 




dvalia-tain Hhey two were cairy^nj 
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cl ) THE TOIGHT OF THE PEESONAL EXPINGS. 

223. An important source of cliange m words lies 
in the difference in the weight of affixes which Bopp 
discovered while endeavouring to account for the change 
of vowels in the Germanic languages. .He supposes the 
V. influence of this principle to have been recognised, but; 
only to a small extent, before the separation of lan- 
guages. The loss of the root-vowel of the substantive veib 
before the heavy affixes in Sanskrit, at the same time 
as it is retained in the Greek and some other languages, 
shows that no such influence was allowed to the heavy 
affixes as long as these languages formed one, e. g.: 


Sanskrit 

Smgular. 

5s-ini, I am ’ 

d-si 

as-ti 

Plural 
s-mas 
s-tha 
s-anti * 

Dual 

s-was 

s-thas 

s-tas 


Gi^ek. 

(from £i7‘‘‘fJblj 

» / 

scr-cri 

» / 

scr-ri 

hr-fMis 

i ^ 

B<r-‘T£ 

{a-ysvTi 


SKT’-TOP 

icr-Tov 


After the separation of languages each seems to have 
followed the general tendency, but with some peculiar 
modifications. The stem usually retains its original 
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form^ or is strengthened or enlarged^ when the ending 
IS light; but when the ending is heavy, the stem 4s 
commonly abbreviated. 

The following hst shows this variety of operation : 
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The loot-vowel is preserved, though m a shortened 
form (o), in the Gieek plural and dual, whilst in Sanskrit 
the corresponding forms have entirely lost the root- 
vowel. This IS accounted for by the fact that m Greek 
the endings are lightei upon the whole tha!n in Sanskrit. 

A similar difference appeals in the^ Imperfect. In 
che Aorist, however, in cases where the reduplication is' 
not employed, the Sanskiit preserved the root-vowel 
long, the Greek short, as follows : 
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In the above list the Sansknt seems to have snf 
feied no diminution of the Aon t stem (except in the 
3rd Plur ) probably because the words not having a 
reduplication i\eie not felt to need any such lelief In 
the Greek a diffeient principle seems to have been 
followed and the same reduc ion of the stem has been 
made in the plural and dual as in the Impeifect^ 
A similar difference appears between the Sansknt 
bha ni I shine and the Greek <^r}fjL I say both 
being from rhe same roo and conjugated in the Pie ent 
and Imperf ct Indicative as follov 



Battfekiit. dieek. f^anskiit Om-k 
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%tu 


g 8 e 
;&■ :&■ re-j2 

^vti ^Vu 




>c5 


b 

-i: -i:?- 



•^ttJ 

'‘lo 

b 

'g -e- 

?:■ 2 



i-2 

•©■3 

ft 

-e- 

-e- 

-©.g 

ft 


?3 ?3 

-e- 






^c3 




• r^ 

cp 

‘4p 



:S 

« 

1 

NC^ 

> 

q3 

<c3 

<c3 


<c3 

<1^ 

«:3 

<c3 

<d 



c3 


ra 

rd 

. rd 

rd 








d2 
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The omission of gtma before heavy endings is an 
other illustration of then influence as in the follomno- 
examples from the root ^ 


S knt 

a i 

Singular 

e mi I go 

SL 

e shi 

SL S 

e ti 

SI ca 

Plural 

1 mas 

1 

1 tha 

1 TS 

y anti 

L aai 

Dual 

1 vas 

— 

1 thas 

rov 

1 tas 

i rov 



In Grothic the influence of the iveicrht of the endmgs 
IS manifest in such Pietentes as hoit he bit where 
though the ending is entirely o'one the guna is pie 
served as in the Sanskrit reduplicated form hihl e da 
whilst it IS omitted in the plural hit urn we bit as in 
the Sanskrit h%hkxd ima The difference in Anglo 
Saxon IS similar i e bid and hit on For the same 
reason the 2 Sing ban st thou didst bind has the 
strono-er vowel a with the lighter ending originally only 
t whilst bu7id It n we bound has the weaker n with 
the heavier ending In Anglo Saxon the 2 Sing and 
the 1 Plur both have u hund eand bund um The same 
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cause admits or prevents guna in Grothic^ just as we saw 
to he the case m Sanskrit and Grreek^ e. g. from the root 
md : 


Sansknt. 

Greek. 

Gothic • 

Ang -Sax. 

Sing. 

ve'd-a, ^ I know ’ 

oco-a 

vait 

wat 

veT-tha 

dlo‘-‘3'a 

vais-t 

was-t 

ve'd-a 

olB-s 

vait 

wat 

Plur. 

vid-ma 

m 

tS-fisv 

vit-u-m 

wit-o-n 

vid-a-(tha) 

tcT-TS 

vit-u-th 

wit-e 

vid-us 


vit-u-n 

wit-a-n 

Dual. 

vid-va 

vid-a-thus 

vid-a-tus 

Xcr-Tov 

IV-TOZ/ 

vit-u 

vit-u-ts 

— 


The o in the Grreek oi corresponds to Sanskrit as 
well as the more usual s does, and therefore oi is a pro- 
per equivalent for s. e (for a + i)* 

In some cases, especially in Sanskrit, endmgs which 
were originally heavy appear as light ones, because 
some of their letters have been lost or weakened, but 
their original influence on the root remains ; e. g- a&i- 
bhr-i has a lighter ending now than dbibhar-am, yet 
the latter has guna and the former not — the reason 
being that the guna was prevented in abibhri by the 
Middle ending, of which i is only a shght remains. So 
also TS in IV-ts represents an originally heavier ending 
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thin in olc the former therefore prevents but 
the lattei permits guna 

Th following IS a list of the two classes of endin^^s 


in Sanskrit and 

Light mi 

. Gieek 

SI 

ti 

m 

s 

t 

('^) 


flL 

O-(t) 

TV 

V 

s 

Heavy 

vas 

thas 

tas 

wa 

tarn 

tarn 


— 

TOP 

TOV 

— 

rov 

r7)v 


— 

tha 

nti 

ma 

ta 

D(t) 


fJbSV 

T 

vri 

IMBV 

rs 

j<t) 


e 

se 

te 

a 1 

thas 

ta 


(Mat 

cat 

rab 

fJ.7]V 

(TO 

TO 


vahe 

athe 

ate 

vahi 

atham 

atam 


fisBov 

a^ov 

aSov 

fis9-ov 

cr%v 

(rBr]V 


mahe 

dhwe 

nte 

mahi 

dhwam 

nta 


fis^a 

aS-s 

vrai 

fisS^a 

aSs 

vro 


The law which thus reduces or enlaXj^es the body of a 
word to counterbalance the greater or less weight which 
has to be added to the end appears to have been almost 
as powerful in Grothic a in Greek and Sanskrit whilst 
in Latin it has been comparatively inactive This 
adds another instance to several alieady noticed in 
which the Gothic resembles the Greek language more 
than it does the Latin 

e) CONJUOATIONS 

The Conjugation refers to the manner in 
which the stem and ending of verbs are united together 
Eveiy variety of this kind however does not form a 
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disfiBct conjugation. Those methods which nearly re- 
semble one another are classified together^ and thus 
but few separate conjugations appear in each language. 
The conjugations of two different languages lareiy co- 
incide. The forms which are classed together in one 
language are distributed amongst t\^o or three conju-^ 
gallons in another language ; and those which in one 
aie separated are united in the other. 

The Sanski’it verbs, as we have already seen, are 
subdivided into ten classes. These classes, again, are ar- 
ranged in two divisions forming two conjugations. The 
ground of this distinction is, that the verbs in one 
division insert som^ letter or letters between the root 
and the ending, whilst those in the other division add 
the ending immediately to the root. 

The first conjugation, in which a connecting letter or 
letters are inserted hetv^een the root and the ending, 
includes four of the ten classes. These four classes are 
1, 6, 4, and 10. The first mserts a and gunaes and 
accents the root-vowel, e. g. bo'dli-SL-ti, ^he knows,’ 
from the root biidh; the sixth inserts an accented a 
likewise, but omits gmna, e. g. tiid-d-ti, ^ he thumps ’ 
(Engl, thud), fiom tud; the fourth accents the root 
without guna, and inserts ya, e. g. zuch-ya-ti, ^he is 
clean,’ from zvch; and the tenth inserts aya with 
guna, and accents the first sjdlable of aya, e. g. c/idr- 
aya-ti, he steals,’ from chm\ 

The second conjugation, which affixes the ending 
immediately to the root, or to the root enlarged by the 
syllable na (nu), includes the other six classes, i. e. 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9. The place of the accent is modified by 
the weight of the affixes. In this conj'ugation the 
second class gunaes the root, e. g. div^'sh-ti, ^ he hates,’ 
from divishi the third reduplicates and gjinaes th§ 
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root e g hihha ti he bears from hhr the ith 

o 

inserts ? a in the loot e g yunal ti be joms from 
yuj j being cbano^ed to L by the influence of the bard 
eon onant t the jijth and eighth which may be con 
sideied as belon^m to one and the same class affix lo 
the gunaed form of nii to the root e ^ chmo ti 
he gathers from c / 2 and tono ti he sti etches froifl' 
tan and the ninth adds ? a and (before heavy endings) 
m to the root e g ?/una ti he binds and yuni 
was we bind from yu 

Strictly speakm^ theie aie only thiee classes viz 2 
3 and whichadd the endin^^ m to the loot 

and none to the mere unaltered loc^t The o 8 and 9 
might very appiopriately be put with the first conju 
gation as m erting a connecting syllable for na of the 
ninth IS as much a connecting sj liable as ya of the 
fourth class neither of them affecting the sense of the 
word Indeed we find that these foims are umt d 
under one conjugation in the Greek language 

2,2,5 The 0 ) conj notation m Greek ans'wers to the 
first m Sanskiit but it include also several other forms 
Those "^hich have e as a connecting vowel (o before 
nasal ) without guna like Xey (e g X 7 s rs ye say 
X^y o we say ) answer to the ixth class those 
which also guna the root \owel iike<^i;y (eg cfisvy s rs 
ye flee <j>£vy {jlsv we flee ) answer to the s first 
class Such veihs as racrcco helon^ to the s fourth 
class for racr crs rs ye order raa cro fjbs we older 
are for ray cs rs ray to fisv in which is and 0 are equi 
valent to ya The pure verbs 1 e those m co oco 
am belong to the s tenth class y beiUj^ lost unless 
perhaps a lepiese ts ay e g <j)X ss rs ve love SyX 
cs rs ye show and rtfM as re ye honoui are for <j)iX 
^(y)a rs BjjX a(y)a rs and rifM aja rs But the to con 
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jugation also includes such woids as Bd/ciw^ bite,’ 
which belongs to the ninth class^ with the vowel, how- 
evei, short, e. g. Sa/c-vs-r^. In we have the 

addition of ta to the root, which is found in none of 
the Sanskrit classes, as well as several otjier foims which 
are peculiar to the Greek, showing th^it in the arrange- » 
ment of their conjugations each language has acted 
independently. The general character of the -co con- 
jugation is that s (o befoie nasals) connects the ending 
to the stem, as its equivalent a does in Sanskrit. 

The -fjLb conjugation omits this connecting vowel, and 
adds the ending either ( 1 ) immediately td the root, with- 
out or with guna, e.*g. icr-r/, ^ he is,’ from ecr, ^ he 
goes,’ from I ; or (2) to the root enlarged by vv {v\ as in 
the Sanskrit fifth and eighth classes, but without guna, 
unless the long quantity be considered an equivalent for 
guna, e. g. Bsifc-vv-ai^ ^ he shows ; ’ or (3) to the root en- 
laiged by vtj {vd\ answering to the ninth class m Sans- 
krit, e. g. Bdfi-v7}-ai, ‘ he tames.’ 

It thus appears that- although the arrangement of the 
conjugations is based in these languages upon the same 
general principles, yet that the details weie not settled 
till after they had become separate and independent of one 
another. This is singularly illustrated m the treatment 
of the root yiij^ the Greek equivalent for which is 
The s. form yu-na-‘h-ti has no guna, and inserts na in 
the middle of the root yii'^j^ whilst the gr. form 

^ he yokes,’ has guna in the root, and adds vv after 
the root. These forms do not appear to be the repre- 
sentatives of the same common original, nor to be 
derived one from the other, but to be independently con- 
stiucted out of similar materials and upon the same 
general principles. 

The Latin language has four conjugations, • 

A 



Of these howevei thiee i e the 1 2 and 4 are only 
modifications of the tenth class in Sanskrit They 
thi^s severally resemble the Gieek verbs in aco sm 
and 0 Q> and like them should be classed in one conju 
gation The s cfija becomes a + aor a in the first 
a+i 01 e m the second and or i in the fourth 
conjugation The third conjUj^ation m Latin inclnd(r 
a j^reat variety of verbs taken indiscriminately fiom 
almost ail tne ten classes m Sanskrit The fourth class 
IS reco nisable m the 1 Smo- of such verbs as capio 
though the other foims are reduced to a resemblance 
with those verb vhich belono* to the sixth class e g 
m cap i u onlv i intervenes bet^s^een the root and 
endin as in leg i iims 

22i7 The Gothic language has preserved ya of the 
fourth class more comj letely than is done m Latm in 
the forms jc and ji pronounced ya and yi 

The resemblance between Sanskrit and Gothic and 
their difference from the Latin are seen in the following 
instances 



lubli-ya-mi, ‘ I desire ’ haf-ja, ‘ I lift ’ (heave) cap-i-o, ‘ 1 take ’ 
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a 

«pH 

02 




/) FOEMATION OF TENSES 

£2>8 In the original constiuction of language it is 
evident that theie was the intention of marlm^ the 
c^heience of time a coiiespondmg larietj m the 
forms of expression In the Indo European lan^ua^es 
li ht modifications in the foims of the same t\o< 1 
i;\ere at first made to answer this pin pose \\hat was 
the piimitive meaniUj^ of the letteis oi syllables added 
to f im tenses it i not eas^ in all cases to deteimine 
lut it IS possible to ch if} the forms actually m use 
and by compam^ them one i\ithanothei to thioi"v some 
1 ^ht upon this difficult question 

'What^vei the pnmitne sicms of tense weie they have 
in progress of time been gradually mutilated and de 
roved so that they are almost as entirely obliterated 
from the leading languages of 'V^ estein Europe a the 
orninal inhabitants are fiom its soil The analytical 

O 

method has completely e tablished its power in this 
re pect over a lai e pait of the English lanomaj^e but 
its operation has been so symmetrical as well as com 
plete that the En^^h h language has a consideiable 
ad’vantao’e over most otheis vnth leo^ard to the piecision 
with which the t r e of an action can be expiessed 
e mention the sulject somewhat m detail here for the 
puipo e 0 refeience vhen examimng each paiticular 
ten e 

22© The three mam dm ions of time viz Past 
Pi ent and Future aie pie ented in at least fonr 
d ffeien modifications expressed by distinct forms of 
peech Foi in le^iid to each of these tenses an action 
1 lepicsented as incomplete oi complete at that time 
Each of these incomplete or complete actions is eithei 
narrated or descnbed Thus theie are furmshed foui 
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varieties for each tense. We vrill take the ■word ^ go' as 
an example: 


Present Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ^ I go ’ 
i/esenptive : ^ I am going’ 


Compj{ete. 

^ 1 hav^ gone ’ 

I have been going ’ 


Past Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ^ I went ’ 
Descriptive : ^ I was going ’ 

MRU 

Future Tense, IncompAete. 
Nairative : I shall go ’ 
Descriptive ; ^ I shall be 
going’ 


Compjlete. 

‘ I had gone ’ 

^ I had ^een going ’ 

Complete. 

^ I shall have gone ’ 

^ I shall have been 
going’ 


The diffeience in regard to time between the primaiy 
divisions is very obvious : ^ went ’ cannot be used of to- 
moriow, nor shall go’ of yesterday. The distinctions 
expressed by the secondary divisions are not so great, 
but still they are consideiable. For instance, the 
Narrative forms may express a single action, and the 
Descriptive a succession of actions ; the foimei may 
denote what is done at once, the latter may express the 
continuance of an action through a long space of time. 
Again, the idea expressed by the Incomplete is very 
different from that expressed by the Complete forms. 

‘ I gam an advantage ’ denotes that I am at present 
receivmg the advantage, but may not have yet acquired 
its full amount. On the other hand, ^ I have gained an 
advantage ’ denotes that I have no more of that advan-% 
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tage to acquire but that at the present time the gam i 
complete 

There are many ways in which the difference between 
these four modifications of the same tense might be 
illustrated but the above will sufficiently answer the 
purpose of showmo* how methodically and completely 
the analvtical method expresses the relations of time 
Vse have no less than twelve different forms for as 
many vaiieties of tense The end is gained in modem 
languages hy means of auxiliary veihs which is charac 
teiistic of the analytical method hut in most of the 
languages und^ our present consideration the synthe 
tical method is employed for the'^ame purpose and 
seems to have been employed exclusn ely in then original 
structure It consists in making various inflexions of 
one verb answer the end which we have seen accom 
plished by means of auxiliaries 

The same primary distinctions of time viz Past 
Present, and Future belong to both systems We begin 
with the Present as contaimng the simpler forms 

The Present Tense 

iSO The incomplete and the complete are distin 
gmshed as Pi esent and Perfect but no distinction of form 
is made in the older languages between the narrative 
and descriptive of the Present 

The first of the above twelve forms has no auxiliary 
therefore properly no indication of time It is doubtful 
whether it is the same m the synthetical system Some 
suppose the strengthened forms of the Present tense were 
intended to denote the present time others suppose that 
they contain no such meaning but that the present is 
sufficiently indicated by the absence of all reference to 
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any other time. We will fiist take an example of the 
Pr?sent Tense Indicative fiom the first Sanskiit conjn- 
gatiorr, in order to illustrate this difference of opinion : 
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The Anglo-Sason img-an or loeg-an has little trace 
of the connecting vowel. In examining these forpis, 
we see that between the root of the veib and the 
personal terminations different vowels are inserted, 
which, howev'sr, have probably all oiigmated from the 
same. In Sanskrit they are a and (before Labials) a ; 
'in Zend a, (befoie Labials) a, and e ; in Grreek s and 
(befoie Kasals) o; in Latin % and (before n) % ; and in 
Gothic t and cl The origin of them all is the a which 
appears in Sanskrit. Is this merely a ^ connecting ’ 
vowel, or is it intended to express the Present tense ? 
It can hardly b^ the latter, because it is used also in the 
Past, 1 . e. the Imperfect tense. Agam, in other verbs, 
syllables containing also a consonant are similaily in- 
serted, and with a greater variety in Greek than m 
Sanskrit. Are we, with Pott, to regard these as the 
grammatical expressions of the present time^ If so, 
why are they also used in Past tenses (e. g. the Imper- 
fect), and why is such a variety of foims adopted to 
express one idea ? On the other hand, if they are not 
intended to express the lelations of time, for what pur- 
pose are they inserted ^ 

In regard to guna, Bopp thus expi esses himself m 
the second edition of his VergL Grcmmcitilc^ vol. li. 
p. 378; 

‘ I cannot ascribe a grammatical meaning to tbe guna in the 
conjugation of Sanskrit and its sister languages, but explain it as 
resulting merely from a desire for fulness of form which causes 
the lighter \owels t and % to be strengthened — to be pioppedup as 
it were — by prefixing a, whdst a itself, bemg the heaviest vowel, 
needs no foreign help. If, as is done by Pott {Ei Forsch i 60), 
guna be regarded m tbe Present and Imperfect as an expression 
of the continuance of an action, a difficulty will be felt, which he 
also found, in the fact that guna is not confined to these tenses, 
but, in verbs with the lighter stem vowels i and accompanies 
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the root through almost all tenses and moods, not only in Sanskrit 
but also m its sister languages in Europe, wheiever this mode of 
forming diphthongs is preserved at all As, for example, in 
Greek, Xa-w and f;£U 7 w cannot free themselves again fiom the s 
inserted m the roots Xt7r, (pvy, except so far that a is changed to o 
m XkXonra, and the Aorist tXnrov^ t(pvyov has the pure root, which I 
cannot asciibe to the meamng of this Aorist* but to the circum- 
''tance that the Second Aorist generally inclines to preserve the* 
original form of the root, and hence sometimes has a lighter but 
sometimes also a heavier vowel than the other tenses, as in arpairov 
as compared with arpaita and arpaTrov* In meaning, too, the Second 
Aorist agrees with the First, and yet the latter retains the guna 
if it belongs to the verb at all. Considering this inclination of the 
Second Aoust to preserve the root unchanged, the distinctioru 
between such forms aXiTrov^ itpvyov, arvxov, suid the Imperfect, 
cannot be found in the circumstance that the action of the Aorist 
is not represented as a lasting one, whilst, on the contrary, in the 
Imperfect and Present continuance is symbolically indicated by 
guna.’ 

If, then, as seems the more likely, these letters and 
syllables inserted between the root and the personal 
ending were not intended as expiessions of time, the 
Present tense contains no indication of time. A state- 
ment IS supposed to refer to the present time when it 
does not expressly refer to any other. The fact that a 
distinct indication of time is given with the Past and 
the Future naturally suggests the idea that there may 
be something analogous in the Present. And yet it is 
not difficult to conceive that a necessity for it might be 
felt in the one case and not in the other. We feel no 
need for any expression to show that ^ I go ’ refers to 
the present ; but if it is to refer to the future, we feel the 
need of adding a word to state this : ^ I shall go.’ There 
is, theiefore,a close analogy in this between the old and 
modern languages — between the synthetical and analy- 
tical systems. There is, moreover, a striking similarity 
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between this indication of tenses in verbs and the ex 
pression of number m nouns foi whilst the number 
IS specially mdicated m the Plural and Dual there is 
nothing to denote number in the Smgulai "W e thu 
see in the original representation of tense and numi er 
the operation of the same mental laws 

The In pe}fect Te ise 

231 The Imperfect Tense generally coincides in 
meaning with the fir t and second forms of the Past in 
the table on pa^e ^^9 viz I went and I was 
The Imperfect includes the Single formed Augmented 
Preterite in Sanskrit and the Impel feet in Gieek and 
Latin 

The followmg examples are fiom the first conjuga 
tion 



Sanskrit. Gieek. Latm. English 

Singular, 

a-bhar-a-in ^s-cjysp-^o-v fer-e-ba-m ^ I was carrying ’ 
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The loot and the connecting vowel i e bha a are 
the same as m the Present The peisonal endings diff^i 
onlj in beinor the li^^ht instead of the heavy forms 
which IS probably intended to compensate for the addi 
tional vowel wllich IS prefixed to the woid viz a mSans 
Lrit and in Gri^ek This prefix which is called the 
Atog nent constitutes the only essential difference o^ 
the Imperfect from the Present in form and as it is 
timveisally preserved it is evidently for the purpose 
of denotmo- the differ en e in meamng which is also 
umfoim The difference is that of pa t instead of 
pj ese it time tkeiefoie the Augment is the sign of the 
Past tense ^ 

When the secondary endings were fully identified 
with the Past tense in the Indicative thev were felt to 
be a sufficient distinction from the Present and hence 
we find the Augment in many cases omitted In Zend 
the Augment is usually wantmg e g m the fiist conju 
gation z fi admzaem I showed = s api ade ayam 
I caused to show m the second conjugation z da 
danm == s Sidadham I put In Latm whilst the 
Augment is omitted a syllable is mserted between the 
connecting vowel and the personal endings This 
syllable ba is probably a part of the substantive verb 
as it appears m the Perfect fiti oi an older form fua 
From this ba would come hy changing u to b and 
droppmo* the preceding consonant as is done m b elluin 
for dn ellm i The omission of the Augment and the 
insertion at the same time of a weakened form of the 
substantive veib are not confined to the Latin language 
The same i done in the Armenian Lithuaman and 
Slavoman In this however all these languages rather 
resemble in form the Grreel "^eak (hirst) Aoiist and 
banskrit "Multiform Augmented Preterite than the 
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Impel feet; for those also, as we shall see, insert the 
substantive verb, though they preserve the Augment at 
the same time. In the Latin third conjugation, the 
connectmg vowel is lengthened, merely in imitation of 
the long vowel m the other conjugations.* 

In the cases already noticed the v^ugment, preced- 
ing a consonant, forms an additional syllable, and if 
is theiefoie called the Syllabic Augment \'\lien pie- 
fixed to words beginning with a vowel, it is usually 
contracted into one syllable with the initial vowel of 
the word. It then does not form an additional syllable, 
but increases the time of that alieady existing, and is 
hence called the 'Memjgorcil Augment This latter will 
be illustiated m the Imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, whose root is as - : 


Sanslmt 


Latin 

ng. . 

a^s-a-m, ^ I was ' 


er-a-m 

a's-i-s 


ei-a-s 

a's-i-t 

y-v 

for i]B-v(7]cr-s^v) 

er-a-t 

Plur. 

b! s-ma 

ri{a)-fMSV 

ei-a-mus 

a^s-ta 

-^(cr)-T£ 

er-a-tis 

a's-a-n 

^cT’-a-v 

er-a-nt 

Dual. 

a^s-va 


— 

a's-tam 

a''s-tam 

7]{cryr7jv 

— 


In Sanskrit the connecting vowel i has been changed 
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from a probably in imitation of tbe Aoiist In Latin 
a and ch resemble tbe usual Impel feet forms m ha and 
ha s becomes 7 as usual in Latin hence er a m etc 
are for es a m etc In Grieek tbe s is dropped m a 
similar po ition and two syllables are then contracted 
into one e g rj v for rj o v and that for rja o v rj $ ioi 
7 ) c s and that tor ja s s etc In tbe first syllabi 
g a IS for a as 'tjer foi s sa 1 ei is sboit fiom 
tbe Augment not beiL^ used but a and a represent ba 
and ba in other Impeifects 

£32i Tbe most sati factory explanation of tbe Aug 
men appear fo be that which lepiesents it as tbe 
ne tive particle applied to denote^^bat an action %s 
not noiv gom^^ on and thus sugo-estino* that it was going 
on hefoie If we say be shot a bird it is evidentlj 
implied that be is not now shooting it So in tbe cele 
brated phrase fuit Troja tbe assertion of the past is 
made to imply a demal of tbe present There was a 
Troy or there has been a Tio? is used to denote 
there is a Troy no longer But if we say he is not 
shooting it does not suggest that he once was and yet 
perhaps it is merely habit which makes the implied 
idea more natural in the one case than in the other 
It ma}' be objected that the negative paiticle anpears 
as an befoie a vowel and a beiora consonants whilst the 
Augment is a in both cases but the appropriation of 
the paiticle to a special purpose may easily be supposed 
to have been connected with a modification of form 
T^e have seen that in several languac^es where the 
Augment is omitted a part of the substantive verb is 
inserted as a characteiistic of the Impel feet tense 
^ e can easily see how that verb may denote the futu 
nty of an action foi the difference between he leaves 
^d he w to leave shows it at once The former ex 
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pression^ if notMng be added to it^ is supposed to apply 
to a present action or to a habit which includes the 
present ; whilst the lattei evidently excludes the present, 
and leads us almost instmctively to supply an expression 
of some future time, as ^ to-morrow/ Again, it is pro- 
bably only habit which makes it seem, more natural to 
us that prefixing the substantive verb to the Infinitive"* 
should form a Future Tense than a Past Tense. In 
Latin we shall see that it is inserted in the verb to form 
both. 

We thus find two means of indicating past time in 
the Imperfect Tense, viz. the negative-^ particle in the 
Augment, and thesubstantive verb in the Latin ha. 

In the Sanskrit word anuttamds^ ^ supreme/ used of 
the Divine Being, the negative particle an is prefixed 
to uttamds^^ the superlative of ut^ and meaning ^highest;’ 
but iittaims means the ^ highest in comparison with the 
rest,’ whilst anuttamas means ^not the highest in com- 
parison with the rest,’ because too high to be compaied 
with any, and hence ^ supreme.’ So also anela, ^many,’ 
IS foimed by the negative jiarticle bemg prefixed to 
one,’ so that ^ not one ’ means ^ many.’ Indeed, 

* the same thing is illustrated in the phrase ^ not one, but 
many.’ Such an undoubted use of the negative particle 
removes part of the objection to supposing the Augment 
to be of the same oiigin. 

The Aoriat Tense. 

233ii The Aorist a,grees generally in meaning with 
the first, in distinction from the second, of the four forms 
of the Past in the table on page 229, ^I went,’ in dis- 
tinction from ^ I was going.’ In this tense, however, we 
shall find both a gTeat variety of forms and a considerable 
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divei ity of meanings The term Aorist or Indefinite 
IS most appropriate m the Greek lano^uage to y hicb» it 
was. originally applied and fiom Yhich the name is de 
rived It IS used to narrate as the Impeifect is to 
describe the events of the past In Sanskiit the Aoiist 
comprises the meanings of the Greek Impeifect and 
Aoiist and the Latin Perfect expresses the meamng^ 
of the Greek Aon t and Perfect 

In Sanskrit theie are seven foims of the Aoiist hence 
called the Multiform Aucmented Preteiite They aie 
divided into two classes the first of which coiiespond ng 
to the eak (Joi First) Aorist in Greek includes fou 
foims the second class coiiespondiag to the Strong 
(or Second) Aorist in Greek includes thiee forms The 
Augment is prefixed in both classe 

2 i 34 The four forms of the first class all agree in 
this that they insert the substantive verb as betv een 
the root and the peisonal ending's The fi^st form adds 

the substantive verb ^m^red^ately to the root but the 
root IS subject to guna oi vriddhi eg a nta sh i t 
he led from m the second adds the suhst verb to the 
unaltered root eg a dihsh at he showed fiom 
di the thud unites the suhst veib to the lOot by 
means of the aowel 2 bnt the root is subjee to ^ana 
01 vriddhi as in the first foim e o* a s 1 s c m 
I boie from u and the fo'i th adds a reduplicated 
form of the suhst verb immediately to the unalteied 
root e g a ya sish am I v ent from ya 

Th s mcrease in the body of the word subjects tnc 
per onal endings to j^reat changes so that in manj 
cases tney aie lecognised with difticultv 

The following list contains an example fiom each 0 
the foux forms m the fiist class of Sansl nt 4 oiists 
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The Zend is but scantily supplied with examples of 
the Aonst tense The following however are instances 
in* the fir t class n anzta bespoke like the s Mid 
amansta he thought from the root man o usta he 
ro e from 'iudh 

In Greek the "W eak or First Aonst furnishes nu 
merous examples formed upon the same piinciples 
as those in Sanskiit but apparently by an independent 
action e g sSsi^a I showed (eSsi/c cr a) agrees with 
adik sh a m in addmg the subst verb immediately to 
the root but differs from it in the root being ubject to 
guna 1 e Sei/t for Sifc 

In Latin this class of Aorists is represented by those 
Perfect tenses which are formed by addmg s to the 
stem e g dtxt (die si) the Augment being lost as in all 
cases in Latin and the personal ending dropped as it is 
also m Greek m the 1 st person sing Dzes? therefore 
is the exact counterpart in Latm of (a) d%L sk a (m) in 
Sansknt 

In the following list these Greek and Latin words 
which represent large classes are compared with the 
Sanskrit second form 


Sa k t 

G k 

L t 

Sing 

adik sh am 

I showed Seifc a a 

die s 1 (dm) 

adik sh as 

sSsifc cr as 

die s isti 

ddik sh at 

sS l/C <T s 

die s it 

Plur 

ddik sh ama 

sSsi/c cr afisv 

die s imus 

^dik sh ata 

sBsik <t ars 

die s istis 

ddik sh an 

ehsifc cr av 

die s erunt 
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Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 

Dual. 

" adik-sh-ava > 

^dik-sh-atam sSswc-cr-aTov 

» 

adik-sk-at^ hhsLfc~cr-dr7}V ^ 

^ The irregular personal endings of the second person 
sing, and piur. in Latin may be supposed to have sprung 
from some fgilse analogy, or from some particular case 
of euphonic influence, as other irregularities have arisen 
(see 2il7), rather than, as Bopp supposes, that they are 
the representatives of the Middle endings which in Sans- 
krit are -thcts and -^hivam. 

235 » The second class of Sanskrit Aorists includes 
the 5, 6, and 7 forms. They are distinguished from the 
first class by not inserting the substantive verb, and 
from the Imperfect by not using the stem of the pre- 
sent tense, but the pure or verbal root. The fifth form 
aflSxes the personal endings to the root, e,g, d-da-^m^ 
^ I gave,’ from dd ; the sixth inserts a between the root 
and the personal ending, e. g. d-bhar-a-m^ ^ I bore,’ 
from bhar or bhr ; the seventh reduplicates the root and 
inserts a, e. g. d-papt-a-m^ ^ I fell,’ from pat 

In Grreek the fifth is represented by such forms as 
the sixth by such as s-Xiir-o-v, and the seventh 
by such as s-7rs<j>v-o-p> 

The last form is doubly represented in Latin by such 
Perfects as cucurn', tutxidi^ and eeeini^ and by such as 
have a long vowel m the first syllable, which may be 
explained from reduplication, e. g. cepij fregi, fid, legi, 
fodi, scdhi^ vidi, fugi, for ce + ipi, etc., from cecipi, 
etc. 

In Zend we have an instance of the seventh form in 
urdiudhuska^ ^thou didst grow,’ from rudK, w^iiere the 
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The Perfect Tense. 

236 . The Sanskrit and Greek both have reduplicated 
forms which differ from the seventh form of Aorists m 

9 

having no augment, e. g. : ^ 

s. Aor. k-]pajptam^ from pat ; Perf. hiibV dlia^ from bndh , 

gr. 5, e'KSKk6iJb7]Vy ,, jcsX; „ KSfcKrjKa^ „ kcxX 

The Sanskrit leduplieated forms genei ally correspond 
in meaning to the Gieek Aorists. In Latin the redupli- 
cated forms of the Perfect are mixed up with those of 
the Aorist under the general name of Pei feet Tense ; for, 
as the Latin langu^-gehas no augment, these two tenses 
do not differ in form. They are also identical m mean- 
ing, and both equally include the Aorist and Perfect 
significations. 

The meaning of the Greek Perfect is that of the third 
form of the Present, oi the Completed Present, in the 
table on p. 229, ^ I have gone.’ This meaning is included 
in the Latin Perfect, but not m the Sanskrit. The latter 
language employs compound foims, such as gate' srai 
for gatas asim, ^gone am I ’=I have gone; iiMdvan 
asmi, ^possessed of speaking am I’=I have spoken. 
This employment of auxiliaries bears a striking resem- 
blance to the general usage in modern languages. In- 
deed, the employment of a possessive adjective and of 
the verb havCy which also denotes possession, indicates 
nearly the same mental process m both forms. In many 
instances the Sanskrit language resorts to a circum- 
locution, in which the passive participle and the instru- 
mental case of the personal pronoun are used, e.g. 
gatcmi (asti) asmdfi^ ^ done by me,’ similar to such 
English forms as ^ it has been done by me,’ for I have 
done it.’ 
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237 The mode of reduplication was perhap uni 
form at first but it has become subject to gieat madi 
fixations m course of time The reduphcation no’^ 
appears more or less defective and obscured In some 
languages it an scarcely be recognised 

In Sanskrit v^hen the root bOj^ins with a sm^^le con 
sonant the reduplication consists of that consonant 
and the vowel followinj^ it e ba handha I bound 
fiom bandh If however the consonant be an a pirate 
or a guttural the aspuation is omitted and the guttural 
changed to a palatal e ^ hxihhau]a I bent from 
bhuj chalaia I made from Ir When the loot 
begins with two consonants only tb*^ first is taken or 
if the fiist be a sibilant and the second a mute the 
second is taken e g cha handa I wept from 
hand pa sparza I touched from spr When the 
vowel IS long it becomes short in the reduplication and 
of two voY^els only the second is taken e g pi ay a 

I loved from p i bu bo dha I knew pies bo 
dami for baudarm Thus the general principle of 
taking the fiost consonant and the voivel following d 
for the syllable of reduplication is subject only to such 
modifications as render the syllable lighter and so make 
its suboidmate character perceptible to the ear 

The Zend on the whole resembles the Sanskiit but 
with considerable irregularity in the vowel of the re 
duplicated syllable 

In Greek the same geneial principle and modifica 
tions hold good with the exception that when a verb 
begins with a sibilant followed by a mute the sibilant 
in the form of the spiiitus aspe^i is leduplicated e g 
e arr^fca I placed So in a<j>da‘raXm for aw scrrdkm 
I sent away the aspiration is for the cr of redupli 
cation In many cases the reduphcated consonant is 
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dropped^ as in syjraXfcaj sang;’ s<j)3-opay sj^oilfc.’ 
Tli 0 vowel IS made light in s-aya^ ‘ I broke ; ’ s-^ovprjKa^ 

^ minxi.’ The general employment of this vowel s ^in 
reduplication, instead of the various vowels in Sanskrit, 
shows a decay of \Ttality. » 

In Latin the reduplicated forms fewer. They 
fAllow the above lules with some exceptions. Two - 
initial consonants are preserved in reduplication, but 
lightened m the root, e. g. spo-poiicZi, ^ I engaged,’ from 
sponcleo. The root vowel is retained in reduplication, 
e. g. tu4ud% ^ I struck,’ from tundo^ except when it is 
a, which, being the heaviest vowel, had, more need of 
being made bght^r than the others : hence ce-oim, 

^ I sang,’ from cano ; ce-adi, ^ I fell,’ from cado. 

In Gothic the reduplication is pieserved, but the 
compound tense is also used for the Perfect. The first 
of two consonants is reduplicated ; but when a sibilant 
is followed by a mute, they are both repeated, e. g, 
skai-skaith^ ^ I sepaiated.’ The vowel always becomes 
ai. The root vowel e becomes d, e. g. ^ I 

wept,’ except in sai-zlejo, ^I slept.’ In voJis^ stdth^ 
from mltsja, standa^ reduplication is omitted. The 
general tendency to contract reduplication and root 
into one syllable has produced in many the appearance 
of unreduplicated verbs. Even in Sanskrit there is the 
commencement of this reduction of two syllables to 
one, e. g. ten-ivd for tatan-iva ; sed-imd, ^ we sat,’ for 
sasad-wia ; go. for saisaUum, 

In Anglo-Saxon scet as compared with sit^ and in 
English sat as compared with have a heavier vowel, 
and only in this preserve an indication of the double 
syllable. 

238> The ^personal endings in Sanskrit are those of 
the secondary forms, but still further weakened m con- 
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sequence of tlie word being buidened with a prefixed 
syllable They are b a ^ tha a PI ^ ma a n s 
ID ^ va a thus a tu$ In Sansliit the fiist and third 
persons singulai and the second person plural end in a 
entirel} losing the personal signs t and ta The 
second and thud gei onsdual thus ti s approach nearer 
to the primary forms The third plural has u s pre 
serMng a m place of the usual i of the secondarr 
forms tha m the second singular appeal^ in some 
Grreek foims as 5a (ota- 5a) and in Grothic as th 


Sing 

babandh a 
bab^ndh i tha 
babandh a 


babe nclha 1 bound 
Plur Dual 

babandh i ma babandh i va 

babandh a babandh a thus 

babandh u babandh a tus 


In Greek the per onal endings are S a a s s 
PI a jjLsv a Ts a ai D — a rov a to The singular 
shows a similar abbieviation to the Sanskrit but ha the 
usual s m the second person The vowel o in the dual 
corresponds to ?£ in Sanskiit The plural has the pii 
mary endings except that the thud per on has a for av 
instead of ov for ov 


rsrvra I have struck 


Sing 

Plur 

Dual 


T TVTT a 

TSrVTT a fJLSP 



rsTVTT a s 

rervTT a rs 

TsrvTT a 

TOP 

rsTmr s 

rsrvTT a ctl 

TSTVTT a 

TOP 
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In the First Perfect /c, or ^ in its stead;, is inserted 
"between the stem and the ending, e. g. 7rs<piX7]-fc-ay 
T£Ti/^-a (for TfiraTT-^-a). ^ 

The Gothic has: S. ; PL u-m, u4Ji, 

D. Uy ic-ts, — . In the smg*ular the coiinecting vowel 
is lost, which was preserved in Sanscrit and weakened 
in Greek, t of the second peison agTees with the 
Sanski’it and diffeis fiom the Greek. The connecting 
vowel apptais in the dual and plural as u. In the first 
person dual ii is for uii^ out of s. a-va. The second 
person plmal preseives the consonant (tic) as in Greek, 
which is lost in Sanskrit. The final vcvrel of the pei- 
sonal endings is an all cases lost, a of the root is 
changed to ii in the plural, because of its being fol- 
lowed by heavier endings. "WTien ^ in the root is for 
an original a of the present, the past tense has and 
this from the contraction of two syllables into one, as 
in Sanskrit tea-Lnid for tatan-ima. So go. set-um for 
saisat-um. 

In the following examples, as compared with the s. 
babdndha^ the reduplicated syllable is lost : 

baad, ‘ 1 bound.’ 

Sing. Plur. Dual, 

band bund-u-m bund-u 

bans-t bund-u-th bund-u-ts 

band bund-u-n 

In Anglo-Saxon the endings are reduced almost as 
much as in English, e. g. : 

Sing, band, ^ I bound ’ 

bund-e, ^ thou boundest ’ 
band, ^ he bound ’ 

Plur. bund-o-n, ^ bounds’ for all persons. 
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The root vowels ^ and have guna or viiddhi both 
in Sanskrit and Grothic but only m the singular (tha-t 
IS hefoie the li ht endmgs) e g s bibhaida I bit 
from bind biibhauja I bent (bow) from bhiLj 
go bsiit from hit bauff from bug Anglo Saxon bat 
from bit beak from hug In the s hhuj j is for h in 
the go bug g is for gk as we have seen in several other 
cases and this i represented by in the e boiv The 
Greek carries guna throu^-h all number e g 
SajMSv 7rs(j^evyujJLsv etc 

239 Aeibs of the tenth class (i e those which 
insert aya) as well as causative and derivative verbs 
generally do not admit of the reduphcation of their 
roots but form a verbal noun in a to which in the 
accusative case is affixed the Eeduplicated Preterite 
of the substantive verb as or bku be or of Ir put 

make e g cko'^ayamasa or choraya nchakara he 
was stealing he made or did stealmg for he 
stole from ckm ckoraya 

Other verbs of a similar meaning to Jr were used in 
this way One of them is dka put or do which 
appears in the formation of the pa t tenses of the Ger 
mamc languages The Gothic soLidedum we sought 
has m the ending ded um the reduplicated foim of this 
verb whilst the singular soli da I sought has only 
one syllable The Anglo Saxon sok te has te d is 
changed to t by the influence of the preceding conso 
nant li which here has taken the place of L Though 
this consonant is not now pronounced in the word 
sought yet the change which it once produced oidtot 
IS still preserved In English the whole of this is re 
duced to the letter d which is the regular or weak 
form of the past tense e g aise d boun d etc 

The verb thus abbreviated m the formation of a 
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particular tense is used separately m Englisii to make 
emphatic tenses^ both present and past, of other verbs, 
e. g. he does praise,’ ^ he did praise.’ In soh-i-da^ i 
represents Sanskrit aya^ but theie are verbs m G-othic 
which affix the auxiliary immediately to 'the root, as in 
Sanskrit some verbs not belonging ^to the tenth class 
mffix a similar auxiliary, especially such as begm with 
a vowel (except d) long by nature or position, e. g. 
izdJ n-chakdva^ ^ I ruled,’ from iz. So in Gothic hrah-ta^ 
^ I brough-t ; ’ shuUda, ^ I shoul-d ; ’ ms^sa for vis-^ta, 
^ I knew,’ I wist.’ The changes in the d are caused 
by the preceding consonant. Four Sv-eak’ verbs drop 
the ^ (for ay a): tkah-ta, ^though-t bauh-ta^ ^bough-t 
vaurh-ta^ ^wrongh-t;’ siih-ta^ ^sough-t;’ a. s. thuh-te, 
bdh4ef iiorh-te^ and s6h-te. The exact correspondence 
of the English with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon forms 
is one of the most interesting phenomena of language, 
showing the preservation of a pecubar form through 
many centuries, whilst the language has been under- 
going great changes m almost every department. These 
fossil-iike remains, imbedded in modem speech, per- 
petuate the evidence of a former organism and vitality 
which no longer exist. 

The same auxiliary, but not redupbcated, appears in 
the Greek First Aorist, and consequently also the First 
Future, Passive, as e. g. ^ I was struck ; ’ 

Tvcf>~i}ri'~(TOfiaL^ ‘ I shall be struck.’ 

The following examples show the reduction of the 
reduplication and root to one syllable m the plural 
and dual : 
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San kr t 


G tlu 

Sing 



sasa da I sat 


(sai)sat 

sasat tha 


(sai)sas t 

sasa d a 


sai sat 

Pliir 



sed 1 ma 


set u m 

sed a 


set u th 

sed us 


set u n 

Dual 



sed 1 V 


set u ^ 

sed 1 thus 


set u ts 

sed a tus 



The followmo* examples show the guna or vriddhi 

in the sin ailar (in 

Greek throughout the tense) with 

the loss of the reduplication syllable in Gothic 

S knt 

G til 

G k 

Sino* 



bibhaid a I bit 

bait 

TTS'iroiB a I trusted 

bibhaid i tha 

bais t 

TTSTTOiS- a ^ 

bibhaid a 

bait 

TT TQlB S 

Plur 



bibhid 1 ma 

bit u m 

ttsttolB a fisv 

bibhid a 

bit u th 

TTSTTOtS- a TS 

bibhid us 

bit u n 

^sttolB acrf, 

Dual 



bibhid 1 va 

bit u 


bibhid 1 thus 

bit u ts 

wsTTOiS- a rov 

bibhid a tus 


ttsttolB a Tov 
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The Pluperfect Teme. 

240. The Pluperfect corresponds m meaning tcrthe 
third form of the Past in the table on p. 229, i. e. ^ I had 
gone.’ 

The Sanskiit has no special fown for this tense, 
-as it has none for the Perfect, from which the Pluperfect 
would be formed ; and to express the meanmg it em- 
ploys a gd'und or the Locative Absolute, 

In Greek the Pluperfect is formed from the perfect 
by prefixing the augment, just as the imperfect is formed 
from the present. The endings cause some difficulty, 
-siP, -ew, etc.^ may be for the imperfect tense of the 
substantive verb rjv, 7)9, etc. This would involve a 
repetition of the augment which appeals in the mitial 
Sy but would make the Greek strikingly resemble the 
Latin forms amav-evamy ^ I had loved,’ etc. Or st may 
be for aSy in the same way as in = s. as-nii ; and 
Latin er in anav-er-arii may be regarded also as equi- 
valent to as in the Sanskrit verb. This view is con- 
firmed by the third person plural, irsTvcj^-scr-aVy ^ they 
had struck,’ where the root of the substantive verb is 
preserved as in scr-fiiv. It is true that the a m the 
same part of the imperfect and second aonst of verbs 
in /JLL (e, g. iSlSo^-cT-aVy Hhey were giving;’ g3o-<T-ap, 
^ they gave’), and m the Latin perfect (e. g. fuerunt, 
^they were’== fu-es-unt), at first sight suggests a doubt 
whether the a m the third person plural of the Pluper- 
fect implies its previous existence in the rest of the 
tense; yet the Latin Pluperfect again removes the doubt, 
for it has er in all parts of the tense. The absence of 
the substantive verb m the middle and passive may have 
been occasioned by the greater weight of the endings. 

In Latin the umform correspondence of- the latt^ 



part of the PI iperfect with the imperfect of the sub 
stantive verb 67 am etc at once sugc^ests that ei is fpr 
Sanskrit as m asmt The general practice of droppino- 
a preceding in fai our of a succeeding vowel supports 
the division amav er am in preference to amave r am 
whilst in the Cciyimctive amav is sem ^s mav be as 
exact a representative of s as as 67 in the Indicative,^ 
for s a often appears both as ^ and as e m Latin so that 
the difference between es sei i and the latter part of 
amav %s S6m would be unessential 

Example 



( I had struck ) 

( J had loved ) 


G k 

L t 

Smg 

srSTVtp H V 

amav er am 


STSTV(f> £L $ 

amav er as 


STSTV(f> £C 

amav er at 

Plur 

sr£rv(jy-£L fistf 

amav er amus 


£T£rV^ £t T£ 

amav ei atis 


£r£rv(f> £or av 

amav er ant 


The connecting vowel a is needed in all the forms in 
Latin because the consonant of ei is everywhere pre 
served but it is needed only m the 3 Plui in GieeL 
because <t of scr is preserved only there 

The Futme Tense 

2.40 a The Future is one of the principal modi 
fications of tune expressed by verbal forms In Sanskrit 
there are two modes by which it is expressed 

1 The first consists in affixing the present tense of 
the substantive verb to the abbreviated form of the 
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Isom. Sing. Masc. of the participle in -tar^ e. g. data/ si 
(data-asi), ^ thou wilt give.’ In the third person the sub- 
stantive verb IS generally omitted, but the paituciple 
retains its full form m the dual and plural, e. g. : 

Sing, data'-smi Plur. data^'-smas ^Bual. data'-swas 

r. data^-si data'-stha data'' -sthas 

data'' data"' ras data^rau 

m 

This participle is rarely used separately in a Future 
sense. 

2 . The second method of expressing the Future is by 
afiBxing sya^ a form of the substantive verb, which does 
not exist independently in Sanskrit as a Future tense, 
but is found in the s. Potential syam, syasy sydt^ etc., 
and m the Latin eiem^ siSs^ siit, etc. (later sim^ etc.), v 
and as a Future tense in ero, eris, etc., for eso^ esis^ etc. 
The latter forms also preserve the root vowel of the 
substantive verb, er = s. as. The change of 5 to r 
between two \owels is a common occurrence in Latin, 
and appears m the imperfect tense of this same verb, 
eram, etc. In ero, eriint^ the i is dropped, probably 
through an imitation of the present tense, e.g. rego, 
rule regunt^ ‘ they rule.’ 

In Greek this omission of i or i for y has become 
general ; yet there are sufficient remains of it to make 
it probable that it was once universally employed, and 
that the Greek, in this respect, started from the same 
point as the Sanskrit, The Futures m cri-o) and ai-ofiaty 
and those with crcr, which is for o-i, clearly point to the 
Sanskrit sy. The Doric Futures in <r&> are for erf®, 
and that for triw. Illustrations of the modifications of 
this old form are Trpa^io/jLSv^ ^ we shall do ; ’ scraojJLai^ ^ I 
shall be;’ ‘I shall send.’ 
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In Latin ttie fiist and second conjUj^ations have 
another form for the Future deiived from the v^erb 
which IS in Sanskrit hliu meaning to come into bein^ 

1 fii It IS not used m Latin m the present tense but 
forms the pe feet fu ^ etc of the substantive verb 
It appeals as b b^h is b it etc for u o u is u it etc 
and these for fu o fu is fu it by similai changes to thos^^ 
which made b ellm i out of du ellum The participle 
in till lis til a tui um is also used in Latm like 
tai in Sanskrit in a future sense with or without the 
auxiliaiy veib and m that sense it distinguishes the 
genders vhich is not done by the Sanskrit participle 


Future formed by b 
( I shall love ) 

S ama b o 
ama b is 
ama b it 
Pi ama b imus 
ama b itis 
ama b unt 


Future formed by tm 
( I am ^oing to love ) 
ama tur us ( a um) sum 
ama tur us ( a um) es 
ama tui us ( a um) est 
ama tur 1(00 a) sumus 
ama tur 1 ( as a) estis 

ama tur 1 ( ae a) sunt 


To return to the form sya used so extensively m the 
Futuie Tense we observe that it has the appearance of 
beinf^ compounded of cis and ya the former bemg the 
root of the substantive veib and the latter from a root 
ya denoting go The root i go and (by Bopp) i 
wish are also supposed to he employed in foiming this 
Future Some objection lies m the fact that either of 
these roots must be supposed to be enlarged in the 
Future s ya instead of being reduced as is geneially 
the ease e g 6 compared with the root bliu As to 
yeaning the one would serve as veil as the other 
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Indeed, i and i were probably identical, one form serving 
to express both meanings. The English word go has 
evidently also expressed the idea of ^to vnsh.’ The 
evidence of it, like many other original meanings, is 
preserved id provincial or vulgar forms ’of expression, 
e. g. ^ I did n’t go to do it,’ for ^ I did n’t \ntend to do it.’ 
That this meamng may easily be adapted to express 
futurity is evident from such English phrases as ^ he is 
going to dof’ etc., in the sense of ^ he will do,’ etc. We 
have here the substantive verb, ^ is,’ and the participle 
of the word ^ go,’ used to denote the same as the Sans- 
krit s-ya in the Future tense. 

A similar use ^f ya appears in the formation of 
verbal participles corresponding to the Latin forms in 
-{Zus, and denoting necessity or duty, which differs httle 
from futurity. In the Gieek verbal adjectives m -riop, 
denotmg the same as the Latin forms in -fZus, this very 
ya w^as perhaps originally contained (like the Done 
Futures in -sw for -tw, and that for -s-ya-mi), i. e. 
for T-LO’Si and this for r-ya~s. These two meanings of 
ya, ^ duty ’ and ^ futurity,’ meet together m the English 
word shall, which in the present tense is used to express 
the Future, ^ I shall go ; ’ and m the past, to denote 
duty, ^ I should go.’ 

The Old Slavic, which preserves a few remains of the 
older foims, already resorts in general to the analytical 
method of emplojTing auxiliary verbs, separately from the 
principal verb, to express the Future tense. Verbs 
denotmg ^ have,’ ^begin,’ ‘will,’ are commonly employed 
for this purpose. In Greek some traces of this method 
appear in the use of fisXkco, iSsXm, etc. /j£X\(o~ 
sometimes with the Future Infinitive, e. g. SyaeLv yap 
It’ efieXXep hd aXysa Tpmcrlv, ‘ for he ^fJas going to 
inflict further woes upon the Trojans’ (iZ. ii..39); als(^ 
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With the Present InfimtiTe e g fxeXXoPTL S avTm 
7ro\vBvrov9 tsv')(scv cr(^ayas fcrjpv^ air oik(ov lkzto hut 
there came to him from home as he ivas going to pre 
paie multifarious sacrifices a herald sB^s\a > — e ^ so Bs 
^eXrjcrei tovtov TsXsvTrja-avros 9 rijv Bvyarspa ravTr)v 
ava^rjvao rj TvpavvL9 but if when he dies the royal 
power sAaK come to this daughter [Her i 109) 

In the following examples of the synthetical future 
an archaic Latin word is ^^iven (faxo) In Doth Greek 
and Latin s and i must be supposed to be the remams of 
ya or they are the ordmary connecting vowel and ya is 
entirely lost leavmg only o' s as the sign of the Future 
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la Gothic Ulfilas translates Greek Futures by the 
Conjunctive mood just as in Latin the third and fourth 
conjugations have Conjunctive forms for the Future 
tense But the auxiliary have is also employed in 
Gothic for the Future e g taujan haha ( I have to do 
= Ishalldo)for7^oi^<rG) 2 Cor xi 1"^ visan habmth{ he 
ha to he = he will be) for Johnxii 26 Vaiitlvt 
= a s tteo^dhe become is sometimes used for he 
Futuie of the substantive verb but otherwise will 
and shall are emplojed 

The Anglo Saxon has no special form for the Future 

InEno-Ii&n as in the Germanic languages generally the 
synthetical Future is altogether lost even go oairtJ t 
u. & weoi dhe has disappeared whilst shall and will 
are the usual auxiliaries There are al o many phrases 
emploved to express futurity eg I am going to do 
I have to do I am to do I am about to do etc 
e see therefore that even at a very early period in 
the development of languages there existed a great 
variety in the methods of expressing the relations of 
time The idea of time is one of the most abstract 
th^it the human mind conceives and it is not surprising 
that it was found very difficult to fix so subtle a thing in 
verbal forms The difficulty is manifest from the mul 
titude of methods lesorted to The relation of a noun 
to possession place instrumentality etc is much more 
easily appreciated than the relation of a verb to the time 
when an action takes place and it is possible that the 
foimer was determined much earlier than the latter The 
oiij^mal foims of thevaiious ca es of nouns were evidently 
the same in the great mass of Indo Euiopean languages 
which IS d stiong evidence in favour of the conclusion 
that the cases were fixed when all those languages were 
one and <the same But the modes of mdicatmg the 
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tenses, especially the Future tenses of verbs, whilst 
they are so analogous as to show that they are the result 
of the same mental laws, aie nevertheless so different 
in verbal expression as to suggest the idea that it was 
after the different tribes had separated frmn one another 
that they began to define those relations more exactly 
m their language. So long as the children of the 
family remained under the parental roof, the Piesent 
alone poss^sed importance ; but when the brothers and 
sister^eparated and wandered into the wide world, the 
memories of the Past and the aspirations of the Future 
filled a larger space in their mental existence, and de- 
manded a more dafimte expxession. 


g) MOODS. 

s. Potential^ gr. Optative^ 1. Conjunctive. 

241. Among the almost infinite variety of circum- 
stances which may accompany the expression of thought, 
such as its being in the form of a command, a desire, a 
supposition, etc., a few are distinguished by the special 
forms of the verb. These special forms are called JfCods, 
or modes of expression. Even when formed by the 
same elements, they differ considerably in name and 
meaning in different languages. 

The same original element, ya^ is employed in term- 
ing the Potential of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
the Optative of Greek verbs m /mi, and the Present 
Conjunctive in Latin, e. g. s. cZaeZ-yaZ-m, gr. hiho'^lrj-Vy 
1. cZ-6-m, ^ I may give.’ An older form exists of a few 
Latin words, which brings that language sufficiently 
near to the others ; e. g. preserves and s-ie-m 

preserves for the original All take part, more 
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or less in the gradual abbreviation of this Mood sign 
In Sanskiit it becomes yu for ya m the third person 
plt^ral and i in the fiist conjuo-ation forming e with 
the class vowel a In Zend it is ya in several place 
In Greek it becomes ts in the third person plural 
(S 00 le V they might give ) and t in the w conjugation 
( ti/ttto i fii I mi^ht strike ) In Latm it is reducea 
generally to ^ (s i mus we may be ) and m the th rd 
person sino^ular to ^ {s i t) In Sanskrit Atmanepadam 
(Middle) it IS uniformly ^ in the Gieek Middle and 
Passive c (S So l fJLyv tvttto t iirjv) In the past tense 
of the Gothic Conjunctive this syllable assumes three 
forms in which it appears successivelF abbreviated from 
ya to ya % (e^) and ? accordmg to the general laws of 
the language — 1 ja it for et ja m I might eat 
2 et ei s thou mightest eat S et i he might eat 
In Anglo Saxon it remains only in the singular as e 
e g et e I might eat 

Besides these three different Moods the same element 
ya IS used to form the Imperative m Old Slavic and 
Lithuanian which adds further evidence that these 
ve^al forms if at all existing were but imperfectly 
determined before the entire separation of languages 

The following list will serve to illustrate these Moods 
VIZ the Sanskrit and Zend Potential the Greek Opta 
tive and the Latin and Gothic Conjunctive 



First Conjugation. * 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin Gothic. 

‘ I can give ’ ‘I would give ’ ‘ I may give ’ ‘ T may eat ’ 
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Second Conjugation 
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VEEBS 



bhii e tam 4>^P oi rvv 
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2i4t2ii The tenth class in Sanskrit foims aye from 
aya~i { Mm-ayfe-a). In corresponding Greek verbs the c 
appears separateljj e. g. rifidoH'-s^ hrp\.6o-i^$^ 

and in Latin its effect is seen^ amhs for 

ama-i-s. In some old Latin forms, ^verher-i^t^ the 
yd IS reduced to unless the vowel^js long, and so i 
stands for L In the second and fourth Latin conjuga- 
tions the mood-vowel is indicated only by the long 
quantity of, the a, mon-ed-s^ aiid-id-^s. The future of 
the thud and fourth conjugations contains the same 
element, and a more regular indication of the half-vowel 
in i for ai than is in d. In the Gothic strong conjuga- 
tions the Conjunctive has ai, except in the first person 
singular, where a only ’occurs, just as in the Latin futures, 
e. g- 1. fer-h-s ; go. 6 a^r-a -^^5 femV-ai-s. In 

the ‘weak conjugations the mood-vowel disappears in 5, 
from a -fa, and that from ay a. The Conjunctive and 
Indicative thus coincide, except in the omission of the 
personal ending in the third singular Conjunctive. 


^ The Imjperative Mood. 

243. The Imperative Mood, in its oldest forms, 
differs but little from the indicative. The personal 
endmgs are generally of the secondary class. In couise 
of time they have become much abbreviated, and in 
some cases entirely dropped. In Sanskrit they are: 
S. -a-ni, a-, ; PL d-ma, a-ta, a--ntu ; Du. d-va, 

a-tam, a--tdm. Of these ni, tu, ntu belong to the primary 
class, and are but modifications of ma, ta, nta^ which 
appear as mi, ti, nti m the indicative mood. The 
second person singular has lost the personal ending in 
the first conjugation, but in the second conjugation it 
has -cZM. Verbs of the tenth class in Sanskrit terminate 
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in the second person singular m aya which in the cor 
responding forms in Greek becomes as (a) ss {sC) os ( ov) 
e g TLfM a <pt>^ ei ov in Latm a e 'i e g 
am a hab e and i go '2^ (^'2') o a^ e g tarn ei 
tame laig o lick /tab ai have The second 
person plural id Latin peihaps preserves the secondaiy 
form in not having the final s which appears in tfee 
indicative The form with to both in Greek ( reo) and 
Latm ( to) to which the Veda tat has some resemblance 
may have been suggested and occasioned by the mood 
which appears as Let m the\edas and as conjunctive m 
Greek The long vowel which is characteristic of this 
mood appears also in the three fi st persons of the 
second Sansknt conjugation 

The followmg are examples of the Imperative 

Sa k t Zend Greek Lat n 

Sing 

2 bhar a bar a s fer 

3 bhdr a«tu bar a tu — 

Plur 

2 bhar a-ta bar a ta ^sp s-rs fer te bair i th 

3 bhar a ntu bar a ntu^ 

DuaL 

2 bhdr a tarn <j)ip s top hair a ts 

3 bh^r a-tam <j>sp s rwv 

Let 

3 S v^h a tat sx i r& veh i to 


Gothic 

ban 
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The Conditional Mood. 

244. There is a Conditional in Sanskrit, though it 
IS raiely used. It appears to be formed fiom the 
auxiliary Future in -syarUy etc., by prefixing the aug- 
ment and substituting the secondary for the primary 
personal endmgs, a-syaniy etc., e. g. Future t?dsya^mi, 
‘I shall give;’ Conditional acZdsyam, would give.’ 
The Latin language seems to have resorted to a similar 
method in' forming the Imperfect, Perfect, and Plu- 
peifect Conjunctive, for the endings rim, and 

es-sem have the same relation to the Future in -ro that 
the Sanskrit a-syam has to -syami, e. g. : 
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The original s is preserved in the Pluperfect in the 
other instances it is regularly changed to i in conse 
qu^ence of being between two vowels The diffeience m 
the quantity and character of the vowel after s or r is 
the result of t]^e different treatment of the original ya 
There IS a striking analooy to these Latin 
forms in the resemblance between the Future and Con 
ditional m those modern languages which have a lose 
relation to the Latin It is the more inj^erestmg as 
exhibiting the operation of the synthetical piincipie in 
compaiatively recent times and in languages which 
upon the whole follow the analytical method 
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Italian 
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Spanish 

ama re 

ama ria 


ama r^s 

ama rias 


ama rd 
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ama remos 

ama riemo& 


ama reis 

ama riais 


ama ran 

ama nan 
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The Pcmive Voice. 


The Passive forms in Sanskrit, in the special 
tenses and perhaps originally also in the general tenses, 
have the accented syllable yd between tKe root and the 
personal endings which are of the secondary kind. The 
Passive, therefore, resembles the Middle of the fourth 
class, except in the place of the accent, e. g. Pass. 
bhar-ja-Ui ^he is borne;’ Mid. bhar-a-t4, ^he bears 
for himself.’ As in this example the connecting vowel 
a is omitted, so in general the insertion of the.syllable 
ya causes the root to lose those increments which it 
admits in the special tenses of the Active and Middle, 
and sometimes also subjects the root to a further 
abbreviation, e. g. : 


3 Sing Pres Pass Middle. 

Class 1 

budh-}a-te bo'dh-a-t^ 
Class 3. 

bhn-ja-t^ bibbr«te' 
hlass 7 

yuj-yd-td yunk-te'' 
Class 5 

star-ya-t^ str-nu-te^ 


Active 

b6'db-a-ti from hudh, ‘ know ’ 

bibbar-ti „ hhr or bkar, ‘bear’ 

yunak-ti „ yuj, ‘join’ 

sfr-nd'-ti ,, sir or star^ ‘strew’ 


In the above instances the guna, reduplication, inser- 
tion of na and addition of which are modifications of 
the root admitted in the Active and Middle, are absent 
from the Passive. In the following instances the root 
itself is also diminished : ^ is spoken,’ from 

vacli^ speak;’ prch-j^a-te, ‘is asked,’ from prach^ 
‘ ask ; ’ 6.i-yd4e^ ‘ is given,’ from ddy ‘ give z. 

‘ are laid down,’ from s. ni-'dhdy ‘lay down.’ 



This form of the Passive which is probably from the 
root yo = go is general in Sanskrit and extensively 
used m Zend but is rarely met with in the other 
lano*uages The Latin verbs morioi and fio present 
remains of it m the ^ In fio we have the root {fit) 
also in a dimimsjied form as in the instances noticed 
above In G-othie us li ja na (of which us is a pr^ 
position) enatum presupposes a Pres Ind Jija 
abbreviated from kin ja like s ja ye for ja'P ye That 
the root ya = go was the origin of this Passive 
formative is rendered the more probable from the fact 
that m Bengalee and Hindo tanee the Passive is ex 
pressed by the auxiliary verb go ju'^ as in English it 
is expressed by the verb be e g Thom ym I go 
made = I am made The same verb is also used as 
an auxiliary m such Latin Passive forms as amatum 
etc 


Causal Verbs 

2i47 The most common form of Causal “Verbs is 
that in which aya is found inserted between the root 
and the personal endmo-s It corresponds exactly wita 
the tenth class e g la'i aya m% I cause to make 
from the root Ar or lar This foimative may have 
sprung from the loot % wish for the expiession I 
■wish (you) to make may easily have come to mean 
I cause (you) to make The verb have m English 
has been similarly appropnated to a special meaning 
for I have (or have had ) a house built is the same 
as I cause (or have caused ) a house to be built and 
even I have built a house has come to mean I have 
had a house built 

This formative appears as ja in the first class of 
Gothic weak verbs e g s sad aya rm go sat ja I 
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set/ from s. sad, go. sat, e. sit So lag^-ja, ^ I lay/ from 
lig-a, ^ I lie ; ’ nas-ja., ^ I make well,’ from nos, ^ to 
get well ; ’ sanqv-ja, ^ I cause to sink,’ from sinqv-g, 
smk’ (of myself); drank-ja, cause to drink/ e. 
drench, from dnnl-a, ^ I dnnk.’ In the^English word 
drench, although no part of the original aya is pre- 
served, yet the influence of y is apparent in the change 
ot h to ch. The difference of formation between the 
causative ari^d non-causative verbs is indicated in English 
in a few cases by the former having the heavier, the 
latter the lighter vowel, e. g. set, sit-, lay, lie; drench, 
drink. 

In Greek, Koksca, ^ I call ’ ^ I cause to hear,’ seems 

to be a Causative of h:\v-co, hear;’ the root kXv has 
become KaX, and e represents the aya in Sanskrit, as 
it generally represents aya of the tenth class in verbs 
in m. 

In Latin the long vowels a, e, i of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations represent the s. aya of the 
tenth class, and amongst them are some Causatives, e. g. 
nec-k-re, ^ cause to die;’ sed-a-re, ^set,’ ^ cause to sit;’ 
^or-k-re, ‘ weep,’ ^ cause to flow mon-e-re, ^ cause to 
think ; ’ sop-i-re, cause to sleep.’ ^ 

The following instances will show the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin : 
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After roots in a pis inserted in Sanskrit and I (c) 
in Latin e g yap aya I cause to go from ya is 
the same as 1 ^ac i o The ^ is reduced in quantity 
and the whole assimilated to the third conjugation as in 
capio So also s bhav aya m^ I cause to he is the 
same as the 1 /ac i o where c is for v as in vixi 
{me si) frpm vwo jwp aya-mi I cause to Know 
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(from jvxi)i chC'-e-o, In ra’p-dya-hii^ ^1 cause to 
go/ ^move’ (from mj = ], rap-i-o^ the Latin pre- 
serves p. 

In some cases I is inseited m Sanskrit Causatives^ 
and corresponding forms aie found in Greek, e. g. 
s. pAl-a yd-i at, fiom pAy ^ to lule.’ So m Greek, ^dXXa> 
for /BaX-y-coy cause to go,’ from (in s-^7]-Vy etc.); 
(TTsXXcoy ^ 1 cause to stand,’ for araX-y-coy from crra 
(m E~a77j‘Py^ etc.); IdXXcoy ^I cause to go,’ for laX-y-Wy 
from ya (2 Aor. of ltjijll has I-, where the spifitus asper 
IS for y)y like the Latin jac-i’-o* 

Beside ra fives. 

Desideratives are formed hy inserting between 
the reduplicated form of the root and the personal 
endings sa m Sanskiit, ctks in Greek, and set in 
Latin, of which the follovnng are illustrations : 
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The Fanshrit changes the oiiginal guttural g to the 
palatal j m jijtia-sami^ desire to know.’ The Latin 
loses the reduplication and (excejit in some compounds, 
e. g. irpnosco) the fiist consonant of the root. In many 
of the woids which have this form, thp Desiderative 
meaning has not been preserved. In Latin the root 
vid has produced the Desiderative vUsi by adding 
si = s. sa, and not sci as in the foimer instances. The 
English forpoL hnoio confirms the view that the original 
consonant was and the w, which appears also in the 
a. s. CiViW-an, is probably the remains of the Deside- 
rative form. The formative sa is reduced in Sanskrit 
for the geneial teijses to 5 , and is altogether absent from 
those tenses m Greek and Latin. 

Intensives, 

249. In the Intensives the personal endings are 
sometimes connected vith the reduplicated root by ?. 
The vowel in the syllable of reduplication also, con- 
trary to the usual practice, is made as heavy as that in 
t]^ root syllable, or even heavier, e. g. from 

viz^ ‘ to enter ; ’ from hip, ^ cut off,’ ^iop.’ 

Instances in Greek are TCD^a^-ca, TratTraX-Xw, 7roi7rvv-(ty^ 
etc. If the root begins with a vowel, the whole syllable 
is repeated in the reduplication; but if the vowel is 
short, it IS lengthened in the root syllable, e. g. atat^ 
from aty ^go azaz^ from ‘ eat.’ To these correspond 
some nominal forms in Greek, e. g. * guide;’ 

dyayy-sm^ ^ remover.’ But the vowel is shortened in the 
root of 6viv-7]ixi, oTTiTTr-sx/Gt), driT-aXXct), and not length- 
ened in dkaX^d^Wy IXeX-Z^a). Those which begin with a 
consonant, if they end in a nasal, do not lengthen the 
root vowel, e.g. s. jangam^ from gam^ ^go;’ gr.TrafKpalvco^ 
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I slime brightly ;^o gancjB. I as go ige If 
tbe root end m a liquid this is either changed to a nasal 
01 di placed bj a nasal e ^ ehanchal from dial mo<'e 
lampliid fiom ijUal buist dianduD ii om diai 
go In Gieek r* jXTrkrjpa I fill it iXTrprjjji I set 
on file etc Sometimes bovevei the liquid remains 
unchanged m Grieek e o- jjLap/jLaLpco I glimmer 
/3op/S pv^co I rumble &c A f w Intensive form 
ha\e been disco veied in Zend and m Latin as jmj i e 
to gaggle 

h) DENOUI^ATIVE‘S 

2i50 Denominatives i e verbs formed fiom nouns 
[de nomimbus) have in Sanskiit ya ava sya or mja 
inseited between the nominal stem and the personal 
ending If however the nominal stem ends in a vowel 
it IS dropped s J uma ciya S 2 thou plajest 
from Liimaia boy sulk ays, si thou delightest 
from sukha delight yoJ ti ay a si thou embracest 
irom yo I tm band Isham eiya, s^ thou enduiest 
from / shama endurance 

The examples in Latin are numerous in the fii^t 
second and fourth con]ugations where a e i lepresent 
Sanskrit ay a e o- laud a thou piai est from lauda 
praise can e s thou ait grey from canu s orrej 
sit 1 s thou thir test from siti s thiist In nouns 

of the fourth declension lo shows moie tenacity in keep 
iHj^ its place in the Denominatives e g fiuctu a ^ 
thou wavest from fiuctu s wave 

In Greel also many of those verbs which resemble 
the 10th class in Sanskrit are Denominate es i e such as 
end in aco sco oco In these cases the s 

ay a is represented by different letteis Examples are 
riyasifoT rijJLa € thouhonourest ixomrcfiy mXsiMsis 
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(for 7ro\sfis-€-L9 ), ^tliou warrest/ fiom ttoXs/xo^s; Bt]Xo29 
(for BfjXo-e-ts)^ ^tbou rnakest manifest/ fiom BrjXo-s', 
^nianifebt/ ayopd^scs (foi dyopa-^e-is^), ‘^thou attendest 
market/ fiomdyopd^ ^market / Bbittvl^sls (for ), 
^tkoii feastest/ from BbIttvo-v^ ‘ feast.\ Denominatives 
in ijcr, XX, coiiespond to Sanskrit foims in ya, having 
assimiiatecl y to the preceding consonant^ e. g. dyysXXod 
for dyysX^^co^ fiom dyyBXo-s; pLaXdacrco for puaXafc-ycc} 
from paXafco-s. This y^ instead of being assimilated 
after v or p, is transfeiied to the preceding syllable in 
the form of e. g. fiaXaivoo for pbsXav-yo)^ from fieXav ; 
Ko^alpo) for /caS<zp-yQ)f from fcaSapo-?, The Denomi- 
natives in "Sa-co perhaps arose from an interchange of 
half-vowelb, i. e. tv {v) for y^ e. g. SovXsvsc, ^ he is a 
slave/ from BovXos. 

In Gothic j (y) represents the formative element, 
e. g. avdarj-ya^ ‘ I call hajipy/ from audaga, ^ happy : ’ 
gaur-ya, make sad/ from gaiiia, ^sad;’ %laff-ya, 

eieate/ from skafti, ^creation.’ The stem-vowel of 
the noun is dropped, except sometimes as in Latin 
4nd Greek, e. g. thavrs-ya^ ^1 thiist/ from thaiirsii, 
^dry;’ and ufar-slady-ya^ ^ I overshadow/ from ^mdu, 
^ shadow/ In some cases the Gothic has 6 for aya, like 
the Latin a, e. g, fisk-o-s, ^thoiifishest/ from hska, ^ fish/ 
In a few cases n is mserted before the o, and the stem- 
vowel preseived in a Tveakened form, e. g. h6rin-6-Sj 
from /^dm, e. iihore=^gi\ Kopy, Doi. /ccopay "^girl/ 
^ wench.’ 

Some Passive Denominatives m Gothic are formed by 

which seems to he connected with the Sansk. Passive 
Participle in -na, continued in the Gei manic stiong 
verbs, e. g. e. bivl’e-n, etc. Go. Passive Denom. (w^bich 
may be compared with such Passives as and-himcl-n-a^ 
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I am imboimd ) are full n a I am filled Act 
full J a I fill from fulla full Perhaps such foiajas 
are the source of the double meaniUj^s in such Enghsh 
verbs as I fill both intransitive and tiansitive = I 
become full and I make full 

Some Denomma?tives in SansLiit like some Causatives 
piefix p to ay a lengthenm^ the stem vavel e g* 
a^iha 'pay a mi, from artha thin<y satya paya im 
from satya tru h 

Some Sanskrit Denominatives correspond in mean 
mg to the De ideiatives e g ya mi fiom p^ti 
a husband ya im fiom putia child So in 

Crreek Savar taco from ^avaro 9 d^ath etc Such 
Latin forms as coenaturio ending in tumo aie veibal 
derivatives but equio (equ 1 0) is a Denominative with 
a Desideiative meaning from equu s horse 
Denommatives with aDesiderative meaning aie formed 
in Sanskrit also by sya {asya) e g v sha sya noi 
ivomiTblia bull azwa sja mi fiomazwa stallion 
madlw asya mi fiommadhu honey Latin forms m 
8S0 denotin^ imitation correspond to these Sanskrit 
form^n sya the y being assimilated to s e g atti i sso 
from atticu s gu ci sso from graecu s Latin In 
choatives in aseo esco also resemble the Sanskrit 
foims with asya e g flamm esco I begin to flame 
from flamma flime 
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a) DEKITATITES. 

XT or XTA. 

♦ 

» 

2i51» Tlie PreBeni Padiciple Active is formed by 
inserting nt or between the verbal stem and the 
personal ending, TJhe weak forms, however, geneiallj 
drop the n in Sanskrit, while in the Greek and Latin 
the is* preserved throughout. The, Gothic has ndci^ 
where d wa^ pronounced probably as an aspiiate, for the 
older mute generaEy becomes an aspirate m the Gothic 
language. Examples are s. Gen. 6/idrtt-ta-s, but Acc. 
6/tdm~nta-m ; gr^ Gen. (pspo-pr-o^, 1. go. 

baira-ndi-nB^ In Greek the ^ it, lost, as is seen from the 
plural M. (pspo-vT-ss^ N, fpspo-pr-a. The parallel for^is m 
Latin show that the i is pieserved m that language, 
e. g. feie-ny-s, ferOrntlra* The feminine is formed in 
Sanskrit by ^+1 first conjugation, and by t-i^i 

in the second, e. F., ^ inhabiting,’ from vas ; 

ddha-ntiP.^ dah ; sa-ti' F., ^ being,’ from 

as. In Greek kke rpiB for s. occurs 

in SspaTTo-'Prm^ ^mo-PTcS-os. In these Parti- 
ciples the Mascs, muled also for the Fern, in Latin. 
In Gothic the oidt for oidld^ with the 

addition of an S- 't'isar-ndei F., ^ remain- 

ing,’ stem 

The Participle i^^^ppbstantive verb has lost the 
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entire root in b tb Greek %nd Latin Gen opt 09 
1 eati s contain only th foimative ovr enti and be 
ca^e endinj^ oy The Epic and Ionic form sovr indi 
cates the previous existence of scr ovr and the corn 
pounds prse sens ab sens Gen prse s enti s ab s enti s 
contain the loof consonant s The feminine of thi 
Participle in Greek is somewhat obscuied from the fao^ 
that V has become v a usual in such a position and 
T become crthiono-h the influence of whilst the l it elf 
then disappeai ovaa 1 theiefoie for 0 vri a 

The same element appeals m the s Aiixilim y Futu e 
e Acc S da syu nta 1 \ about to give m the ^^i 
Fi 8 t Fat i e Sco (TO vT a SindFust a d Second Ao id 
e Xvcra vr a havino* loosed Xmo vr a havin^ left 
These letteis therefore indicate the Participial chaiactei 
of the woid in which they ape inserted and have no 
lefeience to any peculiaiity of tense for they are applied 
to Past Present and Futuie alike 

^ANS 

Z§%a The reduphcated preteiite m Sanskrit forn 
an ictiie Pa) tieqAe by inserting it ms (vans) i at (vat j 
01 libh accordin^^ to the di&erent weight of the ca e be 
tween the stem and the peisonal ending e ^ Acc 
S } i ? lidr-wa, ns-cw i Loc PI u lul wat sit Acc Pi 
> 16? lid ush IS from ud weep ilsI' i forms the 
feminine e <>• ^niiiduslai In the Gieek perfect 
which IS also a reduplicated tense this formative is em 
plowed in M and 'N or probably for an earlier Pot 

s wat but applied alike to both heavy and light case 
e g Acc S rsTv(j) or a havin^^ struck The feminine 
IS vt a for vcn a = s ushi cr in Gieek beino* iisuall} 
dropped between two vowels e ^ rsrv(f> vl a In Latin 
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the word secvcis^ ^axe,’ for means ^ cut- 

ting : ’ and in Crothic, Norn. PL M. 6er-usj-os means 
^ those who have borne/ i. e. parents/ The Lahn 
adjectives m -bs-us may also have been formed by 
Ildus, to which 6s coiresponds veiy much as or (os) 
does to cl us in the comparative forms", e.g. meli-or-; 
Eo fuiu-bs-vs fiom fama, though the a is not softened 
m the latter as it is m the foimer ease. 


MANA. 

2i52- The PartlciiAe for the Preseat, Perfect, aacl 
Future Middle ^nds in iiadaa in the first conjugation, 
and dua in the secoml. The latter seems to be only a 
weakened form of aid just as the plural of the fiist 
personal pionoun has u for aiu of the singular, and for 
the same leason. •Hence also, in those parts of the first 
conjugation which need a lighter ending than the otheis, 
viz. the tenth class and the reduplicated preteute, the 
form dua is u^ed. The accent is on the last syllable 
of the ending, vheie, in the indicative, it would be on 
t|ie personal ending ; otherwise it is on that part of the 
stem where the indicative has it. In Greek the perfect 
has the accent on the last sjdlable but one of the ending ; 
elsewhere the accent follows the general rule. The fol- 
lovung are examples : 

SANSKRIT. 

Present Perfect Future. 

c?dd-ana-s tiitup-knk-s cZd-a^/d-mana-s 

GREEK 

Zlho-fieVO-S TZTVjJL-lXeVO-S 

Again we see that the participial ractna, fxsvo, has 
nothing to do originally with the expresslOT of tens^, 
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for like the foim previously noticed viz s nta gr vt 
1 nil it IS used for piesent past and futuie alike 
In Sanskiit the Passive Paiticii le differs from the 
middle in the same way as the passive voice geneialiy 
does from the middle voice i e ya is ms rted m place 
of the class ch§iacteristic e g Mid dad a %a s (foi 
da da mana s') Pass di ya riana s In Zend and 
(xieek the same form s ives for the pa sive as is used 
for the middle eg ha e mane m = gr <^po v 
la e mne == gr exo fievo In the fiist of the e 
instances the v wel a is i educed in Zend as in Grieek in 
tne second it is dropped as we shall find to be the case 
m Latin In usm^ this form for botll voices the Zend 
already anticipates the practice in G-ieck whilst the 
Latin almost exclusivelv ippropnates it to the passive 
voice 1 e in the second person plur<jJ 

The Latin forms foi the second person plural passive 
ama mmi bem^^ loved for aiua mmi estis ye aie 
(being) loved etc are cleaily instance of this parti 
cipial form in the nominative pluial masculine and 
weie probably at fiist used with the substantive verb as 
anot|;Ler participle is used in the perfect passive i £ 
ama mini estis like ama ti estis Alu mmi s i also a 
passive particij)le of ale'ie whereas a middle or active 
meaniUj^ is more suited to Vei tu mnn s and Vol h mna 
In the last thiee mstances the vowel a is diopped a was 
found to be the case m Zend 

The element thus appropriated to the formation of 
the middle paiticiples also appears m Sahstantives and 
Ad;)ecU%es In Sanskiit mian in strong and man in 
weak cases forms substantives with an active or passive 
meaning e g usli man M fire (the drier) ve 
man M weavmg loom (weaver) 1 fe mm a and 

e man may be similarly formed fiom this root (s ve 
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or vA)^ denoting ^ weaver ’ — ^ spinster ’ is still employed 
of tie unmarried females of the family. (See Sec. 2i56.) 
har-i-mdn M., ^ time ’ (that takes away, JmricieS ) ; 
clhar-i-mun ]M., ^form’ (what is borne), as l./or-ma 
from /e/’-re, and e. bear-^u^ from bear.” The neuters 
are more numerous than the masculines": clha-mBU K"., 

^ house' (what is put or made, so e. build-i«£/ = what 
is built); Idr-man N., Meed’ (as 1. fac-tum from 
facere, and e. deed from do); ro^-man JST., ^hair’ 
(what grows). Adjectives in -i/tan. are lare: idj’-man, 

' happy.’ 

In Greek there are Abstract Substantives in -iiovy]^ 
e.g* (f>Xsj-iJLOVTj, ‘inflammation;’ xap-iiov'^^ ^pleasme.’ 
Mccsctdrae Substantives in -fugv (lengthened in the Nom, 
S. to ficov) aie nfrvd-jjLCov^ ^lungs’ (bieather); BaL’^fxcoi'^ 
‘‘god’ (shining one). These have the accent on the 
stem ; but others, with a connectmg vowel, have the 
accent on the last syllable, both as m Sanskiit, e.g. 

^ leader.’ The same formative also occurs as 
fisv (Nom. fir]v\ e.g. 'iroL-fjLrjp^ ^shepheid’ (feeder). 
The long quantity of d in mana is pieseived in some 
instances, as m tcsv^-fidov^ Gen. JThe 

same is the case with fjctu m such words as Ka-fxiv^os ^ ' 
Mven’ (Ara/ft), vcr-ixLvr]^ Mentest’ (a contending), 

connected with s. yudh^ contend.’ Neuter Substantives 
have assumed the form -/zar (reduced to f^a in the ]S*om. 
^S.)5e.g. Gen. S.Troi^f-^ar-ov, 

The oiiginal v of this last word appears in vcovv-fxi/o-Sy 
^ nameless-’ 

In Latin, Masculine Substantives preserve the long 
vowel in mdn (reduced to mo in the Nom. S.) := gr. 

s. man-a, e. g. Gen. S. ^ of speaking.’ 

A further development of this form appears m those 
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wolds yIiicL. end in monia momiim e g ah moma 
ah momum siippnt fiom the same root as cdii 
mnii s The A eute Suhstaatives have i n (enlai ^^ed t 
7 6 i m ISom ) e se men seed Gen S se mm i 
no men n m e Gen S no mm is It is not cleai 
-whethei thi foiinative is in homo Gen ^ ha mm i 
e r/oon (with inseitedin biidej^ioom which in ^n^^le 
Saxon IS h yd rjiona) gei Briuti gam 

In Gothic M iscidtne Suhstantiies with 9 tan aie ah 
man spmt (that thinks fiom ah ja) hliu man 
eai (thatheais comp m /cX ) hlo man flower (that 
blows) The f ormativ e is curtailed m the a s hlo ma nd 
still more in the e hloo m 7? ana is probably com 
pounded of ma and na ea^^h of which is employed sepa 
rately in a similar wa} e have also seen that ta and na 
of the compaiative uffix tama aie employed separately 
ma appeals in s )u] ma 7i ^old (the slinei) yi j 
ma m a pan (e y ole of oxen etc ) dha m& s smol e 
(set m motion) ish ma s love (wishing) In Greek 
the suffix is accented like the Sanskrit e g erroX jjlo i? 
equipment ra\ uo 9 wielding ^ is mseited in 
Kkad B fjio 9 weepin^ fivKTj S julo 9 bellovmj^ In 
Latin theie are a fev examples su h as aii i mu s 
bieath (that blovs) fa mu 5 smoke = s dhu 
ma s po mu m apple fo mu s waimmg = gr 

3-sp fio 9 warm s glun ma s fh mu s stion^ 

( bearmo^ fi om fei re) al mu s (for al i mu s) nou 
rishiUj^ In the Germanic lancfua^es the instances are 
fev and obscure cro stem hag ma tree e hea m 
go st a ma (aid ma) poor ba^ mi womb (bai 
= beai ) e iZi m = s dhu ma smoke e di ea^m 
from the loot dia sleef (as m Latin omnm ^ and 
som ms aie connected tOj^ether) e sea m fiom ew 
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This formatire al-o appears as ^ttdy gr. fiL, in s. dal- 
ml-5, ^ thunderbolt ’ ( splitter; ; hvva-jjn-s, ^ power ; ' 

^speech;’ ^justice.’ fir] is its feminme 

form, as m yvco-juLT]^ ^opinion:’ fjLvrj-fjLrj^ ^remembrance.’ 
]. as m /az/t-ma, Aflame’ tflag-^a;: fd-ma.^ 
'fame/ fiom the root bkd^ ' speak.’ , ^Latm nouns m 
-lavlv-s (stem nado-) are perhaps for 7uUiLLf-s = i:. 
tiidjia, e. g. fa-muln-s (fac-mulu-s, doer, woikeij, 
' seirant ; ’ stl-rrudus (stig-), ' stimulant*’ (pricker 


NDO. 

2S3. In Latm, the Fvtiire Passive Participle In 
-iidifs (stem -ndo) Bopp supposes to be of the same 
oiigin with -atl of the piesent active. The interchange 
of d and t is not without example. We have also seen 
instances of the same foimative being used for diffeient 
tenses and even for diffeient moods. Though it is un- 
doubtedly rare for all these diffeiences to meet in one 
and the same instance, yet this does not perhaps form an 
insupeiable difficulty. 1. The formative vrhich appears 
as tor in Latin is eithei tdr or ddr in Persian : p. Jd- 
dar = 1. dd-tor. 2. The Persian /e>’-e-nde-/t is '“both 
active and present in sense, agreeing with 1. (fev-e-nti) 
ferenSy 'beaiing;’ but in form agreeing with h fer- 
e-ndu-s. In the Latin language itself, moieover, there 
is an mstance in which the form -ndo agTees in meaning 
^ with-nt^ ; for sec'i^.-ndu-s, 'second,’ means 'the following,’ 
from the same root as sequ-oi\ Besides this, the Latm 
gerunds in -ndo have both a present and an active mean- 
ing : req-e-ndo, 'by ruling.’ 

It thus becomes not improbable that in the adjectives 
ending in d)undus^ also, the same formative is employed 
in a present and active and even a transitive sense, e. g. 
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Vita hu ndiis ^5 13) caiefully ayoidirij^ the 

camp Qniia bu ndu $ vanam speciem (Lit 3 38 8) 
greatly admirm^ an empty shoT 


T\E 

TheFa'iticijjle of the Future Active is formed 
in Sanskrit by ta (sometimes reduced to tr) But it 
IS also used to foim JSomina ageitis e ^ s da t4r 
Nom S data, s^oing to give and j^iver In the 1st 
and ^nd persons of all ^^endeis it is joined with the sub 
stantive veib to form the Futme Tense but in the 3rd 
person it is the futuie tense withouf the substantive 
verb In Greek theie is no paitic pie m this form but 
there are homma agentis in rrjp rr} and rop e g 
So TTjp giver fiaxv tt] 9 fi hter In Latin tui o 
forms a Futio e Pai ticipl and to) forms Nomina agen 
tis e g da tur u s goin<^ to give da tor giver 
The Feminine forms are s t)i rpiS and rpca 
1 te The abbreviation from tai to ti is caused by the 
additional weight at the end and the addition of S m 
Greek and c in Latin is what we have seen take plac^ 
in othei instances Examples of these femimnes are 
s da tri the giver gr \ 7 }(t pi9 (Gen Xtjct rptS 09) 
robber tt trj rpia poetess Both fce rrj 9 AI and 
IK Ti ^ F (Gen lk riS 09) applicant show a loss of p 
255 The names of family 'ielations m tao tr 
appear to be JSomina agentis so that each was named 
from what he was occupied in s jpi tar gi ira Trjp 
(ryp enlarged in the Norn from rsp) 1 pa ter go 
fa der (cZ pronounced as dh) a s /cc der [d pro 
nounced as dh) e fa ther (fh pronounced as dh) from 
pa nourish or rule s ma tar gr py rrjp {rtip 
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enlarged from rsp in jSrom.), 1. ma-ter^ gp. mS-der^ 
a. s. 7no~d€f and mo- dor, e. mo-ther (cl and th pio- 
noiinced cZA), from winch itself means ^ measui;e/ 
but in compounds has the meaning of ^ produce,’ ^ bring 
forth;' and Bopp has found m the first book of the 
Eig-Veda, Hymn 61, 7, the Cfenitiye md-tur as a 
masciilme, meaning creatoris^ and in the Old Persian 
the Ace, Smg.fm-^/ia-tkr<l7^^,==^^7nperat()rem,^ 

May not/emiina in Latin be a participial form 
of the same root The change of m to / is certainly 
unusual ; but they are both labials, and the interchange 
would not do much violence to the genius of language. 
Besides, we have^n instance of a Latin/ for Greek 
m fomdca compared wdth jjLvpjjLT)^, m and %v aie 
more fiequently interchanged: indeed, we have an 
instance probably in German mit and English wtth. In 
Bohemian, mlh conesponds in meaning, and probably 
also in oiigin, to the ger. wolle^ e. wc?Z-in. Is it not 
therefore possible that wo-mrm may be fiom the same 
root as mo~ther, and similaily formed with the Latin 
fe-mLuf/^ If so, two words for which hitherto veiy 
unsatisfactory etymologies have been given would be 
traced to their origm, and shown to have a very* ap- 
propriate meaning. (See Sec. s. bhra^-tar 

(gr. (j>pd~TCop, member of a brotherhood), 1. frd-ter^ 
go. brtc-der, a. s. bj'o-dher and bro-dher, e. biv-ther, 
is referred by Bopp to the root bhai'^ ^ bear,’ denoting 
"the ^bearer’ or ^ supporter’ of the family, s. swds-kr 
(t lost, but the vowel lengthened as in Latin) (gr. 

1. sor-6r (t lost and o lengthened as in Sans., 
and s between vowels changed to r)y go, stuVtar, 
a, s. atcES-ter and sus-ter, e. ais-ter, is referred by 
Pott and Bopp to the root su, ^bear,’ ^ bring forth.’ 
s. d/uh-^irtwt, gr. Svj-d-rrjp (y for %) (1. ^fiHa), go. 
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Icmh ter a s doli ter e daugh ter seems connected 
Yitli the loot and to mean milkei i e of cows 
Bgpp gives sucklin^ as the me nmg which is oh 
jeetionable because it is quite as ippiopriate to son as 
daughtei a heieas this woid is used to distiUj^m h one 
from he other 

257 Fiom the same element (fuj) arise the neutei 
tuc and the feminine t a the formei occmrmg ^ 
mail} woids the lattei in few They have an instin 
mental meaniUj^ e <y e tra i ye (means of 

gandm^ fiom lo tra?! eai (means of hear 

ino* fi m )i) ga tra ?? limb (means of oromg 
fiom ja) d in tra tooth (meaps of biting from 
dai ) In Greek the foims of the sufhv aie rpo 
Tpa Bpo ^pa The change fiom a mute to an aspnate 
frequentl} occuis m Greek without an} apparent cause 
apo rpo V plough from apoto fcaXvir jpa cohering 
from KoX r tco ap £fpo v limb from apap la/cco 

^a^pa step fiom vo) In Latin a?a tru m 

plough fiom ara le fulge tr& lightning fiom 

fulge SCO The aspirate which is only occasional in 
Zend and Gieek is regular in Gothic Anglo Saxon ai^d 
English go mau thr(stemmaur th}a) e mui ther 
from the lOot mao 1 ?7ao? lor go hlos tra sacrifice 
AYhich may be inferred from hlos t eis is from bl t an 
to aciifice ithout the formative the An^lo Saxon 
hlot means a saciifice In e laugh ter from laugh 
the preceding consonant prevents t from being aspii ated 
and the same cause perhaps operated in slaugh ter 
the gh bem^ pronounced at first The consonant (ch) 
IS pronounced still in both the corresponding words in 
Geiman i e lacAen schlac/iten e iiea ther is con 
nected with the s root %ui blow go hulls tr (stem 
hulls to a the t not being aspirated in consequence of 
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the preceding* s ) ; go. fo-dv, ^ sheath,’ a. s. fo-dher 
fst^ fo-dra, d = dh), connected with the s. rootjxl, ^to 
contain/ and so equal to s. pd'-tra-'?n, ^ contaihfer/ 
^ vessel.’ e. rif-dder, ger. /nc-der, is perhaps connected 
mth gi. pc£-Sp 0 - 2/5 ^stream,’ from pscf^ though with 
a meaning resembling the 1. 1 ’e-mus, bar.’ The dd is 
foi the aspirate dh, go. hlei-thrSL^ ^ tent/ a. s. hlce-dve^ 
e. la-dder (d and dd for the aspirate). 

AVith th^ change of r to which is of frequent 
occurrence, this formatire becomes in Greek tXo, 
rSXo, $X7j^ e. g. ^ carriage ax^-rXr]^ ‘ handle / 

Mcr-^Xo-Vs instruments used m the ivorship of Bacchus ; 
ysvi-^Xrjj ^ birth.'’ In Gothic the corresponding form 
IS thla^ e. g. a. s. ^icc-dl, e. '?iee-dle (cZ instead 

of the aspirate). 

TA. 

2tBSm The Participle of the Perfect Passive i^^ 
formed by -fu, F. td. It takes the accent, e. g. tyal-tk-ia^ 
Acc. S., 4eft.’ In Gieek Verbal Adjectives (but not 
participles) are similarly formed, e. g. iro-ro-s, Tro-rrfy 
m-TO-V) ^dzunk,’ with a passive meaning, and the 
formative accented as in Sanskrit; but also 
the act of drinking.’ In Latm the suffix is employed 
in foiming the Participle as in Sanskrit, e. g. da-tu-s, 
dc&-ta, dc(r-tu-m, from da~re. In the above instances 
IS affixed immediately to the root. Sometimes i is 
inserted : s. pratk-i’^tk-Sy ^ stretched out,’ fromprath ; 
gr. o-zcfiX-e-ro-y, ^ dried,’ from o'/eeX-Xo); L 
‘ ground,’ from mol-o. The characteristic of the tenth 
class (aya) is usually preserved^ m an abbreviated form, 
e. g. s. y hl-i-ta-s, ^ oppressed ; ’ gr. fCk-rj-ro-h " beloved/ 
1. am%-tu-s. 
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Adjectives are also formed from substantives by i ta 
e g s jplial 1 ta s possessed of fruit gr afxa^ c td s 
possessed of wao^crons 1 pat) i ta s fatbeily The 
Latin neuters in e tu m are probably formed from deno 
minatives oftb second conjugation e ^ aiboi e tu m 
from arbor e sco Perf e vi 

Ahstiaet ]\oiins aie formed from adjectives by tfee 
iemmine ta e g s iiUa ta whiteness go tho ISom 
tha muji tha newness a s dhe dh (alsc written d) 
hcd dh leng dhe gebyi d birth e heal th i eal th 
leng th dejo th head th heigh th (the last has in 
lecent times dropped the h and become heigh t) The 
Latm juven ta belongs to this class of deiiVatives 
The Sanskrit stem yavan is in some cases contracted to 
yun The same contraction take place m tl^e Latin 
comparative jun lor In Gothic the abstract jun da is 
formed fiom this abbreviated stem having ^ as in o 
many instances for dh whilst the English you th pre 
serves the aspirate but loses the final vo'w el and reduces 
the stem to you foi yu 

Abst) acts m tat i occur in the Vedas with which 
maybe compared the Greek rijr the Latin tat tut ?foci 
the Gothic duth where the d is again foi an aspiiate 
e g V anshta tat is invulnerability fiom an hta 
gr rjKiA 0 TT) S‘ Gen 77A 5 o rrjT os^ follv fiom rjXiAtos 
1 juven tu s Gen juven tut n youthfulne s from 
juvenis sterilitas Gen steiili tat is barrenness from 
stenlis go a^it/u-duth s eternity manag duth-t 
abundance (2 Coi viii 2) mil il duth i gieat 
ness Similar words in Latin have tud in perhaps 
from tut by changing t to d and addmg in Gen S 
magni tudm is crreatness 

Abstracts are formed from adjectives and subs^ntives 
Arj twa added immediately to the stem e g s amrta 
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« immortality/ from amita. In Grothic the 
wo^d tlilva-dva, ^serfdom/ occurs (with cl for the aspi- 
rate), from thiYa, ^serf’ In English, -dom resembles 
the Latin forms in tu-din, from tut, in having added a 
nafeal and changed t to cL In words /which are not 
abstracts, the Gothit preserves the formative as tliva^ 
e.g. /ri-a-tliva, Move;’ saZ-i-tliva, ^ an inn;’ but 
also in/i-a-tliva, enmity.’ 

NA. 

259. A Perfect Passive Participle of a small num- 
ber of verbs is formed in Sanskrit by the syllable na, 
e.g. hhug^-na-Sy ^ent/ from bhvg; hhctg-n^-s /hxokenf 
from bhanj ; bhin-n£-s, ‘ split,’ from blucL A few" Greek 
Pfouns (but not participles) are similarly formed by v6^ 
vr ] : asfM-vQ“S (for as^voi), ^ venerated ;’ ctktj’-ptj, ^ tent ’ 
(Movered in’). The meaning shows that these forms 
are of participial origin. rkn-vO’-Vy ^ child ’ (lit. ^ brought 
forth’), has the accent irregularly throwm back. In 
Latin there sere pU-mi-s^ ^full ’ (lit.Mlled ) ; reg-im.-rti^ 
^domimon’ (lit. Muled over’). Here agam the parti- 
cipial meamng is very obvious, although the form^does 
not appear among the participles in any Latin conjuga- 
tion. Many words have deviated more or less fiom the 
original meaning, e.g. mctg-mi-s^ ^ great ’ (bt. ^ growm’) ; 
cZ/gr-nu-s,® worthy’ {lit. Malked of,’ or ^ pointed to ’)• 
A similai deviation appears in corresponding Greek 
"forms, such as crsfjLVosy Meneiable’ as w'ell as Gene- 
rated.’ The formative, wLich thus appears to have only 
a fragmentary character in the older languages, extends 
in Gothic and x\nglo-Saxon throughout the strong con- 
jugations, answering to the strong or ^irregular’ verbs 
in English. The syllable na^ Nom. % however, is joined 
to thd root by means of a connecting vowel a or e. 
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Ti^heieas m tlie Ian ua^^es which we have already noticed 
it 1 added immediately to the root e g ^o hvg a ^ s 
a s e n e guiv Bn s hhug na s bent In 

some Gothic Faitimgyles used as nouns however the 
svllable is added immediately to the loot eg tjie 
adjective hJ na s open (lit ^ unlocked ) and the 
3S substantive go &a? n (stem bar na) a s beai 
child (lit boin so the Scotch baio n) 

260 na IS used like ta to form Possessive Adjec 
tiies from substantives In this application it al o takes 
the connecting lowel i e ^ s phal^ na s possessed 
of fiuit from phal a mal i na s covered with dirt 
from mal a There are also feminine forms m on 
denotm^ vife of preceded by a e g Lido ^ m (i 
chauj^es n to n) wife of India gr ttsS l vo ^ flat 
iiomiTsS ov cTfcors l vo ^(forcr/co scr t vo dark from 
(TKQ OS st (TfcoTss Some adjectives like ^vXcvos XtSwos 
have the accent thrown back An instance of this 
occurs in the Sanskrit word rng insi s homed from 
zrng a Femmme forms in vtj pieceded by co re 
semble the Sanskrit feminines in am eg Afcpiac 
00 w daughter of Axpan os Those in aiva aie hi 
a V a eg B aiva Xvicaiva In Latin many words 
have h before nu for the connecting vovel as in Gothic 
e g stagn i nu from stagn u m pool hov 1 nu s 
firom stem bov (bos ox ) After o the vowel i omitted 
as in English e g ehu nu s fiom ebur ivory 
oj€ nu s from ver spring Even in Sanskrit i occuis 
e sari i na s yearly from sama year In 
Latin also a different vowel viz a occurs but it is 
perhaps of the same origin e g oppid a nu s from 
oppid u m tovn Rom a nu s from Eom a There 
are also feminines in oia and oiia preceded bv o eg 
Bell o na onato o na Vail o nia In Gothic na 
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Xom. IS preceded by ei (=2), e.g. siluhr’-ei-n-^s^ 
^o^silyer;’j?ZZ*ei-n-s, ^pelliceitsf ZuJtftd-ei-n-s/ light 
siinj-ei-n-s^ ^true.’ In English the connecting vowel 
has become and after r is lost, e. g. wood-e-n, gold-~ 
e-n, leather-n. The latei practice has-been to use the 
substantive, without any foimative addition, as an 
adiective, as in ^ a silver knife,’ ^dbgold watch.’ A 
trace of the feminine formative is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon gyden (gyd-e-n), gydr-e-ne^ ^ godciess.’ 

A few Abstracts are formed by 92 a, F. 9 id, e.g. 
s. yaj-na-s, ^ hoDnur ; ’ trsh-nk'^ ^ thirst ; ’ sivaj^-na-s, 
“•sleep;’ gr. vir-vo-s, 1. so?/i-nu-a, raji-i-na. 

Ti, m. 

2iSlm Feminine Abstracts are formed by ti and tii^ 
which are probably from ta and na, e. g. s. yuL-ti-Sy 
^ union;’ uTc-Al-s, ‘speech.’ Some have a before ti, 
which is a connecting or class vowel. In the^e -words 
the loot IS sometimes accented, e. g. ‘ feai 

rani-a-ti-s, ‘ the god of love ;* c’u/^-a-tf-s, ‘ wind.’ gr. 

fiTj-Ti-Ss ^d-Ti-s, djiTTco-Tt-s. Elscwhcre JT be- 
comes cr, except when preceded by cr, -v^’hich itself has 
come from a dental, e. g. iria-Tt^s from ircS-, for 

^sa/c-cTi-^. -(Tia has been formed from ai, as -rpia 
from s. tri. It is seldom added to monosyllabic stems, 
e. g.St; -{j/a, BoKipLa-^ala, linra-crta. These latter re- 
semble in appearance such words as d^avaa-La from 
a<9az/aT-os*5 which are not paiticipial but nominal forma- 
tions. Some in Greek, as m Sanskrit, have a connecting 
vowel before cn, and the same accentuation, e. g. vkjji- 
e-or^-y, fivp-€-cri-y. In Latm this enlaiged form 
appeal’s in can-i-tie-s, sejT-i-tiii-9/2, etc. 

A still greater increase of the formative appears in 
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ti-on SI on N'om ti o si o eg coc tio==s pal ti g 
2 une tio = s yiiL ti g Adverbs in U m $i m retain 
tbe older and shorter form U e (y ti ac ti m cm si m 
The same foimative appears also m mes si g mowing 
tiis SI g coughin^y moi s mens stem mort ment 
probably for i loi -4i me r ti = s mr ti s ma ti s 
In Gothic this syllable assumes the forms ti di thy, 
Horn t d til The last is the recailar form The second 
was perhaps pronounced as dh% Ihe first has t fiom 
the influence of the preceding consonant Examples 
are ga ham tli s birth ga mun d s memory 

ga slaf t s creation fia Ins t g loss (stem gabaur 
thi etc ) Many English words retain this consonant 
eg bii th dea th soo th m^gh t sigh t fngh t 
In some piobably gh has been introduced from imitation 
of others as in fn gh t from feai 

m is not so extensively used as h It occurs in those 
words whose perfect passive participle has na foi ta 
B In m s loosening gla ms exhaustion jir 
m s age {n changed to by ^ ) gi (rira vi s 
rarity compared with aTra^po s In Gothic ana 
bus lu (ana biuda) command ta%k m sign shoV^ 
ing (e tol e n) siu m seeing In these forms ^ is 
dropped before g of the Nom The weak conjugations 
which do not foim the participle in i have Abstracts m 
m Nom y^ preceded by e^ in the first o in the ^ond 
and a% in the third conjugation e g gol ei n g Sluta 
tion lath o n s invitation ban ai n g edification 
Ma culine 8ubstantwe$ applied to agents are formed 
by ti m Sanskrit eg s yatis tanner sap tx s 
hoise (lit runner ) pa ti s lord (lit nounshei ) 
gr iTo Cl s 1 po ti g Is not the English word foo d 
( feeder ) formed fiom the same root and m the same 
way the regular th for t havmg become gr pav 
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Tt^s^ ^prophet;’ 1. vec-ti-s^ ^ lever’ (lit. ^carrier’); go. 
gcMrauh-t-s, ^soldier;’ ga^-t-s, ^ guest’ (lit. ^ eater’). 
In these Gothic words and the English gices-'t, the t 
instead of ih is fiom the influence of the preceding 
consonant. y 

ni also as* well as ti is employed t^%rm Masculine 
Ajj^ellatives^ e. g. s. ^ram/ and, applied to 

a different animal, perhaps 1. ver-ve-s for t^er-ni-s, 
^ hoar’ (from the same root, s. vrsh-d^ ^ bull’) ; s. ag-td-s^ 
^ fire ’ (lit. ^ burner ’) ; 1. ig-mr$. In Latin also pa-ni-s, 
^ bread*’ (ht. ^ feeder ’) ; /i-ni-5, ^ rope ’ (lit. ^ binder ’), 
etc. 

’ TU, NU. 

262. As the interrogative pronoun appears in three 
foims, VIZ. ha^ hi, hu, so the format! ves which we are 
now considering appear as ta, oia; ti, ni\ and in, nu. 
The Sanskrit Infinitive ends in -tu?/?, of which m is the 
sign of the accusative case, e. g. ddf-tu-m,, ^ to give 
af/^a'-tu-m, ^ to stand ;’ dt-tu-m, ^ to eat,’ from acL In 
compoimds m is diopped, e.g. tijak-tn-ldmas, ^desirous 
t5 leave.’ ^ 

The Sanskrit -tvja is an instrumental case of tu, 
formed by adding d, and is employed like Latin gerunds, 
e. g. tan drsh-twa', ^ after seeing him’ (lit. ^ with seeing 
him’); ity-^uh-tw^^ ^ after so speaking’ (lit. ^with so 
speaking'). 

The Dative case of abstract nouns is sometimes used 
in the sense of the usual Infinitive or accusative case, 
e.g.^d?7i-anaya, ^ to go ; ’ cZd?*i-anaya, to show.’ The 
abstracts in ana, which appears in the above examples, 
are also employed in the Locative Singular in the same 
sense as the dative, instead of the infinitive, e. g. 
anwhh-wah, ^ to seek.’ The same form qf infinitive 
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becomes general in the Gei manic languages go an 
gib an to give a s rpf an old e gii en moda:’n 
G-efman geh en A similai formation appeals in Greek 
The oldest form ot the Piesent Infiniiiie is i^s at or 
a (jbBva which i^ a Dati\e (that is a Locative) form of 
an abstiact m fjt m ov s f sm Anothei foim i fisv or 
fjtsv vhich results fiom dioppin at of fisvat oi s fjtBvat 
Again there are foi ms of the infinitive in vat where the 
hist syllable of fjtsvat is diopped unless mt be the Dative 
(Locative) of m as /isvat is of jasm and thus be of dis 
tinct origin This appeals the more ;probable tr cause 
forms in j/ai occur as eaily as tho e in (Jisvat The 
common clas ical ioim is f^z^for ebv and this fiom s fi bv 
e g £ TT e fjievaL sir e yiev s tt etv pat 

263 An Aoiist form m the Vedas with the meaning 
of the Infinvtiie ends in se (=sai) e g me she (s 
chaUj^ed to sh by the preceding vovel) to thiow 
This stnLincrly resembles the Greek First Aorist Infini 
tive in a at e g Xv crat to loose rv^jrat {tvtt crai) 
to strike 8 t^at (Set crat) to show Both seem 

identical with the Latin se after consonants after 
vowel^ e g se to be die e re to say a assim^ 
lates a preceding t in 2 ->os se from pot se and is itself 
assimilated to a pieced ng I and ? in vel le and fei re 
unless these are for vel e le (gr /3 A o (jtat) and fei e re 
(<f> p 0 fjta) in which case the only assimilation is that 
of ? to I in vel^e The Pa feet Infinitive m Latin in 
aichaic forms is also e g consiim se adnns se (for 
admit se fiom adn it to) As the Latin peifect gene 
lally conesponds in origin to the Greek aonst these 
foims agree exactly with the aorists efigv at (for <j>riv aat 
the a- bein^ dropped after nasals) and rv-^ai (for tvtt 
crat) The moie common Latin forms in sse are of 
later origin 
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The Passive Infinitive in Latin was probably at first 
changed by the laws of euphony to -reve, and 
afterwaids to and Hence we meet with 

the older forms aiaa-rter^ onoae-^vier^ dlci-ef^ mollU 
Her. The last syllable -er is wanting m the ordinary 
forms used in the classical works, an^r in conjugating 
the Latm verb; theiefore a/ua-n, ruone-rl, dici^ rnollt-^ 
rl are regarded as Passive Infinitives, though in fact 
they exactly agree in form with the Active Inf. anid-ve^ 
etc., mth the exception that the final -e was changed to 
-i, for-* euphonic Reasons, when foliow^ed by re (er). 
There is also the further diffeience in the third conju- 
gation, that -re ?>f the Active dice-re is dropped. The 
so-called Passive Infinitives, therefore, are not Passive 
in form. The older termmation er for re^, and that for 
se, IS the same reflexive pionoun as is employed in the 
form of r in the rest of the passive conjugation. 

This Vkla Infinitive m -se occurs in sentences where 
its usage is exactly parallel wuth that of the Dative of 
Ahstmct Substantives in -d, and thus illustrates the 
meaning and foice of the Infimtive, e. g. ve^'ini tivd 
jj*ibshami rnj-dse^ vkmi sto^t-ave^ ^ 1 come to glorify 
thee, Pushann ; I come for praising (thee).’ rnj’-ase 
Inf., and sto't-ave Dat. S. 

There is also a Veda Infinitive in the form of 
the accusative singular following the verb zah^ Ho be 
able.’ The English Infinitive without Ho,’ after Han,’ 
resembles this construction, though the Infinitive has 
not the foim of a case, e. g. apaliipan (for apalupam, 
Acc. of apalupa) net zahinvan^ Hhey could not (to) 
destioy,’ 

This verb zah is even used in the Passive form itself, 
yadi zalc-ya-te^ Hf it can,’ bt. Hf it (is).can(ned).’ A 
double Passive occurs even in Latin, e.g. %i\comprirni 
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neqmtu how incapable he is of being restrained (Plant 
Rud IV 4 20) fo^ma in tenehis nosoi non qmta 
the form could not be distinguished in the daik 
(Ter He iv 1 o8) The Future Infinitive Passive in 
Latin has likewise the auxiliary in the passive form 
amatum %') x 

26^ In later lano-uages the expression of the Pas 
Bive seems to have been felt to be difficult The me 
thods resorted to by Ulfilas in his Grothic ^translation 
of the Scripture are various and singular but m none 
of them IS there a leally passive form of the finite verb 
The Passive Perfect Participle in ill (originally itC) is 
employed but not as a past tense The relations of 
time are expressed in the substantive verb connected 
with the participle e g Mark xiv 5 moki vesi fror- 
bugjan was able to be sold The word able how 
evei must be supposed to be Passive as if mayed could 
be formed from may like ntade from maJ e and thus 
the mailt vesi might not only express the past tense of 
'Tj^vjaro but also the passive voice of irpoBrfvai for the 
Gothic word by which this latter is rendered is active 
fiahvj^jan to sell instead of to be sold sLuld^ 
(th s) IS also used m a similar way to express the pas 
sive of the accompanying infinitive e g Luke ix 44 
fisXKsi irapaSiSocrBa is going to be given up is ren 
dered sliilds 'ist abgiban is necessitated (Pass ) to 
give up (Act ) for to be given up The Active In 
finitive IS also used for the passive when no passive 
form accompanies it and the only method of indicating 
the voice is in the agent bemg expressed in the dative 
or instrumental case e g •yrpo^ to S^saSrjvai avrois in 
order to be seen by them is in Gothic m order to see 
by them dn mihian im This use of the active for 
the passive ^finitive without the least indication of the 
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difference, occurs extensively in tlie modern German 
lai^age, e. g. es i$t zw sehen^ for ^ it is to be seen.’ 
In English it is rare, e. g. ^it is yet to do’ for ^it-*is 
yet to be done,’ 

The preposition to, which is generally put before the 
infinitive in the Germanic languages., ;^operly governs 
the dative case. The Gothic, however, from the habit 
of dropping the final vowel, has lost the case-sign. 
The old Sftxon and Anglo-Saxon have o (for m) as a 
' reduced form of the dative ending aya. The n is also 
doubled without afiy apparent reason. Possibly it was 
intended to regulate the pronunciation of the preceding 
vowel, as in English the consonant is doubled after a 
short vowel when a suffix is added beginnmg with a 
vowel, e. g. hitUmg for hiUing, merely to prevent the 
first i from being pronounced long in the participle. A 
similar reason may have caused the forms o. s. and a. s. 
farann-e f oi faran^e. 

As the Dative case, among other things, also expresses 
the goal at which an action aims, so the Germanic 
infinitive, consisting of the preposition to with a Dative 
crise, was at first confined to this meaning, and after- 
wards extended by analogy to others. Thus, in Gothic, 

sower went out to sow^ (cZu i, e, for the pur- 

pose of sowmg; ^he that hath eais to hear^ (€?u haus^ 
jcoii), i. e. for the purpose of hearing. The following 
^ may serve as an illustration of the further use of this 
form: 2 Cor. ix. I, ufjo mis isf dumeljan izvis, ^super- 
fluous for me it is to write to you ’ (^to ypdcpsiv^ dv, 
meljan, to write,’ i. e. writing). 

This mere action without any reference to aim or 
purpose IS often expressed by the Infinitive which 
depends upon another verb, e. g. ‘he began to go,’ i! e- 
he began the act of going. So, in Lu.iv, 10, ‘^will enjoin 
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upon his angels (the act) of tal mg coj e of thee go 
du gafastan thil rov otacpvXa^ac as ? 

In Gothic this Ittfindiie is also used -v^ithout the 
prepositron sometimes in lendeimg a Greek infinitive 
a g gcdevthan air XS-slv to go out and sometimes 
in rendering a Greek noun e g Luke iv 6 varth 
afslauthnan allans sjs sro i^afilBo^ sttc 'ravras the^ 
came amet ement upon all 

^eibs denoting an act of sensation ofte?a take two 
object the first expressed by an objective case and the 
second b} an infinitive without the piepo itioir The 
infinitive in this case denotes only the act as m the 
dependent infinitive noticed above eg* I saw him go 
1 e o’oing wheie ]mn and (the act of) gotng are two 
objects seen and combined in one idea The Greek has 
the paiticipial form where the Gothic has this infinitive 
John VI 62 sav ovv 3scopr]TS tov viov tov avBpco'rov 
ava/3a vovra jabai nu gasaihuth sunn mans ussteigan 
(ava^aivovra ussteigan ascend up ) ^ heiethe^overn 
mg verb does not denote an act of sensation the nature 
of the governed mfinitive is sometimes not quite set 
obvious let in such cases as Matt vm 18 haihc^t 
galeitlian siponjons he commanded go the disciples 
1 e the disciples to go it is clear that both the act of 
going and the disciples w eie objects of command So al o 
Lu xix 14 m 'bileim thana thuidanon we refuse him 
to rule h%m and aiding arealike the objects of lefusal 
2(65 In Greek we meet with the forms s pbsvai 
£ V (e £v) £tv (Ion ^ ^ (Dor j and vai It is 

not difficult to trace all the otheis to the first s pLEvat 
winch appear in the oldest documents for s jjleV 
merely drops the final diphthong (s s ) further 
drops p> and legulaily contracts the two vowels to si 
the lomc shows another and less usual contraction to tj 
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the Boric drops s fiom s-sv. Again, the original 
forjn after voweL is -/jbsvau -^hich, by dropping fzs, be- 
comes vai. There is nothing in these changes very 
different from the usual course of abbreviation *to which 
language is subject. The loss of ai all at once from 
fjLsvav IS the least likely ; but in Hon^e'r, where the full 
form occurs, very often the diphthong is elided in sfjbfj^sv 
for s/jbfisvai, and the elision of it, however larely it 
occurs, indicates the possibility of its bsing dispensed 
with altogether. The derivation of -/ulsv from fxsvaL is 
also less improbable than that there should have been 
different sources of the infinitive present of Btfjii in the 
existing forms o^sfjLfjLSvai^ s^jufisv. 

If fjbsvac be referred to the Sanskrit -mane, dative 
singular of -mrin, it would make the Greek form m 
fuller than the Sanskrit, which is very unlikely to be 
the case; but if it be referred to -manayay dative 
singular of -mann^ it would make the Gieek a-J-^ for 
a 4- 2/, with the loss of the final a, a more legular repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit form. The first part yusv 
answers to s. nuin^ as the participles m -/jlsvo-s to the 
a^part. mana-a. Like other participial terminations, it 
was probably employed to form abstiact nouns, and 
hence the Greek infinitive is a case of an abstract noun 
like other infinitives. 

Bopp refers to the Middle forms, s. me, se, and gr. 
fiat) (xah as showing that the s. e may be represented in 
Greek by ac ; but in this case there was a consonant 
between the vowels, which wull account for the otherwise 
unusual preservation of the original vowels a cm Greek. 
(Sec. 2.12, p. 183.) 

266 . The Passive Infinitive has the form cBai^ 
which Bopp explains as consisting of the reflexive 
pronoun (for cri, I) and the dative singular of an 
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abstract noun formed from the same root as the 
auxiliary veib signifying do or put and appeaifino- 
as* Srj m the weak (or first) aonst and future passive 
^ V Sh] aofiai That cr lepresents the leflexivepro 
noun as expressive of the passive voice seems probable 
from the analo^v of the Latin language where the same 
pronoun serves the same purpose There is this differ 
ence howevei that in Greek it is inserted between the 
root and the i^^n of the infinitive whilst I atm it is 
affixed to the infinitive as it i to the finite forms of the 
active e cr a nat m aiiaii ei (for amme ei) That 
Sac 1 the dative singular of an abstract in tha as the 
weak aoiist active aac is of an abstiajct in sa from the 
subst veib needs peihaps some further confirmation 

YA 

267 A considerable number of words aie formed 
by ya and the secondary suffixes tav ya and an i ya 
ya IS of the same form as the relative pronoun in 
tav ya the first part appears to be a gunaed form of tu 
which IS employed foi the Sanskrit infinitive the fi^t 
part of an i ya is used as a suffix in forming abstiacts 
and ^ may be only a vocalised and lengthened form of y 
phonetically developed fiom the syllable ya 

ya occurs in Genmds and is probably an instru 
mental ca^e like twa with which it corresponds in 
meaning The Vedas have an instrumental in ya for ^ 
ya~\-a and the Sanskrit gerund ya being later is also 
perhaps a shortened form for the same The accent is 
upon the root e g m viz ya having enteied This 
suffix being used with compound verbs may accoimt for 
the quantity of the vowel being shoitened whilst twa 
preserves its long vowel because it is used with simple 
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verbs. ^ If tbe root ends in a short vowel, t is inserted 
between it and this suffix, probably from a similar 
phonetic cause to that which doubles the consonant 
after a short vowel in English when a suffix begmning 
with a vowel is added, e. g. from cut, cutt~mg. Hence, 
in Sanskrit, cttm-zrU’-tya^ having heafd,’ from zrw. 

In Greek the equivalent is io, in Latin iu. They are 
not used in formmg gerunds, but Abstract Nouns^ e. g. 
ipsiTT^io-v^^gauclr-iu-Tti. The mstances .in Greek are 
few ; the Latin ones, like the Sanskrit, are usually com- 
poundsp e. g. tZi-Zm’-iu-m, tZzs-suZ-m-m, 

Neuter Abstracts are formed in Sanskrit from nomi- 
nal stems. The-f stem-vowel, except is dropped, e. g. 
^na'c?/iu?’-ya-m, ^sweetness,’ homruadliurd-s^ ^ sweet.’ 
Similar forms occur in Gothic, e.g. unvitA^^ ^igno- 
rance,’ from unvit{ays^ ^ignorant 6-ja, ^ theft,’ 
from diuhs (lor diuba-s), ^ thief.’ So also in Latin 
raendacAu-m, ‘falsehood,’ from mendax (mendac-s), 
‘false;’ jejunAu-ms ‘fast,’ from jejdau-Sy ‘fasting.’ 
There aie a few m Greek, e.g. /zoro/z,a%-io-i', ‘single 
fight,’ from fiovoiid^o-s^ ‘fighting singly,’ also such 
vjpids as Kovpalov {Kovpsf-LO'-v), ‘ shearling,’ from Kcvpav-s^ 

‘ shearer.’ 

The feminine with the accent, forms Primary 
Abst^'acts^ e. g. vid-yk\ ‘ knowledge.’ In Greek id, e. g. 
rrsv-id^ ‘poverty,’ from 7revs--co; dpLcrrs-La (dpKTrsfHa), 

‘ a noble act,’ from dpLcrrsv-co (dpiars^-oo^ ‘ I am a noble.’ 
In Latin Za, iS: inedAa,^ ‘hunger,’ from inAed-erCy 
‘not to eat;’ diluvAe-Sy ‘deluge,’ from dilu’-ere 
(diluv-ere). In Gothic ^6 (jS'om. ja^ i)y e. g. trak-jay 
‘persecution,’ Gen. vrak-jo-Sy from s. vraj; ba/idAy 
‘ bond,’ from bind-an. 

Both Latin and Gothic in some cases add 'll, e. g. 
1. conAagAoy Gen. conAagAbnAsy ‘ tauch,’ from# 
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eontangeie go taihjo Gen vaih jon s conte t 
fiom vaiha 

f 

Both Greek and Latin foim Denominative Abstiact 
in a similar wav e g cro(j> la wisdom 1 pi cesent la 
pi esence from pi cesens [pi cesent s) ba> bai ie s 
barbant} froVi bai bai vs vun lo Gen nn ion ^ 
union fiom unit s 

In SBuskiit Fiitui e Paiticiples Passive aie foimed 
by ya and SiAstantiies resembling them in meamncr 
e ^ Part guh ya s to be concealed Subst gnli va n 
secret (a thing to be concealed) Part bhoj ya s to 
be eaten Subst blioj ya m food (a thing to be 
eaten) Gothic Adjectives in ja correspond to the e 
participles in form and meaning- e anda nem ja 
agreeable (t be leceived) unqieth inex 

pressible (not to be utteied) Similar Adjectiies 
occur in Greek with S inserted after a short vowel e g 
8 to s perishable a/jL<f>a 8 to 9 public (to be 
seen) sicra 8 to s broad (to be spread out) Con 
sonant stems also occur e g r-aXka (for irdk ta = s 
ya Fern ) ball (to be hurled) In Latm exim lu s 
eminent (to be selected) ^ 

Denominative Adjectives are also formed by ya 
e g s div ya s heavenl}/ from div hrd ya s 
hearty affectionate fiom hi I z yaii ya yeaily 
from yaie gr irarp to s* paternal from warrjp 
rs\s to 9 perfect (for rsXscr t s) from t Xos 
ovpav to s heavenly fiom o pavos In Latin thej 

are less numerous than in the above languages But 
there are Appellatiies as well as adjectives e g 
pati lu s paternal from pater Mai lu s fiom 

Mai s Is on la Fern from nonu s 

It seems more natural to refei the names of coun 
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tries to adjectives of this kind than to substantives, 
e. ^ Galha^ Qenaania^ to GalUiii-s^ German-iu-s^ from 
Gallu-s^ Gemiami’-s^ i. e. Gallia {tenxi)^ etc., ^the 
land of the Gauls/ etc. Thus in more recent times 
we have Eng -land, Deutsch-land, named/rom the people 
as a whole, and not horn an individuai. 

^The corresponding Adjectives sixd Appellatives in the 
Gothic language end m Masc. Fern, -^o, whilst some 
add n and* form e. g. alth-jSLy ^ old,’ from althi ; 
leik-ja, ^ physician ’ (leech), from leik ; ^ fisher,’ 

from jfkks (stem fi^ska). 

268 . tav-ya forms Future Passive Participles. It 
takes the accent,* and is preceded by guna, e. g. s. y^k^ 
tavya-s, ^ to be joined,’ fiom yuj ; cZ^-tavya-a, Ho be 
given,’ fiom dd, gr. -teo-s^ e. g. So-reo^s^ ^to be given/ 
for So^7sfo-s from So-rsfio-s ; 1. Mvu-Sy e. g. cZa-tivu-^, 
where tivii^ is for tiviu. The meamng is somewhat 
altered, and even in capAivu-s^ though the passive is 
expressed, it is referred to the present, not the future, 
time, i. e. ^ taken/ not ^ to be taken.’ 

269 . ani-ya also forms Future Passive Parti- 
ciples : s. yaj-Bwiysi-s, ^ to be jomed,’ from yup z. *nya 
(the i in Sanskrit being perhaps a later development), 
e, g. 2/ai-nya, ^ to be adored.’ The Gothic has the 
same form -nja^ e. g. aua-siu-nja^ ^ visible ’ (to be 
seen). 

270 . s. ^ya seems to be from e-{^ya^ of which the 
'ferst part probably is only introduced for euphonic 
reasons. It generally retains the accent on the one or 
the other syllable. It is used similarly with the simple 
form 3 /a, e. g. s. clds-eja-s^ ^ a slave’s son,’ from dasa, 
Hlave;’ gdir-eju-m, ^mountain produce,’ from giri, 

^ mountain.’ gr. -sm, and abbreviated to -so : ’Kbopt-hq-s 

X 
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and XsovT eo s of a lion 1 eju and abbreviated to 
eu Pomp eju s cin&t eu s ashy 

271 The stems of some JS oims though not many 
consist of the o oot only In Sanskrit there are feminine 
Ahbtiactsoi th:^s sort e g s hlu fear mud joy 
In Grieek there are A'pjpellatvies so formed e g 07r( i|r) 
eye <^\o7 (<^Xo^) flame but arvr^ (crruf ) hatred^ 
and a fc (a impetuous motion spring (tide) 
are Abstuicts Latin Appellatives e g due (dux) 
leader 

Bare roots are also used at the er^ of Compounds 
and crenerally in the sense of the present participle 
gommmg the preceding noun e g s dhanna vid 
knowing duty da lha lian destroying pain gr 
'\jrsvcrc cr U7 (j\jrsvcri<rrv^) hating lies /copvB acfc {fcopvS 
ac^) shaking the helm 1 ju die (judex) uttering 
law an cup (auceps) catching birds 

The vowel a is sometimes lengthened e g s vach 
speech (r vach) pam viaj wandering about 
beggar (r vraj) gr wir (o)y]r) eye (r ott) 1 reg 
(rex) king (r reg) 

After a short root vowel t is added as in some otW 
cases e g s pan 2 : 911 1 flowmg lound 1 com ^ t 
(comes) attendant (r ^) 


A 

i72s The suflax a which is the same m form 
least as the demonstiative pronoun is employed both 
as a primary and as a secondary suffix to form Masou 
line Ahsti acts In Gothic these abstiacts have acquired 
the neuter gender as is seen from their not having a 
in the Nom Smo- e g anda bevt (stem anda beitia) 
blame af let forgiveness (letting off) One neuter 
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4 

occurs in Sanskiit^ i. e. hhay-^-m, ^ fear/ from Iht^ but 
31-^ ja^-a-Sj ^victory/ from jL 

The same sufSs^ with the accent^ -c/, also forips Adjec- 
tives resembling the pre&eut participle in meamng, as 
well asAijpellattves which generalty were at first Ko^itina 
agerttls, e. g. tms-d~s, ^trembling/ nlitsh-a-s^ ^ mouse’ 
(4it. ^stealer’). In Grreek g- ‘^shining;’ 

rpox’-o-s, ^ runner.’ The meaning is sonietimes passive, 
and the accent sometimes on the root both in Sanskrit 
and Greek. In the latter language 8 is sometimes added, 
as we hkve seen t to be in many cases after a short vowel, 
e.g. Sopfc-d-s (stem8opA:-a-5-)/gazelle’(^gazer’); roTr-a-^ 
(st. ^fiammer’ (^striker’). 

These forms occur especially at the end of compounds, 
e.g. s. avin-dam-a,-s (‘taming’), ‘ tamei of foes;’ 
gr. iTTiTo-BafL-o-Sy ‘ tamer of hoises ; ’ 1. noii-frag-u-Sy 
^ shipwreck.’ The e. vjreck as -well as break is of the 
same root as the Latin frag in frang-ere^ ‘ break.’ 

Some words of this kind m Latin have the feminine 
foim -a = s. d apphed to both masculine and feminine 
gendeis, as m parri-ctcl-a,^ ‘parricide/ from cced-eie^ 
aCd sometimes restricted to the 3Iasc. as m cceli-Tiol-B.y 
‘ dwelling in heaven,’ from col-^xe. Even scrib-SL, 
‘writei,’ ‘secretary/ though not a comj)ound, has the 
feminine form for the masculine. Some other Mason-- 
line Appellatives ending in -a are really Greek words 
^ which have dropped the final s of the Xom. Sing., like 
poe-ta^ gr, Tvoiy-Tij-s. 

On the other hand, these compounds in Greek have 
the masculine form for both masculine and femmine. 

The Gothic has a few instances of aU these formations- 
Masculine, both compound and simple, e, g. daiira- 
vard-B^, ‘door-keeper’ (e.ward); tIdv-a(li(om. thm-s)^ 
‘ lad,’meaning f he ‘ strong/ ^ muscular,’ from thu^ e. the%\ 
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s tu grow become strong but tlnva is in English 
degiaded to thief Neut ga thaslc a threshiijg 
floor Fern dau'i a vai cl o (Norn vcl^ d a) porteress 
Adjectives laus a loose af let a let off 

A pa sive meaning belongs to these forms ■\\hen com 
pounded with the prefixes su easy and chis hard 
m Sanskrit and with the corresponding ones sv Svs in 
Greek eg s su la'i a s easy to be done dush 
Im a s haidto be done This explanation of these 
forms which I have given in deference to Bopp s autho 
xity seems to me somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary 
The meaning is perhaps no more passive than in such 
Germanic forms as ger le^cht u thwa e easy to do 
which some giammanans also represent as active forms 
used m a passive sense whereas the true explanation 
IS by an ellipsis easy (foi any one) to do so also hard 
(for anyone) to do The abo\e Sanskiit and Greek 
forms may also be taken m an active sense As these 
derivatives have originally the sense of the present 
participle active e g s hhay a m fear (lit fearmg ) 
so when compounded with su or dus they retam a 
siimlar meaning e g d%ish kar a s = hard doing i^pt 
hard being done gr sv tj)op o 5 = easy bearing not 
easy being borne The ease or difficulty m each case 
refers to the agent not to the thing done oi borne 
As a secondary suffix a generally retains the accent 
and IS preceded by vriddhi It has a feminine m ^ 
and forms masculme substantives denoting descent as^ 
well as neuters denotmg finl^t etc e g manav a s 
man (descendant of Manu) azwatth a m fruit of 
the azwattha tree samudr a m sea salt ( sea pro 
duce ) from samudra In Greek the feminine patro 
nymics in t have the usual S affixed e g Ivax i s Gen 
lb Of daughter of Inachus fiyX o v apple 
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from ^^gg*’ Latin joom-u-m, 

^ apple/ homjpoinvb-^s; oV’-u-m, ^egg^ Q bird’s produce’), 
from avi-s. 

Weuter AhstmcU are also thus formed, s. ydii/ban-k--m^ 
^ youth/ from yuvan ; * and Neuter Collectives^ s. hajjoU 
^ a flock of pigeons,’ from kapo'ta. 

Adjectives and Appellatives occur, e, g. s. ctyas-k 
M. N., ayasA F., ^ of iron/ from. 4yas ; L decor-u^^s^ 
^ proper,’ from decus. 

The feminine a' with the accent is also used to form 
Abstrcdcts : s. bhid’-k\ ^ a splitting ; ’ gr. - 7 ;, <f>vy-7]^ 
^ flight ; ’ 1. -a, fug^B:, idem ; go. bid-6, ^ begging.’ 


L 

273 - The suffix i is like the demonstrative pronoun 
i, but it may be only a weakened form of the suffix 
a noticed above, just as, in the Latm words imbelli-s, 
multi-fomii-s, the i is for u (older o) in hellu-m, 
multu-s, which answers to the Sanskrit a. 

This wuth the accent on the root, forms Feminine 
Abstracts, e. g. s. sdch-i-s, ^ friendship ’ (lit. ^ follomng,’ 
1. sequ-or); z. ddh-i-s, ^creation;’ gr. ^ wrath;’ 

^ or T is sometimes added, as in other cases : IXtt-m 
( iXTT-iS-), ^ hope ^ grace ; ’ 1. perhaps 
such as cwd-es (csed-i-), ^ cutting ; ’ go. vuriQi-i, ‘ suf- 
fering’ (wound). 

It is also used, with the accent placed variously, 
in forming Masculine Nomina agentis and Appella- 
tives, e, g. chMdArS, ^ splitter ; ’ dh-i-s, ^ serpent ’ 
(mover, creeper); z. ^serpent;’ gr. Tpox-i-s, 

« runner;’ 1 %-m, ^serpent;’ sometimes B again is 
added : kott-l-s (/coTT-i^-), ^ knife 1. angu-i-s, ^ serpent / 
go. jmiga-laudri, ^ young man^ (e. lad). 
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u 

274 The suffix u without the accent is employed 
to form Adjeci%%es resembling m meaning the present 
participle of desideiative verbs and governing the 
accusative case With the accent it forms Adjectives 
without the desiderative meanm e g s didrhsli 
pitman desirous of seeing parents tan u thin 
(outstretched) swad u gr 778 u 1 sna V sweet 
go thanis u s dry In 1 i is added to the suffix 
and suavis is for suad u 1 s 

Appellatiies are also formed with an accented or 
unaccented u bind u thunderbolt (splitter) gr 
vsK V corpse (perishing) 1 eimi u s carriage 
(runner) go fot u foot (goer) 

AN 

275 Appellatives are formed by an (an) without 

accent eg s snehaxi friend (lover) an, 

kmg (ruler) In Grreek this affix assumes several 
forms av sv ov 'r]v aov e g raX av patient app g; 

male crray ov drop rjv enqmrer (ov 

staff 1 on in e (y edo (Gen ed on is) eater 
pecten (Gen pect in is) comb go han an cock 
(crower 1 can ei e) A few neutei s occur m this form 
go ga deil an sharer 

This suffix weakened to in and accented is employed 
at the end of compounds with the root strengthened in 
s e g ita vacl in also m the simple lam in lover 
1 pect in go stall in s Gen of stau a judge It is 
also employed as a secondary suffix e g dhan fn 
nch from dhana 

In Greek cov is applied to place and time e g 
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^ stable ’ (place for borses) ; avBp-cop^ ^ men's 
room;’ sX/Kprj^dXi-cop^ month of EL’ (stag-hunting 
time). 

ANA. 

276 . Masculme and neuter Appellatives^ with the 
Ji;oot accented, are formed by s. ana^ gr. avo^ go. cnia^ 
e.g. s. ndy-QXLB,-m^ ^eye’ (leader) ; Fern, j/ac/t-ana', 
^ beggmg5»’ gr. Sphr-avo-’V^ ^ sickle’ (culJter); go. thiv- 
dans (st. t/iiucZ-ana-), ^ king ; ’ Fern, ga-mait-ano^a^ 
‘ cutting,’ ‘ reaping.’ In English we have tvagg-otiy 
with g doubled perhaps only m consequence of the 
shortened pronfinciation of the first vowel. The same 
suffix accented also forms Adjectives in Sanskrit and 
Greek, e. g. s. i<56A-ana, ^ beautiful’ (shinmg) ; gr. ciceTr- 
avo-s^ ^ covering.’ 


AS. 

277 . The suffix -as, with the root vowel gunaed and 
accented, forms Neuter Abstracts^ e.g. ^nd/t-as, ‘ great- 
ness tdt’-as, ^ strength,’ from tu. gr. both primary, 
^om. -oj), ^^£7-05*5 ^ flame ’ (burning), and secondary, 
yksm-o^^ ^ sweet wine ’ (sweetness, from yXy/cvs). 1. -us*, 
Gen. -e'r-is; Gen. -or-is; -ur, Gen. -(/i'-is; -^/7",Gen. 

roh-uVj ^strength’ (s. root rudh); fced-ns^ 
^ tieatj ’ {ioxfoid'-us from Jid), This suSix has in many 
cases become -d?", and of the masculme gender : sap-6r, 
Haste’ (Gen. sap-dr-is). The long syllable is also 
employed in Latin to form secondary derivatives, e. g. 
amar-dr, bitterness,’ from amai’u-s. go. (Nom. 
is) : AaMs, ^ hatred ;’ ag-is, ^ fright.’ In English the s is 
softened to r : /u&i-re-d, dgr-re (re for go. sa). Both 
primary and secondary forms are used with I added. 
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e g sviim s 1 pool (swimming place) svm is 1 
blackness This suffix also occurs with the addition 
of sii perhaps for tu e g fi aujin as su 5 dominion 
tlnudin as su # government The weak verbal stem 
from which these abstiacts are formed ends in n which 
has come to be legarded as part of the formative suffix 
Hence the Engbsh ness and German mss e g old 
ger cZi^mssa as dhe ness trmity (three ness)^ 
e mild ness ^tc 

The same suffix also forms A eute^ Appellatives active 
or passive e ^ s av as eai (hearer from 2:1 u) 
man as mind (thinker) pay as water (what is 
drunk) gr /ulsv ov mind (what thinks) rifc os 
child (what is brought forth) 1 ol us (Gen ol er 
^5) vegetable t is sometimes inserted e g s s q 
t as stream gr atcv t os skin (covering) In other 
cases n is similarly inserted eg s ur n as water 
(mover from r) gr Sa v os gift loan 1 pig 
n us pledge 

A few Adjectives are thus formed with the meaning 
of a present participle and governing an accusative case 
e g s nr man as thinkmg of men The sam^ 
form occurs at the end of Gieek compounds e g o^v 
Bsp/c es seeing quickly keen sighted 

LA EA 

278 These two forms la i a appear to be of iden 
tical origm The final vowel sometimes changes to i 
or u and in some instances a i u 0 or e is inserted 
between the stem and the suffix These modifications 
whilst they give great variety to the later forms of 
language do not affect the meanmg of the derivatives 
6 g s la zuk la white (giittermg) dt^p r% 
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‘ gr. -Xo^ -po : threshold ; ’ vsK-po-^s^ 

^ coipse ’ (perishing). 1. Fern. sel-’la (sed-Ia), ‘ seat f 
(older ro), ca-ru-s, ^ dear ’ (s. lam^ ^ love ’). go. 4a^ 
•^ra: sd-lB, (Xom. sitls)^ ^nest’ (sitting-place)^ Ug-ra 
Qsom. ltgi's\ ‘lair’ (place to lie in). The formatives 
I and T remain in the English words sett-le^ denoting a 
place to ‘ sit ’ or ‘ set ’ upon; Zai-r and lay-ex ; aacZcZ-le, 
padd-le^ an instrument for the foot^ formed from the 
old root 1. ;gSs^ ped-is, , 

appears in s. angh-Ti-s, ‘foot’ (goer) ; gr. th-pt-s^ 
‘acquainted with’ (knowing); 1. cde-r (Gren. cele-vi-s)^ 

‘ quick ’ (hurrying)"! 

A few occur -ra : s. hhi-lu^ ‘ fearful ; ’ di-ru 

(daz-ru), ‘ tear ; ’ gr. haK-pVy ‘ tear ; ’ go. 

‘ heavy.’ 

Instances with the inserted vowel are : s. c^^J-ala, 

‘ trembling ; ’ mud-ira, ‘ a wanton ; ’ mi-ila, ‘ wind ’ 
(blowmg); 'i^icZ-ura, ‘knowmg;’ har$]i-VLl&, ‘gazelle;’ gr, 
TpoX“CiXo-9^ ‘ quick art^-apo-^^ ‘ strong rparr-OKO-s^ ‘ 
‘easy to turn;’ 4><^v-€p6-^, ‘visible;’ <p\^-vp6-s, ‘burn- 
ing;’ Kafm-vXo^s^ ‘bent;’ 1. ten-ex (st. ten-exo)^ 
‘tender;’ ‘active;’ ‘roof’ (cover- 

ing). 

Some secondary derivatives are* in these forms, e. g. 
s. azon-Qxa, ‘ stony ; ’ ir^l-la, ‘ fortunate ; ’ mWi-ixa 
and mklh-flB>^ ‘intelligent;’ gr. ^Bovs-po-s^ ‘envious;’ 
%apy-X6-S3 ‘ on the ground ; ’ 1. carna-li-Sy ‘ fleshly.’ 

WA (VA). 

27011 The suffix -wet (w), Fern, wd {vd)y generally 
without the accent, forms Appellatives^ e.g. s. dz- 
wa-a, ‘ hoise ’ (runner) ; z. az-pa, where w has become 
p ; gr. hr-TTO-s = t/c-fco-s for Ik-Po-s ; 1 . eq-MM-s ; a. s. 
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eoh m wticli the formative is again diopped Acljee 
U%es are also formed in the same way e s wa 
offending perhaps snch forms as Bpo/n ev 9 

runne» 1 to^ vu s stein (piercing) go las vis 
(st las iva ) weak e laz y the foimative being 
represented only by y 

WAN (YAN) 

280 The suffix wan or wan {van or van) without 
the accent foims 1 Adjectives with a participial mean 
ing e g s vaja da vAn giving food 2 Normna 
agentis e g s yaj wan sacnficer 3 Appellahves 
eg s 'iuh wan tiee (growei) z zao wan time 
(destroyei) 

This suffix appears also with an additional t in ^ant 
mant {vat mat m weak cases) In Latin there is a 
change of 'i; or m to Z and a farther addition of 0 in 
lento In Greek the corresponding form would be hvr 
or hT of which however the digamma is generally lost 
and mn st remain The digamma is preserved in some 
instances in an inscription found in the island of Coa^fti 
m 1§45 and published m 1846 by Professor Franz 
Zeitschift fm Veigleichende Spi achfo') schung 
1 118 119) Among the instances where the dij^amma 
IS preserved is one word contaimng the formative in 
question 1 e crrovofsacrav for orovo fevT lav Other 
instances of this formative are s a wa vant hav 
ing horses marut vant having Maruts (Indra) 
gr vXrj evT {vXrjsLs) having wood woody Ttvpo 
evT {TTvposis) having fire 1 pm u lent us havmg 
matter {pus) opu lent {opulem) having wealth 
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XU. 

281 . Adjectives and Substantives are formed by 
^nu with the accent^ e. g. s. tms-nu-s, ^ treifibling ; ’ 
bha-nii-s, ‘ sun ’ (shiner ) ; z, taf-nn-s^ ‘ burning 
jahf-nu-Sy ‘ mouth ’ (speaker) ; gr. Xyy-z/y-p, ^ smoke ’ 
{% dali, ^ burn ’) ; 1. Zzgr-nu-m (fire) ^ wood/ 


m. 

282 . This is perhaps only a weakened form of ma^ 
Fern. md. It rarely occurs, but is found in a few AjppeU 
latives vaih the Accent, e. g. s. hhu-mUs, ^giound;’ 1. 
hj^rau-s^ go, hai^m-s (st hai-9/ii-), ^village/ e. ho-me. 
The two last denote resting or sleepmg place, from the 
root s. zt, gr. /csu 


KA. 

The suflk ka with the accent is rarely used in imme- 
diate connection with the root, e. g. s. zush-lsia-s (for 
s^-ka-s), ^ dry ; ’ z. /ms/i-ka ; 1. sic-cu-s (for sus-cu-s). 
A vowel is usualj-y interposed between the root and ka^ 
which then has not the accent, e. g. s. ^dr^aka-s, 
^ dancer ^dZp-aka, talkative muWi-ika-a, ^ mouse ’ 
(stealer); M''m“Uka, ^wanton;’ vdvad-u'Ka^ talka- 
tive ; ’ gr. ^^uX-aKO-s*, ‘^guaid (psv-aK--? {4>sp^a^)y ^ de- 
ceiver;’ fCTjp^VK^ (K^p-v^), ^herald;’ 7w-a4K- for fjw- 
woman’); 1. mecZ-icu-s, ‘^physician;’ 
am-icu-a, ^friend;’ ecZ-ac- (ecZair, ^ devouring ’) ; vel-- 
6c- {veloXy ^ swift,’ 6 = original a ) ; ead--UGU-8^ ^ fall- 
ing.’ In Greek o, and in Latin u (for o), corresponding 
to s. a in te, are often dropped ; hence the Korn. Sing, 
ends in f for and for cs. 
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The English %ng which is employed in forming Ab 
stmct JS oims and has gradually taken the place of j:he 
active paiticiple instead of ncl for Qiclh = 1 gr s 
IS probably foimed from this suflSx by inserting the 
nasal e g l%ng for /m mg powerful is an adjective 
unless it be an appellative from the root jan meanmg 
producer The same form m heaUm.^ is used both as 
an Ahsb act and as a Pai Ucijple 

The suffix l^a also forms secondary derivatives with % 
or u mserted after consonant stems e g madra ka 
of Madia land hazmanU ka winterly gr •ttoXsijll 
KO s warlike aarv ko 9 city like 1 urbi cu s ad] 
city hosh cu 5 hostile In Gothic this formative 
which by the law of development should be gha appears 
as ga That the aspirate was pronounced originally 
appears from the fact that in some of these words the 
formative is ha The final vowel is dropped as usual 
before s of the Nom Smg The vowel inserted before 
^ga has different forms e g sterna ha, stony moda 
ga angry moody g^eda ga greedy mahtez ga 
mighty handu ga handy As the sound of the 
guttural aspirate is lost in English the consonant is i^t 
generally preserved in writmg but is represented here 
by y as in many other cases The English words cor 
responding to the above Gothic ones end m y and that 
this IS for the aspirate appears from the fact that g 
which IS the regular substitute in German for English 
gh is preserved m the same derivatives for stezri-ig 
muth ig macht ig have the same relation in this respect 
to e ston y^mood y might y as Tag has to e day 
Sometimes s is prefixed to ha eg gr nraih lctko 9 
little boy o'rs(})av lctko s wreath In Gothic the 
final vowel is dropped before the sign of the Horn Sing 
e g ham isk s The s has prevented the usual develop 
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ment^ (Jf the consonant. Hence we have $h instead of 
sgh» In English the two combine to form the sound 
shy^B.ni m G-erman sch. In both these languages the 
termination is extensively used, e. g. e. chUd-ish^ 
ger. kindr-iscb. 


TU. 

2^33, In Sanskrit -4% (sometimes 4hu) forms 
Abstracts? ^ From the abstracts in tii th3 Infinitive is 
derived. The form tlm is illustrated in vanm-tlxu-s^ 
though %h.e corresponding word in Latin^ vo77ii-tu^Sy 
‘^vomiting,’ has not the aspirate. The regular form 
in Gothic woul<J have the aspirate. It occurs as tk 
in some instances^ as t in others where the preceding 
consonant prevents the aspiration, and in many cases as 
df which may have been pronounced dh, e. g. dau-- 
thu-s, ^ death ; ’ lus4u-s, ^ lust.’ In these instances 
the English words have the same consonants, i. e.^ 
deu-th, lus-t. go. vratd-du-s^ ^ travelling.’ 

Nomina agentis and Appellatives are also formed by 
4Uj e.g. s. 6d-tu-s, ^sun’ (shiner); tdn-tu-s, ^wire’ 
((kawn out) ; fivd'-tu-s, ^ life ; ’ gr. ^ witpess;’ 

I ^princedom;’ go. hlif-ta-s^ ^ theft' 

(lifting, gr. fcksTT'-TO }) ; skil-dn-Sf ^ shield ' (coverer). 
The English word has sh for sky and preserves the for- 
mative consonant d. 


TANA. 

The sufSx tana is probably formed by a com- 
bination of ta and na. It is affixed to adverbs of time 
to form Adjectives^ e. g. s. hyas-tuna-s^ ^ of yesterday ; ’ 
mds-taxLB.-’Sy ^of to-morrow.’ The Latin forms are 
terno^ with r inserted, tmo^, and tino^ e. g. hes4ertm^s^ 
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of yesterday cias tinu s of to morrow oesjpet 
tinu s of evening This 7 appears also in the Grer 
manic languao*es ges tern in Geiman being an adverb 
of time e yes ter havin^ lost the n but pieserved the 
adjective meaning in yes ter day The n is also lost 
in (xothic g%s tra but preserved m Anglo Saxon gis 
tran 

SIA 

285 The suffix sya is used to foim Adjectives e g 
s manu shya s in German men sch mafi from 
Manu Either fiom this or with a piimitive o we have 
the Latin a ? lo denoting jpeo soois occupied with a 
matter or what belono^s to a thm^ e g tahell a rxu s 
letter earner cei a rm s coppersmith etc In 
Gothic a ija eg sol a rja seeker vull a rja 
fuller In English the r with the preceding vowel 
^when needed is preserved in a similar sense bake r 
farm er The Latin ^ and Gothic y (j) are preserved 
in English as y m such words as denote the 'place where 
things are produced and which conespond to such 
Latin neuters as poma Tvxmi orchard (ht app^e 
giound) eg e haleTj shubbe ry unless these are 
imitations of the Fiench such as boitchene butchery 


b) COMPOUNDS 

286 erbs and nouns are compounded with woids 
of the same or of other parts of speech 

Veibal Gompomids 

Verbs are usually combmed with prepositions and 
rarely with any other words The prepositions m Sans 
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krit accented. In Greek the compound follows 
the general rule of verbal accentuation, e. g, s. apa- 
h%maU^ ^ he goes away ’prk-clravati^ ‘ he runs away ; 
gr. aTTO-^aLvUi TTpo-^^aivsi ; 1. ab-i^ (in which h is irre- 
gularly for p), prt>-C6cZtt; go. ai-gangith, fra-letitk; 
e. under-^o, over-ran. 

The preposition and verb are sometimes separated 
even in the oldest literature; e. g. sam-indh denotes 
^ kmdle,’ and sam agmni indhaU ndrah^ ‘ men kindle 
fire.’ So also, in flomer, fcarsL^co denotes * shed,’ and is 
used in, the same sense with the preposition combined 
or separate, e. g. Od. xxi. 86, r/ vv Sdfcpv Kard^sTov^ 

^ why ever are you shedding tears lU xvi. 11 , 7 ^ {fcovprf) 
tfca\os...-KaTa hdicpvov ^you are shedding tears 

like a girl.’ 

This separation of the preposition is the general 
practice m the analytical method of modern lan- 
guages. In German the separable prepositions are 
sometimes connected with the verb, but more frequently" 
separated, and sometimes placed after the verb, e. g. 
er geld ab, ^ he goes off ; ’ ahgeheii and ah-ziL-geheUy 
‘ to go off.’ In English some compounds have the pre- 
position immediately connected with the verb, biTu in a 
sense different from that which the word has wken the 
preposition is separate, e.g. he ixadevgoes and he 
goes under ; in these cases, however, the preposition 
is prefixed to the verb in all its parts. The general 
^ practice is to place the preposition after the verb, as in 
the above instances. So also he goes over the bridge ; 
but in Latin , Eelvetiormn transire (Cses.), ^ to go 
over the boundaries of the Helvetii.’ In Latin the pre- 
position is often used in both v^ays, both separate and 
combined, in the same sentence, e.g. Lucr. vi. 668, 
pergae nwe m terras pm:eiirret% ^and (over)run 
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both over sea and land Inseparable preposit'^ons are 
generally retained in composition even in modern Ian 
guages, e g e be hold for gvie gei be halten ver 
gehen 

287 Oth&i ivords besides fiepos%tions are some 
times combined with veihs e g s kundali laiomi 
I make into a ring eki hhavarm I become one gr 
^aKpvxsoav seems to imply the existence of a Bafcpv 
I shed tears and vovvsxovroif of a 2 / wsyay I have 
sense In Latin theie are several e g signi fico 
I make a sign (e signify) from signum be^e dieo 
I speak well of from bene In Greek and Gothic the 
words which seem to be compounds rof this kind are 
generally denonanahves eg gr tokojXv(I)S€o fiom 
To/coyXvcpos go veit vodja from veit vod s 

Nominal Compounds 

^ ass ^^hen two nouns are combined together if 
the first word has a vowel stem the vowel is either 
preserved m its original state or alteied or dropped 
e g s loka pala s guardian of the world bhu 
dha e s beaier of the earth gr crKca ypaxf>o $ 
shadow painter plkt) 4>opo s victorious 1 albo 
galeius white cap mere bibus dnnkei of unmixed 
wine go gyida. f am hts orod fearing vema ga ds 
vineyard midja sveipeins deluge handu vaw Ms 
hand wrought ^ 

In the followmg the stem vowel is changed e g 
s priya bharya beloved wife from pnya gr rgiepo 
BpofMo ^ day runner from rjfiipa 1 lam gei bearmg 
wool from lana go andi laus end less from andja 
This change generally makes the stem vowel lighter 
but in a few instances it becomes heavier e g yeco 
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" geographer/ for 750-5 as in other com- 
pounds. 

l\Tien the first part has a consonant stem, the two 
words are usually connected by a short vowel. It is, 
however, not used in Sanskrit, e. g. mandaydt-sakhas, 
^ rejoicmg friends ; ’ kshaydd-vira-s^ ^ ruling men.’ In 
Grreek o or t is employed, e, g.'Travr-o-^LT]^^ ^over- 
powering all;’ alj“L~7roSs99 ‘ goat-footed ’ In Latin 
i is used, e, g. 'iwct-i-color^ ^ colour of ifight.’ Some- 
times the lirstwoid is considerably abbreviated, e. g. 
op-{er)Ufex^ ‘^worker;’ ha7v^(6ryi-fi€us, ^hornfymg.’ 
The Grothic has btzt few consonant stems, and no con- 
necting vowel. ^ 

Stems ending in s, both in Grreek and Latin, some- 
times omit the connecting vowel, e. g. aaKSs-cpopo-^^ 
^ shield-bearer fxvs-Ksksvhpov (for the Gen. pLv-os is for 
fiv(7’'0s\ 1. mus-cerda. 

On the other hand, a connecting vowel is sometimes 
used in Greek even after vowel stems, e.g. 

^fish-eater;’ <f)v<rc-‘0-'K6yo-$, ^naturalist.’ 

In some cases the final consonant is dropped, n is 
thus omitted in s. rdja-pjutrd-s^ ^king’s son,’ from 
rajan ; 1. Jioini-ctda^ ^ homicide,’ from homo, ^Gen. 
homin-is ; go. smaklca-bagms^ ^ fig-tree,’ from smak- 
kan. In Greek v is preserved, e, g. ^ of all 

the people but r is omitted from par^ which sometimes 
becomes e. g. ovopd-KKvro-s^ ^ celebrated.’ crTrsp^o- 
'%<j)6po-‘S, ^ seed-bearer,’ is perhaps for cr 7 r 5 pyu-(aT)-o-<^opo- 5 '. 

2S9. Both Zend and Greek furnish instances of the 
Nominative case being employed in the first part of a 
compound, e. g. z. daivd-data, made of God,’ 6 being 
=:s. as \ gr. Seos*-SoTo-^, ^ given of God.’ 

The Genitive occurs in the first part of compounds 
in both Greek and Gothic, e.g. gr. pem-oncoi^ like 
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selnff s haiisei ship sheds ovSevos oopa ^ £:t for 
nothing go baurg s ladcljiis city wall 

2i90 A classification of compounds is made hy 
Sanskrit giammaiians which it may be useful here to 
introduce They are arranged in six classes 

1 Copulative Compounds ^ 

Two 01 inoie Suh tantives are united togethei 
with a common termination Then union sen es the 
same puipose in regard to meanmg as connecting them 
to ether by a conjunction Some of chem have a plural 
(or dual) teimmation and otheis a neutei singular 
e s siLiya chmd anasan sun (and) moon pitaia 
father (and) mothei agni vaju ravi 
bhyas fiie air (and) sun There is no limit to the 
number of words which may be thus combmed together 
Those compounds which have a neuter singulai ending 
’consist of words denoting inferior objects e g hasta 
padam hands (and) feet gr vvx^w^pov night 
(and) day ^arpa^o fivo in ^arpaxofivo paxui the 
war of fro^ (and) mouse 1 siwvitawi ilm has a neuter 
plur^ ending and consists of three substantives tnus 
combmed together su ovi tauri lia which is aho ab 
breviated to sohtau ilia the solemnities durm^ which 
were sacrificed a pig sheep (and) bull 

Adjectives are also thus combmed though less fre 
quently e g vrtta pina round (and) thick gz^ 
\evico psKas white (and) black 

2 Possessive Compounds 

292 Possessive Compounds express the possession 
of what IS denoted by the several parts of the compound 
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Tli^'^^are sometimes appellatives^ but most generally 
adjectives. The first member may belong to any part 
01 sjieech except verb, conjunction, or interjection. The 
last must be a substantive, which undergoes no change 
except in the expiession foi gender, to adapt it as an 
adjective for all three. The accent is in Sanskrit iijion 
the first member, as it would be in a separate state. 
Tn Greek it follows the general lule, being placed on 
the thii'd quantity (short syllahle) from i^he end. 

The first pait is most frequently an adjective or parti- 
ciple, g. s. cha'^ru-WcAaua-a, ^ with beautiful eyes;* 
gr. XevKO-irrBpo-s] ^ with white wings ; ’ 1. atri-coZor, ^ of 
a black colour 4 ’ go. hrainja-Z^-ai/ts, “^with a pure 
heait;’ e. pure-heavUed. The form of the passive 
participle is used in English, as if derived from a verb. 

The fiist part is a substantive in s. bala-pufm-^, 

^ with a child as son ; ’ gr. fiQv-Ks<f)aXo-9^ ‘ with an ox's 
head ; ’ 1. ang^.i-cor/iu-s^ ^ with snakes for hair ; ’ e. 
pig-head-ed, ^ 

The first part is a pronoun in s. mkd-vidJia-s^ ^ of 
my sort ; ’ gT. avTO-Sdvaro-s^ ^ having death from one- 
self,’ 1 . e. • suicidal.’ 

The following have a numeral in the firs^ part : 
s. chBXush-pddy ^with four feet;’ gr. bt-Trorapo-^Sy 
^ with two rivers,’ said of Thebes ; 1. "hi-corpor^ ^ with 
two bodies,’ applied to the Centaurs ; go. ha- 1 ^ 5 , ^ with 
one eye ; ’ e. two-'head-ed. 

The following have an adverb in the first part : 
s.tath4-mcZA(X-S5 ^of such a sort;’ gr. dei’-Kapm-s^ ^ever 
with fruit.’ 

The following have a pjrivative in the first part: 
s. a-nmlct-Sy ^ without a spot ; ’ gr. a-<^o/So-s', ^ without 
fear;’ ], in-somni-Sy ^without sleep-’ In s. and gr. 
the n is preserved only before vowels, as in the Enghsh 
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article a7i but before consonants also in Latin as the 
article in Grerman ein Kopf a bead Similar co^ 
pounds are formed m Engbsb by afi&xmg less i e fem 
less spo less 

The following have a pieposition in the first part 
s apa bill s withgut fear sa lama s with de 
sire gr utto /cXrfpo 9 without a share crvp Bpovo 9 
with the same throne 1 ab no^mi s ^without lule 
con Goloi like colour go af gu,d s^ without 
G-od ga gud s with G-od godly 

3 Deteimiinative Compounds 

2i93 The first membei as m the previous class^ 
may be any part of speech but verb conjunction or 
interjection The last member is a noun The most 
usual combmation is an adjective followed by a noun 
The first part modifies or detei mines the meanmg of 
"^e second The accent in Sanskrit 1 usually at the 
end of the word in Greek it follows the general rule 
of being on the third quantity (short syllable) from the 
end e g s divya 1 usimia s a heavenly flower 
ghana yama s black as a cloud zyena patufU 
with a falcon s flight gi icro ttsBo v an even plain 
TjfjLL fcsv 9 half empty fieyaXo fj^icrSo 9 wnth great 
pay 1 semi mo) ^uu s half dead decern mi ^ ten 
men m imicii s enemy go junga lauth s a 
young man anda vaai d s answer ufar gudja ^ 
high priest e high p'} lest half ivay m 1 oad 
proper names White field Broad head 

4 Dependent Compounds 

294 The first member is dependent upon the 
second and expresses the meanmgs of the case forms 
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in wol'ds uncompounded. In English the relation of 
the first to the second member has to be rendered gene- 
^ preposition. The accent is on the first mem- 
ber in Sansknt and in Greek v^hen possible. ^Geaitive 
relation: z. Hord of the city;’ gr. 

oiKO-TTsSo-p^ ^ floor of the house;’ \ a^uri-f odtnay 
mme^f gold ; ’ go. auTti-gard-s] ^ a garden of vege- 
tables ’ (e. orchard). Accusative : s. avin-damd-s^ ^ sub- 
duing ene|nies ; ’ gr. tTTTTO-Sa/^o-^, ^ subduing horses ; ’ 
L OYi-gjar-^u-s, ^bnngmg forth eggs.’ Instrwrueatalt 
s. pati^^cshthdy ^beloved hy a husband;’ gr. ^eipo^ 
TTOLTyro-s, ^ made by hand ; ’ go. handu-vaurhUs, ^ made 
62 / hand;’ e. hand-brought Bat we: s. pitf-sac?r^a-a^ 

^ hke (to) the father.’ Ablative : s. nahhas-chyuta.-8^ 

^ fallen /rom heaven.’ Locative: s.nau-st/i.d-s/ standing 
in a ship.’ 

None of the other languages has so great a variety 
and abundance of this class of compounds as the Sans- 
krit The English language has preserved less facility^ 
in formmg compounds than the German. It supplies 
their place by foreign words, or by using prepositions. 
Such forms as the following express the meaning of 
dependent compounds, 1 . e. gold-mwic = a mine of 
gold, door-keeper = keeper of a door, springbater = 
water from a spring, readmg-room=a room for read- 
ing, 6nger-post=^a, post with a finger ; and in propei 
names : Hilton (hill-town)=:a town on a hill, Johnson 
=son of John, Whetstone^ stone for whetting, Cart- 
wright := a maker of carts. 

5. Collective Compounds. 

295 . Collective Compounds consist of a numm^al 
for the first member and a substantive for the last, with 
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an oxytone accent in Sanskiit and an accent a cord 
mg mtii the general lule in Greek These componn^s 
end as neuters in a m oi feminines in % in Sanskr t 
as neuter^ in m or u m in Latm and as feminines in ta 
in Greek Some add in s ya m gr lo v I m 
e s tn guna m or trai gun ya m three qualities 
tri loh three woilds gi rerpa oS lo v fom isays^ 
T€Tpa vvfCT ta four ni^^hts 1 bi dau ? i two days 
bi noet lu n two ni^^hts In English a few such 
compounds occur e twi ?^^/it=two lights se n ughi 
= seven ni^^hts (a week) fort n^r//u5^foulteen nights 

6 Advei bial Compounds 

296 These consist of a pjieposition the negaUve 
particle or an ad%e b as the first member and a sub 
stantive as the second The accent is as in the fifth 
class e g s praty aha m daily (for the day pe'i 
d%em) a san aya m without doubt yatba 

raddha m according to behef gi avrt vio 

lently (in return) 1 prae modu m beyond measure 
Such adverbial compounds as gi cry pspo v 1 ho dy^ 
e to Uay have a p) onoun as the first member 
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at7. Indeclinable words are "’such as imdergo no 
cliange of form, though many of them are themselves 
special forms of inflected words. Particular cases of 
nouns often assume the character of indeclinable words, 
especially those cases which have gone out of general 
use, such as the '^instrumental, ablative, and locative. 
The imperative jnood of many verbs is also thus em- 
ployed as conjunctions. We shall notice only a few 
such instances as illustrate the identity or the analogy 
of the methods resorted to in diffeient languages. The 
complete analysis and enumeration of indeclinable words 
belongs to special grammar. 


1. ADTEUBS. 

2i98ii Adverbs are foimed m a variety of ways, but 
a?e usually either abbreviations of words belonging to 
other parts of speech or particular cases of nouns, or are 
formed by special suffixes. 

a) Abbreviations. 

s. sadyds^ ^immediately,’ abbreviated from sa divas, ^ 
^ this day ger. heiL-^tCy ^ to-day/ in which te is abbre- 
viated from Tag. 


b) Cases of Koum. 

Of particular cases there are s. Acc. ISTeut. ashit, 
‘ quickly ; ’ Instr. Sing, dakshinena^ ^ southwards * 
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( lit by the right hand) Plnr uchcha is on nigh 
Dat ahnaya soon (lit to the day) Ablat pa clig,t 
afterwaids westward (lit from behmd; Gemt 
dill asya at length (lit of long) Loc pi aline m 
the forenoon 

In Grreek Acc Sing PI {xs^aXa greatly 

Abl Sing the adverbs in coy (foi wt) generally 
quickly Gen ofiov altogether 
In Latin Apc multum much Abl multo unless 
this form was 01 iginally Dative i e Locative mmuch 
Loc 71016 = novo -fi as the s nave=nava-fi ^newly 
The forms in e are by some regarded as for ed and 
theiefoie Ablatives after the analogy of facilluried m 
the Senatusconsulto de Bach 

In Gothic Acc filu much Abl wha tho from 
whence Gen allis wholly In English the case 
sign IS generally lost as in yestei day as compared with 
Gothic gistiadagi s where sis the Gen sign 

c) Advei bial Suffixes 

Several special suffixes are used in forming adverbs^ 
Adverbs of place are formed by adding ti a to pro 
nouns s ta tra there gr sv SJa the ? being dropped 
after perhaps havino^ caused the aspiration of the dental 
In Latin ei tra on this side In Gothic th a was 
used in the same way as is seen in the Abl tha thro 
/ om there 

In EUj^lish and modern languages generally adverbs 
aie formed from adjectives by adding another word 
e g ivise ly from wise by adding ly (for like) 
oihei wise by addmgws6(for ways) to othen Adverbs 
are also formed by prefixing prepositions to nouns e g 
Qigrmnd afloat Sinew for on ground etc 
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» 

29 9« Conjiinctiom are indeclinable words wHch 
grammatically connect together single words or phrases 
or sentences, e. g. white and blacky, a white horse anrl a 
' black^j-orse, this horse is white a^id that is black. The 
formation of Gonjmictions illustrates the operation of 
• the same general mental laws, in the factbthat through- 
out the Indo-European languages they are mostly de- 
rived from the pronominal stems; but the independence 
of action in the dffferent branches of the one family is 
also shown in the^fact that conjunctions which are to have 
the same meaning and to be employed in the same way are 
derived from different pronominal stems. This circum- 
stance also m^es it probable that many at least of the 
conjunctions were brought into general use only after 
the various tribes, which formed different languages out 
of the common stock of words, had separated from one 
another. 

Thus, for instance, the following words correspond in 
nj^anmg and construction, though derived from dif- 
ferent stems : s. yat^ yathd^ gr. ori, JW, frorn the 
stem of the relative pronoun ; 1. quod^ ut^ the first and 
perhaps also the second being from the stem of the 
interrogative pronoun ; go. thate% e. thaty ger. dass (for 
dats), from the demonstrative pronoun. It is evident 
that these were not derived one from another; it is also 
probable that they did not coexist as conjunctions in 
the same original language, but that their emplojment 
gradually arose after the languages had acquired a 
distinct individuality. \^Tien a sentence, i. e. a com- 
bination of words containing a finite verb, is to sustam 
the relation of a nominative or of an objective to another 
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veib tins relation is expressed by interposiAg the con 
3 iin|||on that To make the sentence he %s good ^n 
objective to I Inow they are thus arrano*ed I knew 
that he is good = he is ^^ood I know that So also to 
make the sentence this ^s a pleasant count) y the 
subject or nominatii^e to ^s 'w ll Inoivn they are thus 
arranged it is well known that this is a piUftsaijJ 
country = this is a pleasant country that is well known 
The neuter pronoun ^t has to be placed at the^bej^ inning 
to intimate that the subject will be expressed after its 
veib 

A^ain s tu gr Bs are from the demonstrative stem ta 
gr aX Xa fiom the demonstrative stem ana 1 se cZthe 
ablative case of the leflexive stem meanin<^ but In 
Enghsh o ily for only used as a conjunction may be 
also fiom the pionominal stem ana like the above 
Greek word 

^ The conditional conjunction meaning if is s ya d% 
go ja ha (=ya va) ^ ha e ger oh The suffix in 
the Germanic languages diffeis fiom that in Sanskrit 
In both English and German the pronominal loot and 
the formative suffix are each reduced to a single letter Jn 
Anglo Saxon the sound y is lepresented by the letter gr 
and ^is conjunction is theiefore wiitten gif It is thus 
easily confounded with the imperative of the verb to 
give The Germanic suffix is the exact representative 
of that which appears in Sanskrit as apa and in Latin 
SLspe eg s yaclyap^=::JBdl~^a■pl although even if 
1 qmppe=i qmd-^'pe It is not connected with the 

stem of the relative pronoun m Latin but with the 
accusative singular neuter and the meamng consequently 
diffeis from that in the other languages In the Greek 
word 0 Ka there is the stem of the lelative pionoun 
and possibly also the same suffix as in the Gothic ja ha 
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thongC both its form and meaning suggest doubts on 
thjs point. 

3. PREPOSITIOlsS. , 

300 . The Prepositions also have evidently the 
same origin in different langniages^though they have in 
p^tirriiar instances acqumed some variety of meaning 
and application. 

^ They appear to be generally formed from pronominal 
stems, as s. d-ti from u-p)a from etc., and to be 
employ^ primanlsto denote the relation of substantives 
(i. e. things) in regard to place, e. g. a biidge over a 
river, a mine iinder ground, an army before the tovn, a 
house beJdnd the church, etc. From this use they are 
extended by analogy to express other meanmgs. 

Of the same origin, and similar in meaning, are, 
s. dpa^ ^ from gr. aTTo, L ab (for ap), go. a/, e. of. 

s. upa, ^ near ; ’ gr. vtto, ^ near,’ and ^ under ; ’ 1. sub i ^ 
go. uf ^ under e. ojf. 

B. upari, ‘ over;’ gr. virip^ 1. super ^ go. ufar, e. ovevp 
ger. uber. 

JThe Germanic preposition, go. ut^e. out, ger, cms(foi 
auts, 0. ger. dz=^ats), appears to have no exact repre- 
sentative in the Asiatic languages. The Sanskrit ut, 
^^up,’ ^upwards,’ with which it is compared by Bopp, 
differs from it in everjrthmg. s. ut has a short vowel, 
go. ut long. It has the consonant t, which the Gothic 
^ would require to be d, and the meanings are quite 
different. 

s. prd-, ^ before ; ’ gr. rrpo, 1. pr6, go. fra, o. fore. 

s. prdti, ^ towards ; ’ gr. *7rpori (hence ttot/ and irpos 
for Trpor). The Latin forms are irregular, e.g. por in 
poT^rigo, etc. e. forth has the same change of or for 
ro as in Latin, 
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